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\Nb  Deliver  MORE 
For  Our  Customers! 


It’s  getting  tougher  out  there.  The  days  when  you  could  flash  an 
ABC  statement  in  front  of  an  advertiser,  tell  him  the  towns  your 
paper  served,  and  pick  up  the  ads,  are  gone. 

Today  advertisers  have  a  lot  of  options  for  displaying  their  adver¬ 
tising  messages  —  radio,  TV,  outdoor,  direct  mail,  shoppers  — 
and  while  they  are  willing  to  listen  to  your  story,  you  must  give 
them  more. 

That  is  why  at  the  Daily  Courier-News,  we  did  give  them  MOR, 
that  stands  for  Market  Opinion  Research.  One  of  the  nation’s  top 
research  firms.  MOR  gave  us  a  complete  physical,  and  a  lot 
more  to  sell  with:  demographics,  reader  vs.  store  matchups, 
market  share,  reach,  penetration  and  a  lot  of  other  hard 
numbers  for  hard-to-convince  advertisers. 

The  results  of  MOR’s  study  are  helping  us  serve  our  readers  bet¬ 
ter  and  tell  our  advertisers  more.  We  give  them  the  facts.  The 
Daily  Courier-News  delivers  more  impact.  More  circulation.  More 
readership.  More  quality.  And  more  acceptance  than  any  other 
advertising  medium  serving  northern  Illinois’  upper  Fox  River 
Valley. 

It  takes  more  effort,  but  it’s  worth  it! 


"The 

Silver 

Platter 

Service 

Newspaper" 


Daily  Courier  News 

P.O.  Box  531  •  300  Lake  St.  •  Elgin,  II.  60120 
(312)888-7800 

A  Copley  Newspaper 

Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 


riierc’s  no  cjiiestion  al'x)iit  it,  the  riglit  people  retitl 
The  I)alla.s  Morning  New.s:  People  ath  erti.sens  are 
most  interested  in  reaching.  For  e.xample,  the  most 
recent  .Scarixrrongh  and  Sitnmons  Re|X)rts  contirm 
oiir  lc“ad  in  not  one,  but  all  of  the  ke\'  demographic 
areas  of  daily  rc-adership.  NX'e  reach  more  [xtople  in 
the  imiTortant  2S  to  44  age  group,  more  families  with 
hou.sehoki  incotnes  of  $50,(XX)  +  and  $35,000  4- ,  more 
profc's,sional,s  and  more  I'KJople  with  a  college  degrc-e. 

In  fact,  Scarlxtrough  shows  one  in.sertion  in  The 

S<.arh(mmt(h  RefMtrt  l9H,i  .Simnuins  Report  /•JHJ  HeftTk-wnlvd  h\-  C.rvs 


Dallas  Morning  News  will  reach  more  adults  with 
household  income  of  $50,000  or  more,  than  three 
iiisertions  in  the  other  Dallas  newsixiix-r. 

Plus,  lx)th  studies  gave  us  the  total  readership  lead 
daily  in  the  ADI,  SMSA  and  .si.x-county  Metro  Arcxi. 

This  Ic-adership  atid  growth  is  a  retlc*ction  of  our 
continued  editorial  commitment  to  excellence,  Rc-ad 
ers  and  advertisers  alike  know  The  Dallas  .Morning 
News  works  for  them.  E\  er\’  da\’  of  the  week.  I  hat's 
wh\-  nobody  Ix-ats  us  in  the  mortiing. 

vsnwr.  \X  \MHiu\ird.  O'Mara  0  OniiytH-v.  hk.  .  .\t4tiittU4l  l'l\' iettU(4rd  i  '.u .  Hti4iiU4.  .l/t'.vua 
I  Mituhvr  if  Stouk4V  hn. 


■■  Fact  1^  The  People  With  Money  And  Influence  In  Dallas 
Ifead  The  Morning  News.  ■  ■ 


(ffiGHNlZATION 

&TEAM 

DEVELOPMENT 


Training  Seminar  •  Miami,  Florida 
Jannary  23-27, 1984 

For  key  editors,  general  managers, 
division  directors  and  department 
heads  of  large  departments  only. 


The  program’s  aim  is  to  help  supervisors  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them  and  allow 
them  to  develop  insight  into  their  own 
behavior.  The  lectures  and  group  exercises 
are  planned  to  develop  supervisors’ 
communications  and  interpersonal 
relationships  and  give  them  a  better  insight 
into  individual  and  group  motivation. 


COST;  $350,  payable  in  advance 
Fee  includes  all  meeting  materials;  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner  at  The  Miami  Herald  for  the 
duration  of  the  meetings.  Expenses  for  travel 
and  lodging  are  additional.  Hotel 
accommodations  available  within  walking 
distance.  Additional  information  sent  upon 
receipt  of  fee. 

Send  your  nominations  to: 

James  E.  Wells,  Director  of  Training 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWSPAPERS 
INSTITUTE  or  TRAINING 

One  Herald  Plaza  Miami,  Florida  33101 
Phone:  (305)  350-2905 
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NOVEMBER 

17-19— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

29— Washington  Journalism  Center,  "Understanding  (and  forecasting) 
the  weather,”  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

DECEMBER 

5— American  Enterprise  Institute,  "The  Media  as  Participants  in  the 
Political  Process,"  Washington,  D.C. 

13-15— Washington  Journalism  Center,  The  Economic  Outlook  for 
1984,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D  C. 

JANUARY 

24-26 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  Conference  for  Journalists, 
Health  Care:  Economic  and  Ethical  Issues,  Watergate  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

26-28— Texas  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Sheraton  Park  Central  Hotel,  Dallas. 

29-2/1— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Sales  Conference,  New  Orleans  Hilton  and  Towers  Hotel. 

FEBRUARY 

4-6— Wire  Editors  Conference,  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia. 

9-11 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Press-Tech  84, 
convention  and  trade  show.  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San  Diego. 

18-21 — Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Conference,  Hyatt-Regency 
O’Hare,  Chicago. 

26- 29— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  The  Fairmont,  San  Francisco. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

NOVEMBER 

27—  12/2— American  Press  Institute,  Newspapers,  Telecommunications 

and  Cable  TV,  Reston,  Va. 

— Improving  Reporting  Skills,  Kellogg  West  Conference  Center,  Pomona, 
Calif. 

DECEMBER 

1-2 — Allied  Credit  Managers  Seminar,  Vance  Airport  Inn,  Seattle. 

4-7— SNPA  Foundation,  Editing  the  Smaller  Newspaper,  Memphis 
State  University,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

4-14 — America  Press  Institute,  City  Editors,  Reston,  Va. 

8 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Libel/Privacy  Law 

Workshop,  Sheraton-Tara  Hotel,  Nashua,  N.H. 

JANUARY 

3-27— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Newswriting  and 
Editing — Winter  Term,  St,  Petersburg,  Fla. 

8- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Editors  and  Managing 

Editors,  (under  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

9- 11 — Commercial  Web  Offset  Workshop,  Rochester  Institute  of 

Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

9-13 — Orientation  for  Graphic  Arts,  Seminar/workshop, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

15-16— Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Network/Co-op  Advertising  Orien¬ 
tation  Institute,  Commodore  Hotel,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

15-18 — Newsroom  Management.  SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  University 
of  Miami,  Miami,  Fla. 

17-19— Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  NetworKNACON  Sales  Seminar, 
Commodore  Hotel,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

20-21 — First  International  Conference  on  Videotex  Journalism,  sponsored 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  Toronto. 
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These 

newsp^)a:s 

have  found 


Akron  Beacon  Journal.  m  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times. 

Asbury  Park  Press.  Augusta  USA  Today.  Washington  Pos 

Chronicle.  Augusta  Herald.  ^  Westchester  Rockland 

Austin  American-Statesman.  Ill  t  ~  Newspapers  Inc.  West  Palm 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Beach  Post.  West  Palm 

Baltimore  Sun.  Beach  Times. 

Bergen  Record.  IJl  g/Lj^kW^  Wichita 

Chicago  Sun-  I  I  ^  I  Eagle-Beacon. 

Times.  Chicago  B  fc  T  ▼  T 

Tribune.  China 

Times.  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Dallas  Morning  These  are  a  few  of  the  newspapers  who 
News.  Denver  Post.  Detroit  News.  Durango  have  found  the  answer.  It’s  Laserphoto  II, 
Herald.  Fort  Lauderdale  News.  Fort  Lauderdale  The  Associated  Press’  satellite  photo  net- 


Tampa  Tribune  and  Times. 
USA  Today.  Washington  Post. 
Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers  Inc.  West  Palm 
Beach  Post.  West  Palm 

Beach  Times. 
®  Wichita 

I  Eagle-Beacon. 


Sun-Sentinel.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 
Grand  Rapids  Press.  Greenville  News. 
Greenville  Piedmont.  Houston  Chronicle. 
Houston  Post.  Huntsville  News.  Huntsville 
Times.  Jackson  Clarion-Ledger.  Jackson 
Daily  News.  Knoxville  Journal.  Lake 
County  News-Herald.  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Miami  Herald.  Morristown  Daily  Record. 
Orlando  Sentinel.  Portland  Oregonian. 
Richmond  News-Leader.  Richmond  Times 
Dispatch.  Riverside  Press-Enterprise. 

San  Antonio  News.  San  Antonio  Press.  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune.  San  Diego  Union. 
Santa  Ana  Register.  South  Bend  Tribune. 
St.  Petersburg  Evening  Independent. 

St.  Petersburg  Times.  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal  &  Sunday  Herald  American. 
Syracuse  Post-Standard.  Tampa  Times. 


work.  The  answer  for  any  newspaper  that 
appreciates  the  power  of  pictures. 

Since  Laserphoto  II  operates  in  conjunction 
with  AP’s  main  photo  line,  members  receive 
many  more  pictures,  twice  as  fast  on  breaking 
stories.  It  provides  more  color  pictures,  more 
coverage  of  major  sports  events,  more  photos 
from  overseas  and  more  feature  pictures. 

Satellite  delivery  eliminates  the  common 
distortions  of  landlines,  improving  the  tech¬ 
nical  quality  of  each  picture. 

If  your  newspaper  demands  a  greater 
choice  of  photographs,  take  a  look  at 
AP’s  Laserphoto  II.  These  newspapers  did. 

It  could  be  the  answer  for  you. 


Associated  Press 

One  of  a  Kind 


I 


THE  TULSA  PAPERS. 


WHERE  YOU  GET  READ, 
YOU’LL  SEE  GREEN. 


When  it  comes  to  Tulsa,  you’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  Oklahoma’s  Green  Country. 
But, when  it  comes  to  the  Tulsa  papers, 
Green  Country  means  more  than  trees.  It 
means  money. 

You  see,  Tulsa  is  both  dynamic  and 
diversified  in  industry;  it’s  rarely  affected  to 
any  great  extent  by  erratic 
courses  and 
dips  m  the  na-  \ 
tion’s  economy. 

That  means 


So,  extend  your  reach  and  advertise 
in  the  Tulsa  World  and  The  Tulsa 
Tribune — the  one  Tulsa  medium 
that  gives  you  all  the  time  and  space 
you  need  to  sell. 
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Everyone  knew  but  us 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 


As  previously  noted,  the  United  States  government  effectively 
telegraphed  its  punch  at  Grenada  by  deploying  Marines  off  the  shore 
“in  case”  American  citizens  there  needed  protection,  and  by  openly 
transferring  troops  from  planes  to  helicopters  at  the  Barbados  air¬ 
port.  It  was  known  also  that  the  Grenada  radio  had  been  telling  the 
world  of  an  imminent  invasion. 

Now  we  learn  from  the  Jamaican  Prime  Minister  that  Gen.  Austin, 
the  Grenadian  leader,  had  been  told  by  another  Caribbean  nation  of 
the  invasion  plan  36  hours  before  it  took  place.  Obviously,  Cuba  knew 
about  it  also. 

The  spectacle,  therefore,  is  of  the  American  people  being  the  only 
ones  not  in  on  the  “secret”  because  members  of  the  press  were 
prohibited  from  acting  as  witnesses. 

We  welcome  the  announcement  by  Gen.  John  W.  Vessey  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  he  would  create  a  panel  of 
officers  and  journalists  to  review  the  news  restrictions  imposed  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Grenada  invasion  and  to  suggest  rules  for  future 
press  coverage  of  military  actions.  We  doubt,  however,  that  many 
constructive  suggestions  will  come  out  of  that  panel  given  the  lack  of 
magnaminity  toward  the  press  so  far  exhibited  by  the  military. 

What  concerns  us  most  is  the  degree  of  agreement  and  support 
given  by  large  segments  of  the  American  people  to  the  military  curb 
on  the  press.  The  letters  pages  of  our  newspapers  have  been  filled 
with  comments  supporting  the  military  restrictions  and  almost 
accusing  the  press  of  being  unpatriotic.  They  exhibit  the  willingness 
of  many  people  to  accept  the  word  of  any  government  spokesman  or 
authority  without  confirmation  and  without  question.  There  are 
enough  examples  from  the  Grenadian  experience  where  original 
“authoritative”  statements  about  the  presence  of  Cuban  troops,  the 
mass  grave,  etc. ,  which  later  had  to  be  toned  down  that  should  make 
people  skeptical,  but  they  have  not.  They  accept  the  premise  that  the 
press  is  the  adversary  of  the  government  and  the  military  and, 
therefore,  is  opposed  to  their  own  interests. 

This  should  be  of  vital  concern  to  all  journalists  and  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  How  can  they  convince  the  public  the  press  has  the  interest  of 
the  people  and  the  nation  at  heart  and  wants  only  to  see  that  they  are 
the  best  informed  people  and  nation  in  the  world,  particularly  about 
what  their  government  is  doing  supposedly  on  their  behalf? 

The  press  is  not  un-American,  as  some  have  charged.  It  is  the 
denial  of  information  to  the  American  people  that  is  un-American. 
They  should  be  made  to  realize  that. 

Preparing  for  SAU 

Walter  Mattson,  president  of  the  New  York  Times,  told  the  na¬ 
tion’s  managing  editors  last  week  they  should  have  started  “yester¬ 
day”  to  make  preparations  for  introduction  of  the  new  Standard 
Advertising  Unit  system  which  is  due  to  go  into  effect  July  1.  Editors 
don’t  seem  to  realize  how  advertising  changes  can  affect  the  makeup 
of  news  pages. 

E&P  is  planning  a  series  of  informative  articles  on  what  each 
department  should  be  doing  to  adopt  SAU  on  schedule.  As  Mattson 
pointed  out  there  is  much  to  do  and  “it  is  later  than  you  think.” 


With  which  have  been  merged  The  Journalist  estab¬ 
lished  March  22.  1884.  Newspaperdom  established 
March.  1892.  the  Fourth  Estate.  March  1. 1894.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  June  29. 1901 .  Advertising.  January  22. 1925 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Editor  wishes  to  “ciarify”  a  few  points 


Your  article  of  Oct.  15  referred  to 
my  appearance  on  a  panel  at  a  recent 
American  Association  of  Sunday  and 
Feature  Editors  meeting  in  New  York 
City.  I  would  like  to  correct  and  clar¬ 
ify  a  few  points. 

First,  your  piece  has  me  saying  that 
there  is  an  average  three-month  “hold 
time”  for  page  one  features  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  That’s  not  what  I 
said,  and  it’s  not  the  case. 

Prior  to  June  of  1980,  when  the 
Journal  split  into  two  sections  and 
began  its  second  front  page  of  feature 
stories,  we  did  face  lengthy  delays  in 
getting  out  page  one  features, 
especially  those  without  time-pegs 
(“evergreens,”  as  we  call  them).  At 
times,  the  delays  averaged  three 


months. 

Happily,  those  days  are  long  gone, 
as  I  believe  I  made  clear  in  my 
remarks  to  the  feature  editors’  group. 
One  of  the  many  benefits  of  the  added 
feature  slots  on  the  second  front  page 
was  the  almost  immediate  reduction 
of  the  page  one  story  backlog  to  an 
acceptable  size.  Today  it’s  rare 
indeed  that  page  one  features — even 
“evergreens” — sit  for  more  than  a 
few  weeks,  and  most  run  out  a  lot 
quicker  than  that. 

On  another  point  concerning  our 
byline  policy,  I  was  asked  if  a  reporter 
had  ever  demanded  that  his  byline  be 
removed  because  he  was  unhappy 
with  the  rewrite.  I  replied  that  such 
requests  had  been  made  two  or  three 


times  but  that  I  had  refused  to  com¬ 
ply.  Otherwise,  it  would  appear  that 
the  reporter  was  walking  away  from 
his  own  story,  which  could  seriously 
damage  our  case  should  we  be  the 
target  of  a  libel  suit.  I  added  that  1 
would  consider  killing  the  story  pre¬ 
ferable  to  running  it  with  the  byline 
removed. 

Finally,  your  story  has  me  implying 
that  all  story  ideas  from  editors  are 
dull.  I  don’t  feel  that  way,  though  1 
admit  to  my  share  of  bum  ideas.  My 
point  was  that  most  of  the  most 
imaginative  ideas  that  I’ve  encoun¬ 
tered  have  come  not  from  editors  but 
from  reporters,  particularly  the  newer 
ones  to  our  staff. 

Glynn  Mapes 

(Mapes  is  Page  One  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.) 


Irritated  by  “nautical  nit  picking” 


We  were  irritated  by  Martha  Pol- 
key’s  seemingly  unjustified  attack  on 
Doug  Borgstedt’s  cartoon  (E&P, 
Sept.  3) — especially  since  she  was  so 
far  off  base  on  at  least  one  point. 

Among  other  things,  she  was  clear¬ 
ly  up  a  creek  without  a  paddle  or  oars 
when  she  “corrected”  Borgstedt  by 
stating  that  one  of  his  cartoon  charac¬ 


ters  should  have  been  rowing  a  boat 
from  its  rear-end  rather  than  its  mid¬ 
dle. 

As  an  old  boat-rower  who  virtually 
grew  up  in  a  johnboat,  I  can 
authoritatively  assure  Ms.  Polkey 
that  she’d  have  one  hell  of  a  time  row¬ 
ing  any  boat  from  the  stern.  A  canoe, 
Martha,  can  be  effectively  paddled 


from  one  end  by  a  single  person.  But  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  boat  with  a  single  set 
of  oarlocks  located  anywhere  but  at 
the  sides,  midcraft. 

Martha  obviously  went  overboard 
in  her  nautical  nit  picking.  Put  another 
way:  she’s  all  wet. 

Erle  G.  Howery 
(Howery  is  a  media  consultant  based 
in  Milpitas,  California.) 


Environmental  reporters:  take  note 


Unfortunately,  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  are  choosing  to  use 
the  word  toxins  as  a  description  for 
hazardous  waste.  However,  a  check 
with  the  Albany  Public  Library  refer¬ 
ence  desk  confirms  that  alt  the  recent 
dictionaries  on  file  there  agree  with 
this  definition  from  the  1979  edition  of 

Short  takes 

For  40-odd  years, - rode 

and  walked  the  rails  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  — Springfield  (Mo.) 
News-Leader 

*  *  * 

DeLorean  vainly  seeks  out  in  $45 
rnillion  bail. — Oklahoma  City  Times 

Earlier  deadline 

Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press 
on  Wednesday  (Nov.  9)  this  week, 
one  day  earlier  than  usual,  because  of 
the  Veteran’s  Day  holiday. 


“Webster’s  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary”: 

“A  colloidal  proteinaceous 
poisonous  substance  that  is  a  specif¬ 
ic  product  of  the  metabolic  activities 
of  a  living  organism  and  is  usually 
very  unstable,  notably  toxic  when 
introduced  into  the  tissues,  and  typi¬ 


cally  capable  to  inducing  antibody 
formation.” 

I  trust  that  this  little  reminder  will 
help  environmental  reporters  and 
their  editors  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  English  language. 

Sloan  O’Donnell 
(O’Donnell  is  associate  engineering 
research  editor.  New  York  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Con¬ 
servation.) 


GIBSON 

To  bring  its  readers  a  broader  perspective 
on  international  economic  developments 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  created  a  new 
position — international  economics  corre¬ 
spondent.  The  assignment  is  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Robert  W.  Gibson,  who  has  been 
foreign  editor  of  The  Times  for  nearly  20 
years  and  before  that  a  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Moscow  and  London. 

Look  for  him  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service 

1150  15th  St.  NW.  Washington.  DC  20071 
(202)  334-6173 
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Howtopck 
the  number  one 
nev\«paperina 
tvw3  paper  town. 


In  a  city  like  Dallas,  you 
might  as  well  start  with  reader- 
ship.  Because  the  numbers  can 
be  astounding.  In  the  most 
recent  Scarborough  study,  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  holds  the 
overall  readership  lead.  And 
not  just  in  the  vital  Dallas 
County  market,  but  in  the  6 
county  PMSA,  the  SMS  A  and 
the  entire  ADI  as  well.' 

Next, the  number  one  news¬ 
paper  should  deliver  the  targets 
you  need.  Well  that  same  study 
proves  the  Times  Herald  to 
be  the  daily  newspaper  of  choice 
for  households  in  the  PMSA 
and  Dallas  County  with  an 
annual  income  of  $35,000  or 
better.  And  in  all  four  markets, 
we  have  dramatic  leads  among 
important  demographic  groups 


like  working  women,  women 
ages  18-34  and  25-49^.  We’ve 
even  captured  the  readership 
lead  among  new  residents 
moving  to  Dallas^.  Readers 
who’ve  made  the  newspaper 
selection  they  can  live  with  for 
years  to  come. 

The  number  one  news¬ 
paper  should  also  be  available 
fresh,  to  readers  all  day  long. 

In  Dallas,  only  the  Times 
Herald  delivers  both  a  Morning 


and  Afternoon  Edition. 

And  the  number  one 
newspaper  should  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  editorial  product  in  town. 
An  award  winning,  nationally 
acclaimed  newspaper.  Well, 
the  only  Dallas  paper  ever  to 
win  the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize 
is  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
And  we’ve  done  it  three  times. 

If  you’re  still  trying  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  which  is  the  number 
one  newspaper  in  Dallas,  stick 
to  the  facts.  Your  choice  will 
be  the  same  paper  more  and 
more  readers  in  Dallas  choose 
every  day.  The  Dallas  Times 
Herald.  If  you’d  like  to  know 
more  about  being  number  one, 
call  John  Wolf,  Senior  Vice 
President  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  at  (214)  744-6335. 


Dallas  Times  Herald 


Sources:  Scartx)rough's  National  Newspaper  Audience  Ratings  Study  1983.  'Based  on  Five  Issue  Cume  Daily  and  Four  Issue  Cume  Sunday.  ^Based  on  average  issue.  'Dallas  Times  Herald  Continuing  Market 
Survey,  conducted  by  Kirby  Marketing  Research.  Inc.,  1 ,230  telephone  interviews,  PMSA.  second  quarter,  1983.  Represented  nationally  by  Branham  Newspaper  Sales  Atlanta,  Boston,  Charlotte.  Chicago, 
Dallas,  Denver.  Detroit.  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Miami.  Minneapolis,  Omaha.  Philadelphia.  Portland.  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 


November  12,  1983 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Sunday  papers  show  stronger  gains  than  dailies 

14  of  top  25  dailies  show  circulation  gains; 

20  of  top  25  Sunday  papers  show  circulation  gains 


Fourteen  of  the  top  25  daily  newspapers  gained  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  six  month  period  ended  Sept.  30,  1983,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  recently  released  FAS-FAX  report  from  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  while  1 1  of  the  top  25  dailies 
showed  circulation  declines. 

The  aggregate  circulation  gains  among  the  1 4  were 
351,355,  while  the  aggregate  losses  of  the  11  reached 
245,640  for  a  net  gain  of  105,7 15.  Total  daily  circulation  for 
the  top  25  papers  reached  15,971,466. 

For  Sunday,  20  newspapers  reported  circulation  gains 
for  an  aggregate  total  of  384,356,  compared  to  five  showing 
declines  with  aggregate  losses  at  181,286,  according  to  the 
FAS-FAX  figures.  The  net  gain  on  Sunday  was  203,070, 
and  total  Sunday  circulation  for  the  top  25  papers  was 
18,748,095. 

Cut-off  for  making  the  top  25  list  for  daily  circulation 
was  just  over  300,(KK),  with  the  Milwaukee  Journal  holding 
the  last  spot  with  daily  sales  of  303,034,  down  4.078. 

For  Sunday,  the  cut-off  was  407,800  circulation  posted 
by  Portland  Ore}>onian,  a  gain  of  4,415. 

N.Y.  News  shows  losses 

New  York  Daily  News  was  the  big  loser  in  both  the  daily 
and  Sunday  categories.  The  Daily  News  dropped  148,597 


in  daily  circulation  and  125,162  in  Sunday  circulation  for 
the  six  months  ended  Sept.  30. 

John  Campi,  marketing  director,  said  the  large  declines 
were  “expected”  by  the  Daily  News  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  shutting  down  its  Manhattan  printing  operations  and 
transferring  presses  from  midtown  to  its  Brooklyn  plant. 
The  Daily  News  also  has  yet  to  bring  online  its  satellite 
printing  plants  in  Kearny,  N.J.,  and  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  Campi  said. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  moving  around,  Campi  said,  the 
Daily  News  has  had  a  shorter  amount  of  time  for  its  press 
run  and  has  had  to  leave  late  sports  scores  out  of  its  early 
editions.  Dropping  the  scores,  he  said,  is  primarily  what 
produced  the  circulation  declines. 

USA  Today’s  net  average  paid  sales  were  1,163,937 
according  to  the  paper's  U.S.  Postal  Service  statement  of 
ownership,  management  and  circulation  on  Sept.  28, 1983. 

Those  figures  would  put  USA  Today  into  the  number 
three  spot  on  the  list  of  the  top  25  dailies,  ahead  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  at  1,038,499  (-14,138),  but  Today's  first 
ABC  audit  will  cover  the  three  month  period  from  Oct.  I  to 
Dec.  31.  1983.  As  a  result.  USA  Today  was  not  included  in 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


ABC  Fas-Fax  totals  for  top  25 


Sunday 

N.Y.  Daily  News 
N.Y.  Times 
L.A.  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Washington  Post 
Phila.  Inquirer 
Detroit  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Boston  Globe 

S.F.  Examiner  &  Chronicle 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Newsday 

Minn.  Sunday  Tribune 

Houston  Chronicle 

Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Miami  Herald 

Houston  Post 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

Dallas  Morning  News 

Arizona  Republic 

Portland  Oregonian 


Total  Sunday 

Gain/Loss 

circulation  for 

over  same 

6  months  ending 

period  last 

Sept.  30.  1983 

year 

1,860,989 

-125,162 

1,523,113 

+  24,240 

1,294,274 

-11,278 

1,116,403 

+  14,788 

996,621 

+  24,664 

994,9% 

-36,325 

858,870 

+ 15,290 

788,203 

+  17,120 

781,502 

+  31,194 

692,406 

+  11,563 

669,426 

-8,255 

631,735 

+  26,749 

605,787 

-266 

595,492 

+  18,586 

578,842 

+  1,197 

543,405 

+  40,751 

543,253 

+  36,164 

524,341 

+  6,836 

500,553 

+ 18,315 

495,042 

+  11,947 

463,264 

+  26,605 

454,565 

+  15,708 

417,474 

+  27,619 

409,939 

+  11,205 

407,800 

+  4,415 

Daily 

Wall  Street  Journal(m) 

N.Y. Daily  News(m) 
L.A.Times(m) 

N.Y.Post(all  day) 
N.Y.Times(m) 

Chicago  Tribune! all  day 
Washington  Post(m) 

Detroit  News! all  day) 

Chicago  Sun-Times!  m) 
Detroit  Free- Press!  m) 
Philadelphia  Inquirer!  m) 
S.F.Chronicle!m) 

Newsday!e) 

Boston  Globe! all  day) 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer!  m) 
Houston  Chronicle!all  day) 
Newark  Star  Ledger!m) 
Miami  Heraldim) 

Houston  Post!m) 

Minn.  Star  and  Tribune!m) 
Dallas  Morning  News!m) 
Buffalo  News!all  day) 

Boston  Herald!m) 

Denver  Rocky  Mtn.  News!m) 
Milwaukee  JournaUe) 


Total  Daily 

Gain/Loss 

circulation  for 

over  same 

6  months  ending 

period  last 

Sept.  .30,  1983 

year 

2,020,132 

+  94,410 

1,395,504 

- 148,597 

1,038,499 

-14,138 

%2,078 

+  1,958 

910,538 

+  4,863 

751,024 

-7,231 

718,842 

-7,167 

650,683 

+  8,152 

639,134 

- 12,445 

635,114 

+  3,125 

533,176 

-27,842 

530,954 

-6,667 

525,216 

+  9,488 

514,817 

+  3,839 

493,329 

+  35,798 

459,225 

+  39,356 

432,110 

+  7,886 

406,656 

+  8,703 

402,181 

+  26,026 

361,747 

-758 

335,670 

+ 18,391 

318,667 

-  12,027 

317,612 

+  89,384 

315,524 

-4,690 

303.034 

-4,078 
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St.  Louis  daily  in  JOA  announces  it  wiil  shut  down 

Newhouse-owned  Globe-Democrat  to  close  December  31; 
Justice  Department  says  it  will  look  for  a  possible  buyer 


G.  Duncan  Bauman,  publisher  of  the  morning  St. Louis 
(Mo.)  Glohe-Democrat  announced  on  November  7  that 
the  Newhouse-owned  newspaper  “plans  to  cease  publica¬ 
tion”  on  December  31. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  said  it  will  conduct  an  investigation  into  the  “pro¬ 
spective  termination”  of  the  Newhouse  daily. 

The  Antitrust  Division  said  it  also  will  “explore  the 
possibility  for  the  next  15  days”  of  finding  “qualified 
buyers  for  the  newspapers.” 

The  Antitrust  Division  contends  the  Globe-Democrat 
cannot  be  folded  without  its  approval  because  a  joint 
operating  agreement  with  the  evening  and  Sunday  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  involved. 

The  newspapers’  agreement  is  exempted  from  antitrust 
laws  under  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  The  law 
requires  that  the  Justice  Department  approve  any  amend¬ 
ment  in  a  joint  operating  arrangement  between  two  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Pulitzer-owned  Post-Dispatch  handles  all  printing, 
circulation,  advertising  and  business  functions  for  both 
newspapers  under  the  JOA. 

The  iwo  publishers  in  1961  agreed  to  a  profit  sharing 
pool,  joint  production,  and  joint  printing,  according  to 
the  Antitrust  Division.  They  combined  their  business, 
advertising  and  circulation  departments  in  1979,  the 
division  said. 

If  the  Globe-Democrat  folds,  it  will  be  the  first  news¬ 
paper  published  in  a  JOA  situation  to  do  so. 

Bauman  stated  the  reason  for  the  closing,  which  will 
affect  about  200  editorial  employees,  was  continued  “sub¬ 
stantial  losses”  by  the  Globe-Democrat.  “We  now  do  not 
foresee  that  any  possible  contraction  in  our  operation  or 
improvement  in  the  general  economic  situation  will  bring 
relief,”  he  said. 

The  Antitrust  Division,  in  its  four-page  statement  on 
Nov.  8,  said  the  publishers  of  the  two  dailies  intend  to  file 
an  amendment  to  their  joint  operating  arrangement 
“reflecting  the  discontinuation”  of  the  Newhouse  news¬ 
paper.  The  division  said  the  action  “will  end  their  existing 
exemption  under  antitrust  laws.” 

The  Antitrust  Division  also  stated  that  the  two  publish¬ 
ers  “plan  to  continue  jointly  to  publish  the  Post-Dispatch. 
The  profit  sharing  pool  will  also  be  continued  in  modified 
form.” 

William  F.  Baxter,  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  said  in  the  division's 
statement  that  in  order  for  the  Globe-Democrat  to  be 
closed,  it  must  meet  the  failing  firm  test  set  out  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  Citizen  Publishing  Co.  v.  United  States 
in  1969. 

“To  meet  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  Citizen 
Publishing  case,”  Baxter  stated,  “the  parties  to  the 
transaction  must  demonstrate  that  the  resources  of  the 
acquired  firm  are  so  depleted  and  its  prospects  for 
rehabilitation  so  remote  that  it  faces  the  probability  of 
business  failure  and  that  there  are  no  prospective  purchas¬ 
ers.” 

Baxter  said  the  Antitrust  Division  “concluded  the 
Globe-Democrat  met  the  first  requirement  of  the  test  since 
it  has  experienced  losses  for  years,  and  the  prospects  are 
poor  that  Newhouse  could  reverse  those  losses  if  the 


Globe-Democrat  were  operating  outside  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.” 

Baxter  continued  that  Newhouse  must  also  meet  the 
second  requirement  of  the  test  “that  no  alternative  pur¬ 
chaser  exists,”  but  said  the  Antitrust  Division  has  not 
determined  if  that  requirment  was  met. 

Baxter  continued  that  Newhouse  must  also  satisfy  the 
second  requirement  of  the  test  “that  no  alternative  pur¬ 
chaser  exists,”  but  said  the  Antitrust  Division  has  not 
determined  if  that  requirement  was  met. 

Baxter  said  that  if  one  or  more  “satisfactory 
expressions”  of  interest  to  buy  the  newspaper  are 
received  by  the  Antitrust  Division  on  or  before  the  5:30 
p.m.  on  Nov. 22,  “a  reasonable  opportunity”  must  “be 
provided  by  Newhouse  and  Pulitzer  to  negotiate  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Globe-Democrat  before  it  is  discontinued.” 

Some  press  reports  stated  that  St.  Louis  Mayor  Vincent 
C.  Schoemehl  Jr.  said  he  planned  to  form  a  consortium  of 
local  businessmen  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  buying  the 
Globe-Democrat. 

However,  the  mayor’s  press  secretary,  Ed  Bushmeyer, 
said  Schoemehl  “never  made  any  such  quote.”  Officials 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  also  said  the  mayor  did  not  make  any 
such  statements  to  them. 

Nicholas  Penniman,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Post-Dispatch,  stated  both  companies  intend  to  cooperate 
with  the  Antitrust  Division  “in  every  regard.” 

“I  don’t  see  it  (the  Globe-Democrat’s  closing)  as  a  fait 
accompli,”  he  said,  pointing  out  that  in  addition  to  the 
Antitrust  Division’s  concerns  the  two  publishers  must  also 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  newspapers’  unions. 

Penniman  said  the  “agency  itself  has  been  unprofitable 
for  four  of  the  last  five  years.  We  showed  a  modest  profit  in 
1980.” 

Penniman  said  “it  is  impossible  to  tell”  if  the  Post- 
Dispatch  will  become  profitable  if  the  Globe-Democrat 
closes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  seeking  an  additional 
$609.5  million  in  estate  taxes,  plus  a  civil  fraud  penalty  of 
$304.8  million  from  the  estate  of  the  S.l.  Newhouse. 

In  papers  submitted  to  the  U.S.  tax  court  about  the 
Newhouse  estate,  the  IRS  said  the  Globe-Democrat  lost 
nearly  $3.5  million  in  1979  and  over  $1.1  million  in  1978. 
The  figures  were  part  of  the  first  public  statement  of  the 
Newhouse  newspapers’  earnings. 

The  Globe-Democrat’s  daily  circulation,  according  to 
the  FAS-FAX  report  issued  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation,  was  255,141  for  the  six  month  period  ending 
Sept.  30, 1983  —  down  from  260,572  for  the  same  period  in 
1982. 

The  Post  Dispatch,  according  to  the  FAS-FAX,  saw  its 
daily  circulation  decline  to  230,025  from  235,520.  The 
Post-Dispatch’s  Sunday  circulation  was  up  by  15,708  cop¬ 
ies  for  the  six  month  period  to  reach  454,565,  the  FAS- 
FAX  showed. 

For  several  years  the  St.  Louis  dailies  have  faced  tough 
competition  from  two  groups  of  free  distribution,  total 
market  coverage  suburban  weeklies:  St.  Louis  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc.  with  10  publications,  and  Donellv  Pub¬ 
lications  with  23.  The  33  weeklies’  combined  circulation 
tops  820,{X)0. 
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Small-town  publisher  takes  over  helm  of  SNPA 


Tm  just  an  average  guy  who  enjoys  his  work 
and  looks  forward  to  it  everyday’:  Dave  Whichard 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

The  Greenville  (N.C.)  Daily  Reflector  got  its  start  when 
the  publisher’s  mother  agreed  to  let  him  set  up  a  press  in 
her  one-room  schoolhouse. 

Three  generations  and  102  years  later,  the  Reflector  is 
still  publishing,  as  the  founder’s  grandson,  David 
Whichard,  prepares  to  accept  the  president’s  gavel  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  this  week. 

“I  think  if  you  called  every  publisher  in  this  region  you 
wouldn’t  find  one  who  is  more  respected  than  Dave,” 
Robert  Carter,  publisher  of  the  Hopkinsville  (Kent.)  New 
Era,  declared  recently.  “I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  heard 
anyone  say  anything  bad  about  him.  He’s  going  to  do  an 
excellent  job  for  SNPA  because  he’s  taken  such  an  intense 
serious  attitude  toward  the  job.  And  he’s  smart.” 

“I’m  just  an  average  guy  who  enjoys  his  work  and  looks 
forward  to  it  every  day,”  says  the  55-year-old  Whichard  in 
a  soft  North  Carolina  drawl.  “As  far  as  SNPA  is  con¬ 
cerned,  first  and  foremost  I’d  Ike  to  see  it  continue  its 
strong  traditions.” 


“I’ve  never  worked  in  a  big  city,  but  in 
a  smaii  town  you  become  fairiy  dose  to 
your  readers. 


The  new  officer  was  initiated  into  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  by  his  father,  John,  who  bought  the  paper  from  his 
own  father  in  1 9 1 9  after  returning  from  France  at  the  end  of 
World  War  1. 

“My  father  still  comes  to  the  office  every  day  about  9:30 
a.m.  and  stays  until  5  p.m.,”  Whichard  chuckles  to  him¬ 
self.  “He’ll  be  89  in  January.” 

As  a  youngster,  Whichard’s  dinner  table  bubbled  with 
newspaper  conversation.  Whichard  himself  was  a  hearty 
contributor  thanks  to  a  string  of  after  school  jobs  that 
covered  everything  from  the  composing  room  to  his 
customers’  front  porches. 

With  a  deep  interest  in  newspapering,  Whichard 
enrolled  in  the  journalism  program  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Four  years  later,  armed 
with  ajournalism  degree  and  a  Phi  Beta 'Kappa  key,  he  put 
in  a  short  stint  with  the  Navy,  before  signing  up  with  the 
Reflector  as  a  full-time  reporter  in  1948.  Whichard’s  name 
was  added  to  the  masthead  as  editor  of  the  afternoon  daily 
in  the  mid-60’s.  “I  can’t  remember  the  exact  year,”  he 
says  casually.  He  assumed  the  additional  title  of  co¬ 
publisher  in  i%5. 

The  Reflector  currently  boasts  a  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day  circulation  of  1 7,(XX)  and  a  Sunday  figure  of  18,500.  Six 
weeklies  make  up  the  remainder  of  Whichard’s  newsprint 
stable  in  Greenville,  a  flat,  agricultural  plain  area  in  the 
eastern  section  of  North  Carolina,  about  80  miles  from  the 
ocean  and  Whichard’s  chief  competitor:  the  Raleigh 
News-Observer.  Small-town  journalism  appears  to  be  this 
publisher’s  first  love. 

“I’ve  never  worked  in  a  big  city,  but  in  a  small  town  you 
become  fairly  close  to  your  readers.  More  people  tend  to 
know  one  another  and  so  they  feel  close  to  the  paper 


Dove  Whichard 


because  the  local  news  is  so  close  to  them.  I  wonder  how 
many  big  papers  get  telephone  calls  after  someone’s  arrested 
for  driving  under  the  influence.  We  do,”  he  says. 

His  journalistic  worries,  however,  have  larger  repercus¬ 
sions. 

“I’m  very  concerned  about  this  Administration's  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  press  and  toward  the  free  flow  and  access 
of  information.  The  most  recent  instance  was  Granada,” 
says  Whichard,  raising  his  voice  for  the  first  time  in  a 
45-minute  conversation.  “And  look  at  their  other  efforts  to 
stop  news  leaks,  to  initiate  lie  detector  tests  and  the  new 
rules  they  have  promulgated  for  classifying  information. 
I’m  concerned  about  the  little  fences  I  see  going  up 
between  the  people  in  office  and  what’s  going  on.” 

Whichard’s  second  love  is  education,  another  passion 
whose  origin  he  attributes  to  his  family  —  from  his  great 
grandmother  who  launched  one  of  the  areas  first  private 
schools,  the  same  one  who  housed  his  grandfather’s  press 
—  to  his  own  mother  who  was  a  schoolteacher. 


“I  wonder  how  any  big  papers  get 
teiephone  caiis  after  someone’s  arrested 
for  driving  under  the  infiuence.  IVe  do,” 
he  says. 


“1  really  think  higher  education  goes  hand  and  hand 
with  newspaper  work.  It’s  all  part  of  the  same  process. 
They  both  involve  teaching  and  learning,  and  providing 
information  and  ideas  and  disseminating  information  and 
ideas.  And  in  both  professions,  we  hope  that  we  encourage 
people  to  think  for  themselves  and  make  their  own 
decisions,”  he  says. 

Whichard  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  since  the  state 
legislature  first  elected  him  to  the  post  in  1973.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  system’s  16  senior  institutions  include  some 
105,000  students.  From  1%3  to  1973,  he  also  served  as  a 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Stress  has  a  significant  presence  in  newsrooms 

APME  study  reports  39%  of  editors  surveyed 
suffer  from  stress  related  health  problems 


By  Bill  Gloede 

A  major  study  of  editors  conducted  for  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  reports  that  more  than  a  third  of 
the  editors  surveyed  suffer  from  some  form  of  stress  re¬ 
lated  health  problems. 

A  total  of  212  editors,  39%  of  the  survey  sample,  re¬ 
ported  experiencing  a  health  problem  they  believed  re¬ 
sulted  from  job-related  stress.  Another  10%,  55  editors, 
reported  experiencing  health  problems  but  were  unsure  of 
their  cause. 

In  response  to  a  more  specific  question,  33%  of  the 
editors  reported  experiencing  ulcers,  asthma,  hyperten¬ 
sion,  cancer,  heart  disease,  arthritis,  stroke,  alcoholism  or 
drug  abuse,  all  thought  to  have  a  strong  relationship  to 
stress. 


In  response  to  a  more  specific 
question,  33%  of  the  editors  reported 
experiencing  ulcers,  asthma, 
hypertension,  cancer,  heart  disease, 
arthritis,  stroke,  alcoholism  or  drug 
abuse,  all  thought  to  have  a  strong 
relationship  to  stress. 


Entitled  “Editors  and  Stress”  the  study  was  released 
during  the  APME’s  49th  annual  conference  last  week  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  It  indicates  that  the  most  stressful 
elements  of  the  editor’s  job  involve  the  boss,  usually  the 
publisher,  and  the  company. 

According  to  Robert  H.  Giles,  managing  editor  for  Gan¬ 
nett  Rochester  Newspapers,  who  supervised  the  study  for 
APME,  “The  signal  for  all  of  us  —  for  editors  and  spouses, 
for  publishers  and  for  corporate  newspaper  executives  — 
seems  abundantly  clear. 

Stress  is  a  complex  problem  in  a  complicated  business 
that  deserves  our  full  attention  and  understanding.” 

In  the  study,  2,600  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  both 
APME  and  non-APME  daily  newspaper  editors,  managing 
editors  and  executive  editors.  A  separate  questionnaire 
was  included  for  the  editor’s  spouse  or  co-habitant.  902 
responses  were  received,  544  from  editors  and  358  from 
spouses/co-habitants . 

The  study  points  out  that  stress  itself  is  not  necessarily 
harmful. 

“An  editor  who  is  in  control  of  the  job,  who  has  a  sense 
of  purpose,  who  does  not  feel  threatened  and  who  enjoys 
the  power  and  responsibility  he  or  she  holds  is  not  likely  to 
be  hurt  by  stress,”  the  study  reports.  “But  an  editor  who 
believes  his  or  her  decisions  are  useless,  who  lack 
authority  and  who  feels  overwhelmed  by  the  job  may 
suffer  from  stress.” 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  study; 

•  The  traditional  stresses  of  newspaper  work  that  may 
affect  editors  —  meeting  deadlines,  feeling  a  sense  of 
urgency  about  their  tasks,  being  highly  visible  and  under 
pressure  to  produce  good  newspapers,  dealing  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  accuracy  —  are  more  likely  to  challenge  to  stimu¬ 
late  editors  than  frustrate  them. 

•  Managing  the  staff,  including  competition  and  conflict 
in  the  newsroom,  is  a  responsibility  that  editors  enjoy  and 
feel  challenged  by. 

•  Disagreements  with  the  staff  over  values,  news 


judgment  and  the  editor’s  decisions  occur  regularly  and 
editors  also  find  them  challenging  and  stimulating. 

•  Editors  are  annoyed  and  frustrated  by  interruptions 
and  the  demands  of  unimportant  tasks. 

•  The  most  stressful  elements  of  the  job  involve  the  boss 
and  the  company.  Specifically,  editors  say  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  situations  are  highly  stressful:  The  newspaper  does  not 
back  up  its  public  committment  to  journalistic  excellence 
with  the  resources  necessary  to  attain  it;  the  editor’s  jour¬ 
nalistic  values  are  compromised  by  decisions  that  reflect 
only  the  economic  interests  of  the  newspaper;  the  boss 
yields  to  influential  pressure  from  outside  the  newsroom 
which  sometimes  results  in  decisions  that  compromise  the 
editor’s  news  judgment;  the  editor  receives  assignments 
without  sufficient  people  and  resources  to  carry  them  out; 
the  editor  feels  pressure  to  forfeit  quality  in  news  coverage 
and  to  concentrate  on  just  getting  stories  in  the  paper. 

•  Also  stressful  to  editors  are  decisions  to  cut  staff  and 
newshole.  While  a  majority  of  editors  say  they’ve  learned 
to  handle  them,  nearly  as  many  report  that  they  feel 
annoyed  and  frustrated  by  such  decisions. 

In  a  commentary  on  the  study’s  findings,  Giles  writes, 
“Fifteen  years  ago,  editors  were  editors.  Today  they  are 
editor-managers.  They  direct  the  editing  of  the  newspaper 
with  one  hand  and,  with  the  other,  they  are  deeply 
involved  in  business  management.” 

He  continues,  “This  editor  is  expected  to  carry  on  in  the 
best  traditions  of  journalistic  excellence,  but  also  is 
expected  to  share  the  responsibility  for  the  newspaper  as  a 
‘profit  center.’  Many  editors  discovered  that  this  dual 
obligation  created  unfamiliar  stresses,  stresses  born  of  a 
conflict  between  the  need  to  be  good  and  the  need  to  be 
lean.” 


“An  editor  who  is  in  control  of  the  job, 
who  has  a  sense  of  purpose,  who  does 
not  feel  threatened  and  who  enjoys  the 
power  and  responsibility  he  or  she  holds 
is  not  likely  to  be  hurt  by  stress,”  the 
study  reports. 


The  study  reports  that  the  editors  who  reported  stress- 
related  health  problems  are  more  likely  to  have  a  strained 
relationship  with  the  boss,  questions  about  their  control 
and  authority,  and  to  believe  they  are  not  privy  to  all 
important  information  and  decision-making.  Specifically, 
they  report: 

•  The  scope  and  responsibility  of  the  job  are  not  clear  to 
them. 

They  aren’t  sure  how  much  authority  they  have. 

•  The  boss  does  not  consider  their  point  of  view  when 
making  decisions. 

•  They  have  a  news  philosophy  that  is  at  variance  with 
the  boss,  and  in  these  situations,  the  boss  prevails. 

•  They  believe  decisions  that  affect  the  newspaper  are 
made  by  superiors  who  are  not  qualified,  except  by  their 
position,  to  make  these  decisions. 

•  The  job  involves  implementing  decisions  with  which 
they  disagree. 

•  The  boss’  dealings  with  them  are  not  open,  candid  and 
honest. 

Further,  the  boss  aviods  discussing  the  reasons  behind 
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important  decisions,  especially  those  with  which  the  edi¬ 
tor  disagrees.  Also,  the  boss  changes  signals  without 
warning. 

•  They  believe  their  future  is  determined  by  others  and 
their  skills  and  abilities  are  not  being  used  well. 

Of  the  editors  who  responded  to  the  survey,  most  are 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  50;  most  (81%)  are  married; 
most  (57%)  work  for  a  p.m.  newspaper;  44%  work  for 
papers  with  less  than  25,000  daily  circulation;  24%  for 
papers  in  the  25,000  to  50,000  circulation  range;  16%  for 
papers  in  the  50,000  to  100,0(X)  circulation  range;  and  16% 
for  papers  with  more  than  100,000  daily  circulation. 

Most  of  the  editors  surveyed  reported  working  more 
than  40  hours  per  week,  with  22%  putting  in  40-45  hours; 
34%  working  46  -50  hours;  25%  spending  51-55  hours  in  the 
office;  and  18%  working  more  than  55  hours  weekly.  For¬ 


ty-seven  percent  reported  working  five  days;  48%  said 
they  work  six  days  and  5%  reported  working  seven  days  a 
week.  Most  of  the  editors  also  work  at  home. 

The  majority  of  the  editors  reported  gross  annual  salar¬ 
ies  under  $34,999,  with  19%  making  $35,000  to  $44,999, 
13%  earning  $45,000  to  $54,999  and  5%  making  $55,000  to 
$64,999.  Seven  percent  of  the  sample  reported  annual 
incomes  of  more  than  $85,000. 

The  sample  was  overwhelmingly  caucasion,  with  no 
responses  from  black  or  hispanic  editors. 

In  a  luncheon  address  following  the  release  of  the  study, 
actress/activist  Jane  Fonda  suggested  that  editors  could 
reduce  the  effects  of  stress  through  a  program  of  exercise 
and  a  controlled  diet. 

She  advised  editors  to  abstain  from  cigarettes  and  coffee 
and  to  moderate  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages. 


New  challenges  face  APME  in  next  50  years 

Outgoing  president,  Ungaro,  deiivers 
‘prescription’  for  the  association’s  future 


Joseph  M.  Ungaro,  vice  president  and  executive  editor 
of  Gannett’s  Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers,  opened 
his  presidential  address  before  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors’  convention  in  Louisville  by  quoting  Cole¬ 
man  A.  Harwell,  the  Nashville  Tennessean  editor  who 
presided  over  the  APME  in  1958. 

In  an  address  celebrating  the  organization’s  silver 
anniversary,  Harwell  asked,  “Has  APME  accomplished 
everything  of  which  it  is  capable.  Shall  we  cash  in  our 
chips?’’ 

Ungaro  asked  the  same  question,  then  answered  him¬ 
self.  “I  answer  resoundingly  in  the  negative,”  he  said. 

Ungaro  said  he  believes  editors  will  face  a  myriad  of 
challenges  in  the  coming  years. 

“We  editors  of  1983  face  a  triple  challenge  —  coping 
with  the  technology  within  our  operations,  coping  with  a 
changing  society  that  may  require  us  to  rethink  our  con¬ 
tent,  and  coping  with  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  ways  our  readers  may  obtain  information.” 

In  the  area  of  technology,  Ungaro  predicted  that  com¬ 
puters  wilj  be  used  in  every  phase  of  the  publishing  cycle. 

“By  the  middle  of  this  decade,”  he  said,  “we  will  be 
able  to  go  from  the  mind  of  the  reporter  to  the  printing  plate 
with  all  of  the  steps  taking  place  within  the  computer. 
Pagination  will  be  to  the  80s  what  front  end  (systems)  were 
to  the  70s.  Photographers  will  take  pictures  on  a  computer 
chip  and  phone  in  the  shot.  Graphics  will  be  created  in 
computer  systems,  quickly  and  accurately.  Some  pages 
may  even  be  printed  with  inkjet  technology  —  going  from 
computer  to  press  —  even  bypassing  the  plate, “  he  said. 

The  further  computerization  of  the  newspaper  will  bring 
a  series  of  changes  to  the  business,  including  “dramatical¬ 
ly”  lower  production  costs,  complete  editorial  control  of 
the  product  and  the  potential  for  greater  creativity. 

However,  Ungaro  said,  even  though  production  costs 
will  be  lower,  capital  costs  will  be  “much  higher.”  Dis¬ 
tribution  costs  will  pose  continuing  problems. 

Said  Ungaro,  “The  system  of  12-year-olds  delivering 
the  paper  is  as'  obsolete  as  the  linotype,  but  no  one  has 
found  a  better  way  yet.” 

10  point  plan 

Ungaro  delivered  a  ten  point  plan  with  which  he  believes 
newspapers  can  use  their  strenghts  to  serve  the 
‘information  society’  and  fend  off  competition  from  other 
souces  of  information. 

•  “Keep  our  eyes  on  the  ball,”  he  said.  “We  are  in 
the  information  business,  not  the  printing  business  or  the 
distribution  business.”  He  continued,  “We  must  not 
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forget  that  our  greatest  strength  is  the  ability  to  research, 
gather,  organize  and  present  information  in  coherent  fash¬ 
ion.” 

•  “Don’t  be  afraid  of  change;  don’t  resist  change 
whether  in  the  newsroom  or  in  the  production  or  distribu¬ 
tion  operation.  Too  many  newsrooms  have  editing 
philosophies  and  procedures  designed  to  cope  with  hot 
metal.  Electronics  frees  them  from  the  shackles  of  hot 
metal,  but  they  keep  the  old  procedures.” 

•  “Strengthen  the  number  and  quality  of  our  editors 
because  the  selection  process  of  what  goes  into  our  papers 
and  what  does  not  will  grow  in  importance  as  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  readers’  time  increases.” 

•  “Don’t  try  to  be  what  you  are  not.  Know  your 
audience  and  serve  that  audience  with  the  news  and 
information  they  need  to  know,  should  know  as  well  as 
want  to  know.” 

•  “Stop  looking  at  AP  as  a  cheap  way  to  get  the  breaking 
news  and  to  fill  space  around  ads.  If  we  want  a  quality  wire 
service,  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  If  we  want  AP  to 
continue  to  improve,  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Some 
of  us  have  not  been  —  witness  the  fuss  over  the  assessment 
increase  last  year.” 

•  “Let’s  not  forget  what  AP  is  all  about.  It  is  a  unique 
news  cooperative  -  the  only  one  in  the  world.  It  is  built  on 
our  cooperation.  The  more  all  of  us  cooperate,  the  better 
the  total  news  report.” 

•  Citing  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  AP  member  news¬ 
papers  are  still  on  the  slow  speed  wire,  Ungaro  said, 
“Trying  to  produce  a  modem  newspaper  with  the  slow 
speed  wire  is  like  traveling  to  Europe  in  a  sailboat.  In  this 
age  of  high  speed  communications,  we  need  to  push  our¬ 
selves  to  catch  up  and  then  encourage  AP  to  keep  moving 
ahead  in  finding  ways  to  move  news  and  photos  to  use 
faster.” 

•  “We  need  to  find  ways  to  take  better  advantage  of  this 
river  of  information  (the  AP  news  report). 

•  “Do  not  let  this  50-year  dialogue  between  us  (APME) 
and  the  AP  (Associated  Press)  fall  into  disuse.  In  trying  to 
help  with  so  many  changing  facets  of  our  business,  there  is 
a  danger  that  APME  will  focus  less  on  the  AP  news  and 
photo  reports.  This  would  be  a  tragic  mistake.” 

•  Finally,  Ungaro  said,  “We  can’t  forget  the  sum  and 
substance  of  what  we  are  all  about  —  content.  Each  in  our 
own  way  .  .  .  we  need  to  provide  a  mix  of  information  that 
is  compelling  to  our  readers,  valuable  information  that 
they  can’t  find  elsewhere.  If  we  do  and  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  next  25  years,  we  will  be  around  for  the  75th  annual 
convention  in  Louisville  in  2008.” 
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Poll  shows  newspapers  gaining  credibility 

Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  toid  iatest  resuits 


By  Bill  Gloede 

A  poll  conducted  recently  by  the  Lou  Harris  organiza¬ 
tion  reveals  that  for  the  first  time  in  years,  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  press  is  rising. 

Louis  Harris  reported  to  the  APME  last  week  that  the 
number  of  adult  Americans  who  have  a  “great  deal  of 
confidence"  in  the  press  establishment  has  risen  from  a 
low  of  14%  in  1982  to  19%  now.  Since  1979,  the  confidence 
figure  had  fallen  from  29%  in  1979  to  19%  in  1980  to  16%  in 
1981  to  14%  in  1982. 

Said  Harris,  “Take  some  solace  while  you  can.” 

Press  people  are  now  viewed  as  more  believable  than 
labor  leaders,  palimony  lawyers,  state  and  local  politicians 
and  business  leaders,  he  said.  But  the  public  still  has  less 
confidence  in  the  press  than  it  does  in  organized  religious 
leaders,  doctors,  college  presidents.  Congressional  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  White  House. 

The  Harris  survey  also  indicated  that  newspapers  are 
closing  the  credibility  gap  between  the  press  and  televison 
news. 

“You  have  been  able  to  cut  what  was  an  1 1  point  (tv) 
lead  .  .  .  down  to  a  current  five  points,”  said  Harris. 

AP  execs  deiiver  upbeat  report 

The  finances  of  the  Associated  Press  are  in  decidedly 
better  shape  this  year,  according  to  three  of  AP's  top 
executives. 

“  AP  finances  are  much  stronger  now,”  reported  Frank 
Batten,  chairman  and  cheif  executive  officer  of  Landmark 
Communications  and  chairman  of  the  AP  board.  Batten 
credited  AP's  management  with  reining  in  costs  while 
developing  new  sources  of  revenue. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  the  most  recent  increase  in  AP's 
member  assessment  was  the  lowest  in  1 1  years. 

Keith  Fuller,  the  AP's  president  and  general  manager, 
said  that  in  1984,  newspaper  members  will  pay  only  48%  of 
AP's  costs,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  every  AP 
department  is  trying  to  develop  outside  sources  of  reve¬ 
nue. 

Fuller  also  announced  that  the  AP  planned  to  sign  a 
contract  last  week  for  the  purchase  of  1,000  satellite 
receiving  stations  that  it  hopes  to  have  deployed  at  mem¬ 
ber  sites  by  May  1 .  The  earth  stations  will  allow  the  wire 
service  to  wean  more  of  its  data  communications  services 
from  AT&T  long  lines,  thereby  cutting  overhead  sub¬ 
stantially. 

He  announced  that  the  AP  editorial  staff  is  at  an  all  time 
high,  and  he  said  that  total  staff  levels  have  been  reduced, 
largely  through  automation. 

Fuller  said  the  AP  is  continuing  the  development  of  a 
new  photo  transmission  system  that  will  allow  AP  Laser- 
photos  to  be  transmitted  exclusively  by  satellite.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  AP  is  continuing  work  on  three  “Electronic 
Darkrooms,”  two  for  use  by  the  AP  and  its  bureaus  and 
one  for  use  by  newspaper  members. 

AP  vice  president  and  executive  editor  Louis  D.  Boc- 
cardi  reported  that  the  wire  service's  study  of  its  assess¬ 
ment  formula  has  not  yet  found  a  better  way  to  distribute 
costs  among  members.  However,  he  emphasized  that  the 
study  is  continuing. 


New  AP  sports  stat  wire  due  Dec.  1 

Byron  Yake,  general  sports  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press,  announced  plans  at  the  annual  APME  meeting  in 
Louisville  last  week  for  the  December  1  establishment  of  a 
new,  high-speed  sports  statistics  wire. 

To  be  called  “AP  Special  Sports  Statistics,”  the  new 
wire  will  move  agate  on  all  major  sports.  It  will  feature  an 
expanded,  8-column  box  on  all  National  Basketball 
Association  games;  complete  lines  on  sporting  events,  an 
inning-by-inning  recap  of  how  runs  are  scored  in  baseball 
games;  a  pitching  form  for  each  baseball  game;  football 
forms  for  both  National  and  U.S.  Football  league  games; 
and  groups  of  lists,  such  as  lists  of  rookie  pitchers  who 
have  pitched  no  hitters,  strikeout  leaders,  etc. 

The  new  wire  will  move  at  1 ,200  words  per  minute,  and 
newspapers  will  need  a  separate  computer  port  for  a  new 
circuit  and  a  modem  or  selector,  which  the  AP  will  install 
at  the  newspaper. 

The  agate  copy  will  be  delivered  unjustified  so  that 
newspapers  can  mold  it  to  fit  their  own  specific  needs. 
The  new  wire ,  Y ake  said ,  was  developed  in  response  to  the 
Associated  Press  Sports  Editors  (APSE),  who  have  been 
“clamoring  for  more  agate.” 

Reviewing  USA  Today’s  impact 

In  an  APME  panel  discussion  on  the  impact  USA  Today 
has  had  on  the  newspaper  industry,  new  research  into 
USA  Today's  readership  was  released  by  Belden  Associ¬ 
ates. 

The  research,  said  Tom  Holbein,  a  Belden  executive 
vice  president,  was  “probably  the  most  favorable  of  any 
reader  research  that  we  have  ever  conducted  since  I've 
been  at  Belden.”  He's  been  with  Belden  for  15  years. 

USA  Today  readers  “are  not  typical  people,”  Holbein 
said.  They  are  upwardly  mobile,  highly  paid  people  who 
tend  towards  “long-term  mobility, ”  meaning  people  who 
move  several  times  in  their  careers  for  employment 
reasons.  People  who  fit  this  description  make  up  roughly 
8%  of  U.S.  population. 

Holbein  said  these  people  “love”  the  ‘Across  the  USA’ 
feature  of  USA  Today,  since  they  can  read  about  places 
they  have  lived. 

The  high  story  count  in  USA  Today  is  perceived  as 
“more  information,”  Holbein  said.  The  readers  do  not  feel 
they  are  being  “short-changed”  by  the  brevity  of  the 
stories. 

USA  Today,  according  to  the  Belden  survey,  has  re¬ 
versed  the  trend  toward  less  duplicate  readership.  Most 
readers  of  the  paper  also  read  a  local  daily.  And  the  more 
local  dailies  they  read,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  read  USA 
Today,  the  research  found. 

The  most  criticized  aspect  of  USA  Today  is  its  lack  of 
local  news,  Holbein  said.  But  he  noted  Gannett’s  Los 
Angeles  project  in  which  two  local  products.  Rancho 
Today  and  Upland  Today,  have  been  modeled  after  USA 
Today. 

The  survey  was  conducted  earlier  this  year  and  was 
based  on  interviews  with  more  than  1 5 ,000  people  who  live 
in  cities  where  USA  Today  is  available.  At  the  same  time, 
Belden  surveyed  the  top  200  U.S.  dailies  concerning 
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changes  that  have  been  introduced  since  USA  Today 
began  publication.  More  than  100  responded. 

In  a  report  on  the  newspaper  survey  made  available  to 
editors  at  the  APME  meeting,  Belden  maintains,  “USA 
Today  has  influenced  American  newspapers  more  than 
any  other  factor  in  recent  years.  Regardless  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  uncertainty  surrounding  its  success  or  potential 
failure  as  a  national  newspaper,  USA  Today  has  already 
established  a  remarkable  legacy  because  of  the  way  it  has 
affected  the  architecture  and  editing  practices  of  dailies 
everywhere.” 

Regarding  readership  of  USA  Today,  Belden  reports, 
“Our  research  shows  that  readers  love  it.  They  cite  the 
color,  the  technical  graphics  that  tell  stories  at  a  glance, 
the  diversity  of  the  front  page  and  the  impression  that 
there’s  something  for  everyone  there.  Also,  they  like  the 
anchoring  —  the  predictable  organization  of  the  paper  that 
enables  a  reader  to  go  directly  to  a  particular  type  of 
content.” 

Ron  Semple,  publisher  of  the  17,000  daily  circulation 
Winona  (Minn.)  Daily  News,  followed  Holbien  with  the 
comment,  “USA  Today  is  leading  a  revolution  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  news  to  the  reader,”  a  business  he  considers 
the  primary  reason  for  publishing  a  newspaper. 

“Most  American  newspapers,”  said  Semple,  “are  long- 
winded  bores  —  they  are  full  of  stories  which  confuse 
length  with  depth.  USA  Today  is  not  boring  -  period,”  he 
opinioned. 

Semple’s  newspaper,  owned  by  Lee  Enterprises,  this 
year  made  radical  changes  in  format,  content,  and  pricing. 
The  News  established  a  minimum  70%  newshole  and  a 
24-page  minimum  size.  It  stepped  up  its  use  of  color, 
though  the  quality  of  the  color,  Semple  said,  was  akin  to  an 
explosion  in  a  paint  factory.  Prices  were  boosted  38%  for 
home  delivery  and  50%  for  newsstand  sales. 

The  paper  has  a  “front  page  whose  stories  frequently 
owe  much  more  to  interest  than  to  importance,”  Semple 
said.  They  put  “color,  any  color,  any  place  they  can  put 
it.”  Contest  and  sweepstakes  were  started;  graphics  were 
used  heavily. 

Regarding  content,  Semple  said,  “Some  mornings,  we 
use  all  of  the  AP  wire  report  on  the  slow  speed  wire  as  well 
as  all  of  the  stories  that  are  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times/ 
Washington  Post  wire.” 

He  added,  “Granted,  we  only  use  the  first  two  para¬ 
graphs  of  most  of  these  stories,”  but  said,  “we  still  run 
long  stories  if  they  are  important  enough  or  interesting 
enough.” 

Semple  reported  that  the  circulation  declines  normally 
associated  with  price  hikes  did  not  materialize  —  the  paper 
lost  some  circulation  during  the  summer,  but  it  loses 
circulation  every  summer  because  the  three  colleges  in 
town  are  out  of  session.  Circulation  has  been  on  an  upward 
trend,  he  said,  since  September. 

“Reader  reaction  has  been  exactly  what  the  man  from 
Belden  told  you.  They  like  that,”  Semple  said  in  referring 
to  the  changes  his  paper  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  admitted,  “Most  journalists  who 
have  seen  our  newspaper  do  not  like  it.”  But,  he  said,  “the 
reader  seems  to  be  having  a  lot  of  fun.” 


Govt,  ownership  of  information 

Accusing  the  Reagan  Administration  of  conducting  a 
“very  successful  and  coordinated  campaign"  to  impose 
“massive  censorship"  on  government  information.  Jack 
Landau,  executive  director  of  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  warned  editors  of  an  effort 
by  the  Administration  to  allow  government  ownership  of 
information  for  the  first  time  in  the  nation’s  history. 


Landau  warned  that  an  amendment  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  being  proposed  by  the  Adminstration 
would  allow  the  government  to  establish  and  collect 
royalties  and  fees  for  government  information.  The  pro¬ 
posal  is  scheduled  to  be  considered  in  the  Senate  during 
the  current  session. 

Landau  said  the  amendment  would  allow  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  impose  these  fees  based  on  two  criteria  —  the 
commercial  value  of  the  information  and  the  cost  of  com¬ 
piling  the  information.  Landau  said  that  if  these  criteria 
were  applied  to  information  such  as  the  Pentagon  papers, 
they  would  have  been  prohibitively  expensive. 

Landau  said  that  since  the  nation  was  established,  the 
government  has  been  prohibited  from  owning  information. 
He  said  the  founding  fathers  saw  the  government  own¬ 
ership  of  information  in  Britain  as  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  therefore  kept  a  government  copyright  pro¬ 
vision  out  of  the  Constitution. 

Landau  also  warned  of  Administration  proposals  to 
exempt  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  from  provisions  of 
the  Fol  Act  and  to  impose  prior  censorship  on  all  govern¬ 
ment  employee  writings,  speeches  and  public  reports.  He 
pointed  out  that  these  proposals  have  all  been  introduced 
in  the  past  45  days. 

Editors  and  the  new  ad  standards 

Walter  Mattson,  president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  New  York  Times  Company  and  the  ANPA’s  SAU 
ambassador,  traveled  to  the  APME  meeting  last  week  to 
warn  editors  that  newsroom  preparations  for  the  new 
Standard  Advertising  Unit  system  should  have  begun 
“yesterday.” 

The  new  system,  he  said,  would  involve  such  changes  at 
some  newspapers  as  column  width  changes,  printing  page 
size  changes,  changes  in  head  counts,  typefaces,  picture 
cuts,  agate  forms,  etc. 

Mattson  also  warned  that  computer  programs  would 
likely  have  to  be  modified.  He  said  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
has  already  fround  that  more  than  120  programs  will  have 
to  be  modified  to  conform  to  the  new  ad  standards. 

The  new  system,  slated  to  go  into  effect  July  1 ,  is  geared 
to  making  newspapers  a  more  attractive  national  media 
buy,  Mattson  said. 


APME  posts  surpius 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association  is 
in  financially  sound  condition,  its  finance  committee  re¬ 
ports. 

APME  took  in  roughly  $  1 22 ,000  in  convention  fees  from 
the  655  editors  and  spouses  who  attended  the  Louisville 
meeting.  The  APME’s  sole  source  of  revenue  is  the 
registration  fees  collected  at  its  annual  conference. 

The  total  costs  for  this  year’s  convention  will 
approximate  $100,000,  leaving  a  $22,0(X)  surplus.  When 
applied  to  APME’s  $17,000  in  annual  operating  expenses 
for  the  past  year,  the  surplus  totals  $7,000. 

The  APME  board  voted  to  assure  that  the  registration 
fees  for  each  annual  conference  be  set  high  enough  to  pay 
for  the  convention,  APME’s  annual  operating  expenses 
and  to  produce  a  reasonable  surplus. 

The  APME’s  financial  condition  was  weakened  last 
year  when  a  smaller  than  anticipated  attendance  at  the  San 
Diego  convention  caused  convention  costs  to  exceed  the 
amount  taken  in  from  registration  fees. 

The  APME  board  also  voted  to  establish  a  new  “Top 
Performance”  award  for  non-deadline  writing.  It  also 
decided  to  split  the  annual  photo  award  into  two  categor¬ 
ies,  deadline  photos  and  feature  photos. 
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Basic  inaccuracies  erode  newspaper  credibility 

Kansas  City  ombudsman  says  newspapers 
have  got  to  straighten  out  their  products 


By  Hugh  Morgan 

Basic  inaccuracies  in  the  newspaper  top  the  list  of  com¬ 
plaints  by  readers,  said  Donald  Jones,  ombudsman  and 
former  city  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times. 

“There  are  plain  old  errors  of  facts.  We  get  names 
wrong,  we  get  addresses  wrong,  we  get  locations  wrong 
for  public  buildings,  we  get  sports  scores  wrong.  And 
every  error  of  fact  erodes  our  credibility,”  Jones  said  in  a 
recent  address  to  a  Mid-America  Press  Institute  seminar  in 
St.  Louis  on  copy  editing. 

“More  than  any  other  thing,  the  tide  of  errors  of  fact  is 
the  cause  of  newspapers  ranking  below  banks  in  the  eyes 
of  the  American  people  as  an  institution  that  can  be 
trusted,”  said  Jones,  who  referred  to  a  recent  study  by 
researchers  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  noted  that 
the  study  showed  that  newspapers  ranked  ninth  of  thirteen 
major  American  institutions  measured  on  public  confi¬ 
dence.  Television  ranked  twelfth. 

‘The  craftsmanship  of  accurate 
reporting,  the  drudgery  of  verification, 
has  been  lost,”  Jones  said. 

Jones  said  that  he  believes  one  reason  contributing  to 
the  factual  errors  is  because  reporters — who  are  better 
educated — are  less  well-trained  than  in  the  past. 

“The  craftsmanship  of  accurate  reporting,  the  drudgery 
of  verification,  has  been  lost,”  Jones  said.  He  blamed 
Journalism  schools  in  part,  stating  they  have  placed  less 
emphasis  on  verification  and  more  on  investigation  and  the 
anecdotal .  He  said  except  for  a  few  schools,  there  has  been 
much  less  emphasis  on  copy  editing. 

He  blamed  Journalism  schools  in  part, 
stating  they  have  placed  less  emphasis 
on  verification  and  more  on 
investigation  and  the  anecdotal. 

“Also  many  big  dailies  no  longer  cover  the  kinds  of 
news  where  a  reporter  learns  to  verify — the  police  items, 
the  fires,  hotel  beats,  obituaries,”  he  said.  “Many  young 
reporters  now  end  up  with  bylines  on  Page  I  without  ever 
having  to  pay  their  dues  on  the  street.” 

“The  second  thing  1  fault  for  the  tide  of  errors  in  all 
papers  is  the  decline  in  the  craft  of  copy  editing,”  he  said. 
“And  I  certainly  don’t  blame  it  on  the  terminals.” 

“I  strongly  believe  the  single  most  important  people  in 
the  future  of  restoring  public  confidence  in  newspapers  are 
copy  editors  and  copy  chiefs. 

“A  copy  desk  is  the  solid  rock  on  which  everything  else 
the  paper  does  is  based.  A  strong,  aggressive,  self- 
confident  copy  desk — a  desk  that  questions,  demands  to 
have  gaps  filled  in  stories,  a  desk  alert  to  bias  and  reporter 
opinion — a  desk  suspicious  of  the  current  fads  in  writing — 
a  desk  that  prides  itself  on  its  accuracy — a  desk  that  revels 
in  the  purity  and  exactness  of  language — that  kind  of  desk 
is  the  basis  of  a  great  newspaper. 

“Whether  it’s  a  small-town  weekly  or  a  big-city  daily, 
size  doesn’t  matter,”  Jones  said.  “It’s  the  quality  of  edit¬ 
ing  that  counts.” 

Jones  mentioned  other  reader  complaints,  including  a 
belief  that  many  editors  and  reporters  are  arrogant — they 
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are  unwilling  to  admit  errors  and  they  display  incredibly 
bad  manners. 

The  weekend  conference  for  professional  journalists 
was  co-chaired  by  Howard  R.  Fibich,  news  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Doug  Kneibert,  editor  of  the 
Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat. 

In  another  speech,  Harry  Levins,  slot  man  and  writing 
coach  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  gave  a  copy  desk 
editor’s  complaints  about  reporters. 

A  summary  of  Levin’s  views  includes: 

•  “Reporters  have  never  heard  of  original  sin.  Report¬ 
ers  tend  to  be  liberals.  They  believe,  as  liberals  do,  in  the 
perfectability  of  man.  And  if  man  can  be  perfect,  so  can  his 
copy.  But  the  copy  desk  has  tasted  of  sin.  We  see  it 
daily — sins  of  omission.  Sins  of  commission. 

“Nor  are  copy  editors  above  sinning  themselves.  They 
are  humans  involved  in  a  human  activity,  and  yes,  there 
are  one  or  two  instances  in  recorded  history  in  which  a 
copy  editor  inserted  an  error  into  a  story. 

“Still,  you  will  forgive  the  copy  editor  for  his  irritation  at 
the  fact  that  the  reporter  froths  at  the  mouth  over  this 
particular  error,  but  remains  oddly  quiet  about  the  1 3  or  23 
or  37  other  instances  in  the  same  story  in  which  the  copy 
editor  has  corrected  spelling,  syntax,  grammar  and  facts.  ” 

•  “Reporters  sincerely  believe  they  are  artists.  Now, 
being  an  artist  in  American  society  provides  some  fringe 
benefits.  It  lets  you  have  a  messy  desk,  grow  a  beard  and 
drive  a  Volvo. 

“On  a  rare  occasion,  we  see  a  piece  of  art  on  the  copy 
desk.  It  usually  speaks  for  itself,  and  copy  editors  will 
mention  the  story  in  terms  of  awe.  But  usually  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis,  we  see  mostly  ’63  Chevys.  This  stuff  isn’t  art; 
it’s  journalism.  Copy  editors  aren’t  scrawling  on  the  Mona 
Lisa.  They’re  straightening  fenders.” 

•  “Reporters  believe  in  telepathy.  They  must.  Other¬ 
wise,  they  wouldn’t  write  so  vaguely.  With  telepathy,  the 
image  in  the  reporter’s  mind  is  transmitted  directly  to  the 
reader’s  mind,  without  the  need  to  bother  with  clear  and 
specific  English.  Vague  writing  is  probably  the  source  of 
more  reporter-copy  editor  conflicts  than  any  other  single 
problem.” 

•  “Reporters  believe  that  because  they  make  their  liv¬ 
ing  by  writing,  they  are  good  writers.  And  they  believe  that 
because  copy  editors  are  not  writers,  copy  editors  have  no 
business  messing  with  writing. 

“Well,  you  don’t  have  to  be  agourmet  cook  to  recognize 
a  bad  hot  dog.  And  you  don’t  have  to  be  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way  to  recognize  the  bad  writing  in  most  American  news¬ 
papers. 

“Many  young  reporters  now  end  up 
with  bylines  on  Page  1  without  ever 
having  to  pay  their  dues  on  the  street.” 

“Reporters  fail  to  remember  two  key  elements:  (a)  Writ¬ 
ing  is  a  two-part  transaction.  It  involves  not  only  the  writer 
but  also  the  readers.  Writing  that  is  unintelligible  to  the 
reader  is,  by  definition,  not  writing,  (b)  The  copy  editor  is 
the  first  reader.  ‘What  does  a  copy  editor  know  about  it?’ 
the  reporter  wails.  Precisely.  The  copy  editor  comes  into 
the  story  cold.  Just  like  a  reader.” 

As  a  counterpoint  to  Levins,  Eliot  Porter,  reporter  for 
the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  presented  the  views  of  report- 
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ers  on  what  bothers  them  about  copy  editors. 

He  said  the  reporter  who  makes  a  mistake  gets  pilloried, 
sometimes  by  having  the  name  singled  out  in  a  weekly 
column  written  by  the  ombudsman.  At  times,  the  reporter 
is  held  up  for  criticism  by  the  staff  and  also  gets  a  dressing 
down  from  the  managing  editor. 

“We  don't  find  this  ever  happens  with  copy  editors.  If  it 
does,  it  is  quite  invisible  to  reporters.  And  if  you  attempt  to 
follow  what  somebody  calls  the  vapor  trail  through  the 
computer,  you  find  it  isjust  that — it  just  trails  off,”  he  said. 

“I’ve  never  known  an  editor  for  a  paper  I’ve  worked  for 
to  take  the  blame  himself,  to  apologize  to  the  reporter 
when  a  mistake  was  made,”  he  said. 

Porter  said  another  problem  with  the  copy  desk  is 
inconsistency. 

“Well,  you  don't  have  to  be  a  gourmet 
cook  to  recognize  a  bad  hot  dog.  And 
you  don’t  have  to  be  Ernest  Hemingway 
to  recognize  the  bad  writing  in  most 
American  newspapers.  < 

On  one  hand,  editors  say  that  they  have  to  tinker  with 
copy  from  reporters  because  reporters  don’t  realize  how 
unintelligible  it  is,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  editors  do 
not  touch  unintelligible  copy  written  by  certain  writers, 
usually  a  far-flung  correspondent,  because  of  fear  these 
highly  paid  writers  would  complain  to  the  managing  editor 
about  any  copy  changes. 

Porter  said  the  copy  editors  decide  it  is  not  worth  it  to 
make  the  needed  changes  “and  so  we  run  it  pretty  much 
unscathed.  We  give  it  kind  of  primary  treatment,  like 
sewage.  What  we  got  here  is  kind  of  a  hierarchy  of  non¬ 
sense.” 

In  another  presentation,  Dan  Potter,  executive  editor  of 
the  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner,  said  that  an  editor  has 
to  serve  as  the  in-house  writing  coach  on  small  dailies. 

Murdoch  thrives  on 

News  America  Publishing.  Inc.,  headed  by  Rupert 
Murdoch,  decided  to  purchase  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
for  $90  million  because  it  thrives  on  big  city  competitive 
situations,  according  to  Don  Kummerfeld,  News 
America’s  president. 

Kummerfeld  added  the  company  has  no  interest  in 
acquiring  “small,  monopoly  newspapers”  —  a  policy 
which  sets  News  America  apart  from  most  other  news¬ 
paper  companies.  The  most  sought  after  newspaper 
properties  are  usually  considered  to  be  the  small  to 
medium  sized  dailies  in  growth  markets  where  there  is 
no  competing  newspaper  across  town. 

“We’re  not  afraid  of  competitive  situations,”  Kum¬ 
merfeld  said.  “We  don’t  have  any  monopoly  newspa¬ 
pers.  We’re  not  interested  in  small  monopoly  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  expanding  our 
newspapers  in  major  cities  that  have  a  potential  for 
newspaper  growth.” 

Kummerfeld  added  that  News  America  considered 
the  Sun-Times  “to  be  an  opportunity  we  couldn’t  miss. 
Large  metro  newspapers  don’t  come  on  the  market 
very  often,  especially  when  they  are  making  money.” 

Kummerfeld  said  that  the  Sun-Times  has  been  “con¬ 
sistently  profitable”  over  the  years  and  that  News 
America  regarded  it  as  a  “stable  newspaper.” 

As  a  result,  he  said  the  company  is  not  now  envision¬ 
ing  making  major  changes.  “This  is  not  a  crisis 
situation;  not  one  where  dramatic  changes  are  re- 


“And  I  don’t  mean  just  marking  up  tearsheets  or  having 
reporters  look  over  your  shoulder  while  you  edit,  although 
you  should  regularly  do  that,”  he  said. 

“Develop  a  writing  class.  Limit  each  session  to  one 
topic,  such  as  the  narrative  style,  or  how  to  attribute 
without  hurting  the  flow  of  a  story.  Hold  them  every  week 
or  two  weeks  and  don’t  let  the  meeting  run  more  than  45 
minutes.  Try  to  guide  the  meeting  but  don’t  lecture.  Offer 
some  suggestions  and  encourage  your  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  to  offer  theirs.”  he  said. 

Randolph  Murray,  chief  copy  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  discussed  recruiting  and  training  copy  editors.  As 
to  recruiting,  Murray  said  the  Tribune  primarily  goes 
through  the  many  resumes  and  applications  it  gets  and  it 
tries  “to  pick  people  that  we  can  identify  as  primarily 
people  that  we  want  to  start  out  on  the  copy  desk  and 
develop. 

He  said  the  reporter  who  makes  a 
mistake  gets  pilloried,  sometimes  by 
having  the  name  singled  out  in  a  weekly 
column  written  by  the  ombudsman. 

“Generally,  we  look  for  people  who  have  the  kind  of 
experience  at  a  smaller  daily  that  will  be  equivalent  to  a 
news  editor  or  a  slot  person  on  the  Chicago  Tribune,”  he 
said.  “And  that  way,  when  we  are  hiring  somebody  as  a 
copy  editor,  then  we  are  getting  somebody  who  has  the 
good  basic  skills  of  a  copy  editor,  but  also  someone  we  can 
develop  into  a  future  news  editor  or  slot  person  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.” 

Other  speakers  included  Amour  Krupnik,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Glohe-Democraf,  Vernon 
A.  Stone,  director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  and  Don  M.  Seigel,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  linguistics  at  Northeastern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago. 

big  city  competition 

quired,”  he  said. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  Field  Enterprises’ 
announcement  of  the  sale,  Murdoch  stated  that  one  of 
his  first  goals  is  to  add  new  and  enlarged  sections  to  the 
Sunday  Sun-Times.  Murdoch  added  that  he  beleives 
the  Sun-Times’  future  growth  depends  on  the  paper 
having  “a  strong,  competitive  position  on  Sunday.” 

Kummerfeld  said  News  America  believes  that  in 
markets  where  there  is  “spirited  competition”  with 
other  newspapers,  “the  number  of  readers  is  expanding 
despite  market  contraction.  There  are  more  newspa¬ 
pers  sold  today  in  New  York  than  10  years  ago  when 
there  was  less  people.” 

Kummerfeld  said  the  “choice  is  better”  for  consum¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  when  there  are  competing  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  in  those  advantages  more  “editorial 
choices”  for  readers  and  lower  rates  for  advertisers. 

“We  don’t  believe  monopolies  are  the  ultimate 
evolution  for  newspapers,  nor  is  it  desirable,”  Kum¬ 
merfeld  said,  adding  that  monopoly  newspapers  tend  to 
follow  “short-sighted  policies”  and  “price  themselves 
out  of  the  market.” 

The  result,  Kummerfeld  said,  is  competition  springs 
up  from  other  media  such  as  local  television  and  direct 
mail. 

“We  should  take  the  long  view,”  he  concluded,  “and 
make  sure  we’re  being  competitive.” 
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Want  to  get  into  electronic  publishing? 

Newspapers  told  to  decide  in  a  hurry 
or  lose  out  to  other  entrepreneurs 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Newspaper  companies  thinking  about  becoming 
information  providers  for  emerging  electronic  publishing 
ventures  better  make  up  their  minds  in  a  hurry,  or  their 
opportunities  will  vanish  as  other,  fast-acting 
entrepreneurs  take  their  places,  a  recent  telecommunica¬ 
tions  symposium  was  told. 

Christopher  Burns,  former  associate  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post  who  now  heads  his  own  electronic 
publishing  consulting  firm,  issued  his  warning  to  publish¬ 
ers  and  other  newspaper  executives  attending  the  sym¬ 
posium  in  Dallas  sponsored  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  from  Oct.  24-27. 

“The  phone  companies  are  anxiously  looking  for  partners 
—  people  who  know  something  about  information 
gathering,”  Burns  said.  “They  will  turn  first  to  newspapers. 
If  you  don’t  respond  to  the  offer,  it  will  go  away.” 

Burns  said  newspapers  have  “at  most  a  year”  to  be  part 
of  emerging  telecommunications  ventures.  He  said  that 
hundreds  of  information  entrepreneurs  are  springing  up 
around  the  country. 

“Sooner  or  later  they  will  make  their  way  to  Parsippany, 
New  Jersey,  and  say  ‘let’s  make  a  deal,”’  Burns  said. 
Parsippany  is  the  headquarters  of  AT&T  Information  Sys- 
tems. 

“The  phone  companies  are  anxiously 
looking  for  partners  —  people  who  know 
something  about  information  gathering,” 
Burns  said.  ‘They  will  turn  first  to 
newspapers.  If  you  don’t  respond  to  the 
offer,  it  will  go  away.” _ 

He  predicted  that  videotex’s  greatest  impact  on  news¬ 
papers  will  be  to  “reduce  their  role  as  reflectors  and  arbi- 
tors  of  what’s  going  on.  People  will  be  able  to  write  their 
own  stories  and  put  them  on  the  (electronic)  bulletin 
board.” 

After  his  main  talk.  Burns  spoke  in  a  smaller  workshop 
session  where  he  advised  separating  any  telecommunica¬ 
tions  ventures  from  newspaper  publishing  operations. 

Despite  Burns’  contention,  however,  several  speakers 
at  the  symposium  told  how  their  newspaper  companies 
were  able  to  utilize  their  dailies’  hardware  and  databases 
to  start  electronic  publishing  ventures. 

Joseph  DiMarino,  sales  manager  for  VU/TEXT 
Information  Services,  a  subsidiary  of  Philadelphia  News- 
pap'TS  Inc.,  said  the  “biggest  and  best”  user  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  which  put  the  newspaper  library  online  to  the  public, 
turned  out  to  be  the  public  library. 

Local  school  systems,  universities,  banks  and  lawyers 
are  also  good  customers  for  the  service,  he  said. 

DiMarino  noted  that  VU/TEXT  started  in  mid- 1981  with 
eight  subscribers  and  now  has  over  400. 

He  cautioned,  however,  that  newspapers  putting  their 
morgues  online  should  consider  their  internal  needs  first 
before  looking  into  outside  commercial  possibilities. 

Robert  Farquhar,  assistant  managing  editor  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  and  the  Oklahoman,  said  libraries  are 
also  the  biggest  customers  for  Oklahoma  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany’s  online  library,  but  he  added  local  tv  stations  were 
also  good  customers. 
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“Tv  stations  have  been  getting  their  news  out  of  newspapers 
for  years,  we  might  as  well  have  them  pay  for  it,”  he  said. 

Farquhar  said  the  computerized  library  has  about  25 
outside  customers  at  present  and  is  “growing  without 
much  effort  on  our  part.”  He  said  OPUBCO  expects  to 
break  even  with  its  online  library  “much  sooner”  than 
original  projections  of  a  profit  by  1985. 

Shaun  Higgins,  director  of  electronic  publishing  for 
Cowles  Publishing  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  said  the 
operation  of  a  “viable”  videotex  service  “is  within  reach 
of  every  newspaper  in  the  nation.”  Higgins  said  Cowles 
developed  a  software  package  which  “automatically” 
transfers  stories  from  its  DEC  editing  system  to  Electronic 
Editions,  the  company’s  videotex  service. 

Cowles  charges  subscribers  a  flat  rate  of  $19.95  for 
Electronic  Editions,  Higgins  said.  He  remarked  that  the 
service  will  break  even  at  165  subscribers  and  at  300  sub¬ 
scribers  “make  a  rather  handsome  profit  for  a  very  low 
investment.” 

Phillip  J.  Meek,  president  and  publisher  of  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  said  his  publication’s  electronic 
publishing  venture,  Star-Tex,  now  reaches  750  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  for  a  flat  monthly  fee  of  $7.95. 

Meek  said  Star-Tex,  which  features  news  and 
information  taken  from  the  daily  newspaper  plus  other 
information,  could  have  reached  the  break  even  point  by 
the  third  quarter  of  next  year  if  the  company  had  not 
decided  to  “invest  more”  in  the  service. 

Robert  L.  Anderson,  director  of  electronic  publishing 
services  for  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times,  said  his 
company  believes  one-way  teletext  on  cable-tv  has 
“excellent”  potential  as  an  “advertising  medium.”  In 
association  with  Dissly  Research,  a  subsidiary,  and 
Videographic  Systems  of  America,  the  company  is 
developing  a  teletext  service  for  its  cable  channel,  CJ&T 
Cable. 

“Our  research  told  us  people  will  use  them  (teletext 
decoders)  once  they  get  them,”  Anderson  said.  “Teletext 
is  likely  to  be  more  complimentary  to  our  newspapers  than 
competition.  It  appeals  more  to  younger  people,  often  well 
educated,  often  good  consumers,  but  who  are  not  good 
newspaper  readers.” _ 

Burns  said  newspapers  have  “at  most 
a  year”  to  be  part  of  emerging 
telecommunications  ventures. _ 

Roland  Weeks  Jr.,  president  of  Gulf  Publishing,  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  stated  that  his  company  is  seeking  to  establish  a 
cable  network  along  the  state’s  Gulf  coast  which  could 
eventually  have  greater  household  penetration  than  the 
Biloxi-Gulfport  Sun  and  Daily  Herald. 

Weeks  said  the  company  views  its  cable  newscasts  “as 
an  extension  of  our  newsroom.”  Weeks  noted  that  in  his 
market  there  is  only  one  broadcast  tv  station,  although 
there  are  16  radio  stations. 

“That  leaves  a  lot  of  room  for  video,”  Weeks  com¬ 
mented,  adding  that  his  cable  ad  rates  were  similar  to  local 
radio  rates. 

He  said  that  although  he  expects  revenues  to  fall  short  of 
the  $300,000  projected  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1984,  he  believes  the  planned  cable  network  “will  grow  to 
in  excess  of  $1  million.  It’s  our  kind  of  business,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  news.” 
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leave  things  out.  ’ 
kdded  that  the  high  speed  wires  au 
function  follows  form’’  and  that  more  nas 
'to  make  the  technology  work  for  us.” 


“fiP  and  UP!  are  sending  too  much” 
Uoyd  Carver,  wire  editor  of  the  Nashviile 
Tennessean  stated.  “IVe’re  paid  for  what 
we  put  in  the  paper,  not  for  what  we 
ieave  out,  but  we’re  spending  97%  of 
our  time  just  pushing  buttons  to  leave 
things  out,” 


Just  how  pivotal  the  wire  editor  can  be  in  •'»!Uin 
ogether  a  newspaper  was  made  cl” 

Registf' 


Wire  editors, 

your  problem  is  our  solution. 
UPl  Custom  Data 

On  October  15, a  timely  story  appeared  in  E&P  depicting  how  wire  editors  are  overwhelmed  with  copy.  Far  too  many 
spend  more  time  deciding  what  to  leave  out  than  determining  what  to  get  into  print.  Wire  editors — you  were  right! 

Now  we  have  the  solution.  UPl  Custom  Data.  Quickly,  you  can  separate  the  news  you  want  from  the  united  press  international 
reams  of  news  you  don’t.  For  example,  if  you  wish  to  follow  a  special  subject  such  as  energy  or  aviation, 
the  UPl  computer  compiles  all  the  stories  on  that  subject  from  around  the  world.  You  can  now  have 
a  uniquely  tailored  wire  report  in  your  hands  every  day.  And  free  up  the  hands  of  your  busy  staff. 

UPl  Custom  Data.  It’s  here.  It’s  available.  It’s  exactly  what  you  need.  It  can  be  yours  only  through  UPl. 

For  more  information  contact  your  local  UPl  representative  or 
UPl  Sr.  VP  and  Director  of  Newspaper  Services.  John  E.  Mantle,  1-800-828-8889.  World 


Over  30  years  on  the  AP  foreign  desk’s  early  shift 

Just-retired  Harris  Jackson  discusses  his  career  and  the 
changes  he’s  seen  at  the  wire  service  since  the  1940s 


By  David  Astor 

When  Harris  Jackson  came  to  the 
U.S.  on  leave  from  a  reporting  stint  in 
Southeast  Asia  over  34  years  ago,  he 
fully  expected  to  be  back  in  the 
Associated  Press’s  Singapore  bureau 
fairly  soon. 

Then  Jackson  came  down  with 
hepatitis.  By  the  time  he  was  given  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  the  Louisiana  na¬ 
tive  was  so  established  at  AP  in  New 
York  City  that  the  wire  service 
decided  to  keep  him  in  America. 

“In  a  way  I’m  glad,’’  said  the  65- 
year-old  Jackson,  who  retired  from 
AP  last  month.  “If  I  had  gone  back,  I 
would  have  covered  the  end  of  the 
French  war  in  Indochina  and  wound 
up  in  Saigon,  which  I  heard  was  a 
hellhole  (after  the  U  .S.  got  involved  in 
Vietnam).’’ 

The  New  York  City-based  position 
Jackson  would  hold  between  1 950  and 
1982  was  supervisor  of  the  AP  foreign 
desk’s  early  shift,  which  meant  start¬ 
ing  work  at  1 1  ;30  p.m.  (He  later  began 
coming  in  at  9:30  p.m.  when  many 
afternoon  newspapers  moved  up  their 
deadlines  several  years  ago.)  Some 
people  might  consider  these  night/ 
morning  hours  another  kind  of  “hell¬ 
hole,”  but  Jackson  enjoyed  them. 

“1  like  to  run  the  show  myself,  and  1 
was  more  or  less  on  my  own,’’  said 
Jackson  during  an  E&P  interview.  He 
added  with  a  smile  that  working  nights 
meant  that  if  his  boss  wrote  him  an 
angry  memo  during  the  day,  this  per¬ 
son  would  have  time  to  think  twice 
and  tear  it  up  before  Jackson  arrived. 

Jackson,  who  worked  day-side 
himself  for  a  year  before  retiring, 
further  added — with  another  smile — 
that  he  became  a  “hostess’s  dream.” 

“When  a  hostess  was  just 
beginning  to  wonder  how  she  could 
politely  get  people  to  leave  (a  party). 
I’d  get  up  and  say  that  I  had  to  go  to 
work,’’  he  declared. 

When  he  got  to  work,  Jackson’s 
main  responsibility  was  planning  the 
PM’s  foreign  report.  His  specific 
tasks  included  perusing  dispatches 
from  AP  correspondents  abroad  to 
see  which  were  of  immediate 
importance,  which  could  be  delayed, 
and  which  could  be  thrown  away. 
And  Jackson,  who  helped  train  vir¬ 
tually  every  AP  reporter  currently 
overseas,  edited  stories  with  the  pro¬ 
verbial  fine-toothed  comb. 

Jackson  observed  that  he  feels  the 
wire  service’s  reporters  of  the  1980s 


Harris  Jackson 

Jackson  on  the  foreign  desk)  during 
which  the  Navy  veteran  received 
numerous  gifts. 

“I  had  said  over  the  years  that  all  I 
wanted  was  a  good  unabridged 
dictionary,”  laughed  Jackson.  He  did 
receive  a  dictionary  (though  not 
unabridged),  but  also  a  Betamax,  pres¬ 
sure  cooker,  luggage,  and  Wagner  re¬ 
cordings — not  to  mention  a  plaque. 

What  are  Jackson’s  retirement 
plans?  “It  will  take  me  most  of  the 
winter  to  unpack,’’  he  joked,  adding 
that  he  will  also  read,  do  gardening, 
listen  to  music,  and  probably  travel  to 
Europe  in  the  spring. 

He  said  firmly,  “I’m  not  going  to 
write  a  book!” 
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Nate  Polowetsky,  Associated  Press  assistant  general  manager  for  foreign  news, 
reads  aloud  one  of  the  numerous  well-wishing  messages  sent  from  overseas  AP  staffers 
for  Harris  Jackson  (right)  at  his  recent  retirement  party, 
are  as  good  as  those  of  the  1940s  and 
1950s,  but  pointed  out  that  some 
things  have  changed  over  the  years. 

For  one  thing,  there  are  more  AP 
foreign  correspondents  and  more  AP 
bureaus  throughout  the  world.  Jack-  m 

son  said  by  way  of  example  that  the  |B 

Singapore  bureau  he  worked  in  during  K 

the  latter  half  of  the  1940s  covered  an 
area  of  Southeast  Asia  now  served  by 
bureaus  and/or  correspondents  based  J 

Jackson  said  he  believed  the  Ko- 
rean  and  Vietnam  wars  were  crucial 

factors  in  whetting  the  appetite  of  — ^ 

American  newspaper  editors  and  ,  ^ 

readers  for  more  foreign  news. 

Another  major  change  over  the  f 

years,  of  course,  has  been  the  shift  to  ’  | 

high-speed  transmission  of  AP  copy  / 

and  other  technological 
developments,  noted  Jackson. 

Alluding  to  a  non-journalistic 
change,  Jackson  said  such  problems 
as  poor  transportation  and  crowds 
have  soured  him  a  bit  on  New  York 
City,  where  he  had  lived  as  well  as 
worked.  So  the  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate — who  served  as  city 
editor  of  his  college  daily,  summer 
reliefer  at  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 

State-Times,  and  full-time  staffer  at 
the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate 
(whose  then-city  editor  Margaret 
Dixon  was  a  strong  influence  on  Jack- 
son)  before  joining  AP  in  New 
Orleans  in  1940 — decided  to  move  to 
Fire  Island,  N.Y.,  for  his  retirement. 

But  first  came  an  October  7  send- 
off  party  (organized  by  AP’s  Dave 
Zimmerman,  who  used  to  work  with 
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BALTIMORE  SUN 

A  systems  blueprint  on  edition 


From  reelroom  to  mailroom,  The 
Baltimore  Sun’s  automated  system 
is  so  sophisticated  it's  designed  to 
maximize  productivity  and 
accountability  well  into  the  future. 

The  system,  including  the  four 
nine-unit  Goss  Metroliner®  presses 
with  Automatic  Roll  Loading, 

PCS  II  and  a  Goss  News-Trac  II 
Mailroom  System,  has  enough  in¬ 
herent  capacity  to  not  only  fulfill 
future  circulation  but  also  to  keep 
production  costs  to  a  minimum. 

"The  automated  systems  are 
designed  to  help  us  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  rising  circulation  and  get 


the  most  out  of  our  investment,” 
says  Louis  Franconeri,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  at  The  Sun. 
“Now  we’ll  be  able  to  meet  the 
continuing  needs  of  our  daily 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
editions,  and  have  the  potential 
of  being  a  large  offset  publi¬ 
cation  house. 

"In  addition,"  Franconeri  con¬ 
tinued,  "we  strongly  believe  that 
good  process  color  will  be  very 
important  to  our  future  growth. 
That’s  why  we’ve  equipped  our 
presses  with  five  color  halfdecks 
for  each  nine-unit  press. 


"And  with  Goss  turnkey  service,” 
Franconeri  recalls,  “we  got  the 
kind  of  single-source  responsibility 
that  expedites  installation  and 
makes  for  efficient  startup.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Goss  assisted  us  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  very  effective  and  innovative 
training  program.” 

The  end  result:  a  total  system 
so  sophisticated  it  can  meet  the 
manufacturing  challenges  of  the 
future. 

Goss  Products,  Graphic 
Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 


Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


IN  BRIEF 


Court  says  reporter 
can  protect  sources 

A  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  will  not  have  to  reveal  the  sources 
used  in  an  article  claiming  that  gov¬ 
ernmental  lawyers  coerced  an  inmate 
into  talking  about  organized  crime,  a 
judge  has  declared. 

The  ruling,  part  of  a  number  of  dis¬ 
covery  actions  involving  a  libel  suit 
against  James  Drinkhall,  the  reporter, 
held  that  at  least  three  of  the  sources 
used  in  the  article  were  not  essential 
to  the  libel  suit.  The  lawsuit  was  filed 
by  William  M.  Kramer  and  John  M. 
Dowd,  lawyers  who  worked  with 
organized  crime  strike  forces  for  the 
government. 

Drinkhall  wrote  the  article,  which 
focused  on  Samuel  Ray  Calabrese,  a 
figure  associated  with  organized 
crime,  in  1979,  and  subsequently  filed 
a  $2  million  lawsuit  himself  charging 
Kramer  had  "devised  a  scheme  and 
embarked  on  a  course  of  conduct  to 
defame”  him  (Drinkhall).  That  suit  is 
still  pending,  said  Gregory  Diskant, 
attorney  for  the  Journal  and  Drink¬ 
hall. 

Diskant  said  the  matter  may  be  in 
the  courts  for  another  year  and  possi¬ 
bly  two  before  it  is  resolved. 

Hayden  leaves 
Herald  Examiner 

Neil  S.  "Buddy”  Hayden  resigned 
as  president  and  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  on  November  4. 

Hayden,  46.  declined  to  cite  the 
reason  for  his  resignation  except  to 
say  he  intended  to  "pursue  other  pro¬ 
fessional  interests.” 

He  said  being  in  the  newspaper 
business  is  "all  I've  done  for  my 
whole  career"  and  added  "I  hope  I 


could”  stay  in  it. 

Hayden  joined  the  Herald 
Examiner  in  1982  after  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin,  where  he  was 
president  and  publisher,  folded  on 
January  29  of  that  year. 

Before  he  joined  the  Bulletin  in 
1980,  Hayden  was  publisher  of  Cam¬ 
den  (N.J.)  Courier  Post,  a  Gannett 
newspaper.  He  had  also  previously 
published  two  other  Gannett-owned 
newspapers  in  Salem,  Oregon,  and 
Huntington,  West  Virginia. 

Herald  Examiner  publisher  Francis 
Dale  said.  "We  regret  Hayden's 
decision  to  leave.  He  has  brought 
leadership,  energy,  and  creativity  to 
our  operations  during  the  past  year- 
and-a-half.  We  wish  him  every  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  future  course.” 

Circulation 
group  formed 

Harte-Hanks  Communiations,  Inc. 
has  formed  a  Circulation  Managers 
Action  Group  (CMAG)  to  increase 
newspaper  circulation  volumes  and 
revenues  through  improved  human 
resources  management. 

The  1 1 -member  group,  organized  in 
September,  is  composed  of  circula¬ 
tion  managers  from  throughout 
Harte-Hanks.  A1  Miller,  director  of 
circulation  for  the  company's  News¬ 
paper  Operations,  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  group. 

Committees  have  been  established 
to  address  four  major  areas  of  con¬ 
cern:  circulation  department  recogni¬ 
tion.  training  and  development,  com¬ 
munication,  and  recruitment  and 
human  resources. 

Miller  and  the  committee  chairman 
plan  to  hold  monthly  telephone  con¬ 
ferences,  and  the  entire  CMAG  will 
meet  quarterly  by  phone.  The  group's 


next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  is  in 
April.  1984  in  San  Antonio. 

Ad  Council  touts 
youth  exchange 

The  Ad  Council  is  hoping  for  over 
$20  million  in  donated  media  space 
and  time  for  its  new  International 
Youth  Exchange  public  service  cam¬ 
paign. 

Newspapers  are  among  the  media 
that  Richardson,  Myers  and  Donof- 
rio — the  Council's  volunteer  agen¬ 
cy — has  prepared  ad  materials  for. 
The  ads  feature  the  theme,  "Help 
bring  the  world  together,  one  friend¬ 
ship  at  a  time.” 

One  phase  of  the  campaign  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  exchange  of  15  19-year-olds 
American  and  foreign  students. 
Another  phase  is  designed  to  enlist 
host  families  in  the  U.S.  to  receive 
teenagers  from  abroad. 

The  countries  involved  in  the  youth 
exchange  include  Canada,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Blair  appoints  Y&R 
for  mail  efforts 

John  Blair  Marketing  has  appointed 
Young  &  Rubicam-Special  Markets 
Division  to  handle  advertising  for  its 
network  mail  and  marriage  mail 
efforts. 

The  account,  previously  handled 
in-house,  is  expected  to  bill  about  $1 
million  in  1984.  The  media  budget  will 
be  funded  jointly  by  JBM  and  Advo- 
System,  which  Blair  is  in  the  process 
of  acquiring. 

Ad  research  group 
elects  chairman 

Gale  D.  Metzger,  co-founder  and 
president  of  Statistical  Research, 
Inc. ,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation 
(ARE)  for  1984. 

Elected  vice  chairman  by  the  ARE 
board  of  directors  was  Rena  Bartos, 
senior  vice  president  and  director  of 
communications  development,  J. 
Walter  Thompson.  Elected  secretary 
was  John  H.  Kofron,  vice  president¬ 
marketing  services.  International 
Thomson  Business  Press.  And 
reelected  treasurer  was  Robert  F. 
Lyman,  group  executive  and  senior 
vice  president  for  finance,  Benton  & 
Bowles. 


Welcome 

The  Jersey  Sunday  Group 

(New  Brunswick  Home  News,  The  Dover  Advance, 
Passaic-Clifton  Herald-News) 

to  the  basic  lOOMlCTj  Network 
A  great  buy  just  got  better 

MBTBO  COMICS 

260  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016;  (212)  689-8200 
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Phil  ].  Record,  associate  executive  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  joined 
our  staff  in  1954.  He  became  city  editor 
of  our  evening  edition  in  1968,  managing 
editor  of  both  morning  and  evening 
editions  in  1976,  and  associate  executive 
editor  and  member  of  the  editorial 
board  in  1980. 

Before  becoming  national  president  of 
The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  November  1983, 
Record  served  as  national  treasurer, 
secretary  and  president-elect,  a  regional 
director  and  president  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Professional  Chapter,  when  it  was 
named  the  outstanding  chapter  in  the 
nation. 

Record  has  been  a  longtime  stellar 
performer  in  the  Fort  Worth  chapter's 
Texas  Gridiron  Show  and  directed  the 
annual  spoof  for  two  years. 


Congratulations^ 
Mr.  President! 

When  28,000  members  of  the 
nation's  largest  journalism 
organization  elected  you  to  head 
their  society,  it  was  a  measure  of 
the  respect  they  hold  for  your 
talents  ...  a  respect  which  we  at 
the  Star-Telegram  share. 

We  salute  you  on  this  latest 
achievement., You  are  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Star-Telegram 
continues  to  grow  stronger  in  Fort 
Worth  and  Tarrant  County. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

A  Capital  Cities  Communications,  Inc.  Newspaper 


Prizes  total  $7000.  Entry  receipt  dead¬ 
line  January  31,  1984.  For  information 
and  entry  blanks:  Caroline  Croft, 
Exec.  Dir.,  1031  31st.  St.,  N.W'., 
Washington,  D.C.,  20007.  202/628- 


The  Sixteenth  Annual 


ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 
JOURNALISM  AWARD  FOR 
OUTSTANDING  COVERAGE 
OF  THE  PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


PRINT 


1982  First  Prize  Winners 

Donald  Drake  oi  The  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er  for  "The  Forsaken". 


1982  Honorable  Mentions 
Jim  Henderson  oi  Delias  Times  Herald  for 
"Racism  in  the  South";  and  John  Han- 
chette,  Carlton  Sherwood,  Brian  Gal¬ 
lagher  of  Gannett  News  Service  for  "Okla¬ 
homa  Shame". 


1982  Citations 

Lorette  Tofani  oi  The  Washington  Post  for 
"Rape  in  the  County  Jail";  and  Linda  Aus¬ 
tin,  William  P.  Barrett,  Ralph  Frammo- 
lino,  Julia  Wallace,  D.W.  Nauss,  Patti  Kil- 
day,  oi  Dallas  Times  Herald  for  "Mentally 
Ill:  The  Abandoned  People". 

Other  Media  Categories 

This  contest  is  also  open  to  work  pub¬ 
lished  or  broadcast  in  1983,  as  follows: 
radio,  television,  photojournalism,  car¬ 
toons.  (Student  entries  are  welcome  but 
are  judged  separately  from  professional 
entries.) 


Awards  Committee 


Dorothy  Gilliam.  Chairman  Wasington  Post 

Frank  Mankiewia  Freelance  journalist 
Ernest  Holsendolph  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

lim  Lehrer  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
Lesley  Stahl  CBS  News 
Steve  Roberts  New  York  Times 


Here  come  the  robots! 


Reporters  who  think  their  jobs  are 
immune  from  automation  should 
think  again. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  was  using  “robo¬ 
tic  writing”  programs  for  local  bas¬ 
ketball  stories  and  wedding 
announcements. 

According  to  Shaun  Higgins,  form¬ 
er  assistant  managing  editor  and  now 
director  of  electronic  publishing  for 
Cowles  Publishing  Co.,  the  com¬ 
puterized  writing  program  could  also 
have  been  used  for  routine  arrest  re¬ 
ports  “although  it  doesn’t  lend  itself 
to  really  great  police  stories.” 

Higgins  said  he  got  the  idea  for 
robotic  writing  after  the  newspaper 
installed  a  Digital  Equipment  editing 
system  in  1980. 

“By  playing  around  with  the  user 
definable  keys,  or  UDKs,  it  occurred 
to  me  the  system  was  sophisticated 
enough  to  be  used  for  some  form  of 
robotic  writing  program  for  routine 
stories,”  Higgins  said. 

The  editing  system’s  computers 
were  programmed  with  “prescribed 
electronic  forms”  for  wedding 
announcements  and  sports  stories. 
Clerks  would  then  take  the  facts  down 
over  the  phone  and  fill  in  the  blanks  on 
the  VDT  screen. 

All  an  editor  had  to  do,  Higgins 
said,  was  scan  the  form  to  decide  on  a 
lead,  “select  the  appropriate  button, 
and  the  story’s  knocked  out.” 

The  writing  programs  contained 
over  50  variations  for  basketball  stor¬ 
ies.  One  version  was  for  upsets, 
another  for  the  high  point  man  being 
on  the  winning  team,  one  for  the  high 
point  man  being  on  the  losing  team, 
and  so  on. 

“The  stories  were  predominantly 
facts  strung  together  with  con¬ 
junctions,  articles,  and  periods,”  Hig¬ 
gins  said.  “As  long  as  the  editor 
doesn’t  hit  the  same  button  twice, 
there  are  no  repeats.” 


Higgins  said  the  program  required 
that  editors  type  in  the  date  to  be  sure 
they  looked  at  the  stories  before  the 
computer  went  into  action. 

For  weddings,  Higgins  said  the 
robotic  writing  program  contained  12 
variations  for  announcements.  “The 
machine  actually  provided  more  vari¬ 
ety  than  had  been  common  before,” 
he  said. 

Higgins  said  he  came  up  with  the 
idea  for  the  robotic  writing  because 
during  the  basketball  season,  when 
there  may  be  as  many  as  70  local 
games,  the  sports  staff  was  stretched 
too  thin  to  write  about  them  all. 

The  paper’s  practice  had  been  for 
many  of  these  games  just  to  run  the 
final  game  score  and  a  box  of  game 
statistics. 

With  the  robotic  writing,  the  paper 
was  able  to  run  an  item  complete  with 
local  players’  names  which,  Higgins 
said,  was  better  for  the  home  town 
readers  than  having  no  names  at  all. 

The  robotic  writing  experiment  en¬ 
ded  after  one  season,  however.  Hig¬ 
gins  said  the  staffs  of  the  morning 
Spokesman-Review  and  evening 
Chronicle  were  merged  and  the  sports 
staff  was  also  expanded  to  end  the 
reporter  shortage. 

The  newspaper  also  decided  to 
abandon  robotic  writing  for  weddings 
because  “we  felt  we  had  to  do  it  with 
people.  Weddings  particularly 
needed  a  personal  touch,”  Higgins 
explained,  adding  that  for  similar 
“philosophical”  reasons,  the  paper 
decided  against  trying  robotic  writing 
for  obituaries. 

“Obituaries  should  not  be  treated 
as  routine  news.  It’s  a  very  personal 
thing,”  he  said. 

Higgins  continued:  “High  tech  has 
to  be  concerned  about  consumers’ 
perception  of  it.  That’s  why  we  aban¬ 
doned  automatic  writing  automatic 
writing.  It  gave  the  impression  that  we 
were  cold.” 


Memphis  daily  publishes  last  issue 


The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  printed  its  last  issue  Oct.  31 
after  103  years  of  publication. 

Due  to  a  sizable  reduction  in 
circulation,  officials  of  the  afternoon 
newspaper,  a  counterpart  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  announced  in  September 
plans  to  fold  the  evening  product 
{E&P,  Sept.  24). 

A1  Sackett.  director  of  Community 
Relations  for  the  newspapers,  told 
E«&P  25  of  approximately  95  Scimitar 


employees  have  joined  the  Appeal’s 
staff.  He  said  the  Appeal  will  be 
expanded  and  plans  are  in  the  works 
to  add  four  pages  daily  and  six  on 
Sunday. 

Both  newspapers,  owned  by 
Scripps-Howard,  are  operated  by  the 
Memphis  Publishing  Co. 

Sackett  said  the  decision  to  close 
the  afternoon  newspaper  was  done  so 
“we  could  place  our  efforts  into  one 
newspaper  to  better  serve  our  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers.” 
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he  First  Amendment 


presupposes  that  right  conclusions 
are  more  likely  to  be  gathered  out  of 
a  multitude  of  tongues, 
than  through  any  kind  of  authoritative 
selection, 

to  many  this  is,  and  always  will  be,  folly, 
but  we  have  staked  upon  it  our  all.” 

--Jii(if/r  l.ifinirtl  ll/iiul 
.liiii  rirfiii  Jurist 


What  type  of  publisher  are  you? 

Statesman,  politician,  partisan  or  absentee? 

J-schooi  professor  reveals  survey  results 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Publishers  and  editors  should  think  about  breaking 
down  some  of  the  walls  between  the  news  and  business 
sides  of  their  newspapers  as  a  way  of  increasing  the 
sensitivities  of  both  sides  to  ethical  problems,  according  to 
Philip  Meyer,  a  journalism  professor  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Meyer  reached  this  conclusion  after  surveying  publish¬ 
ers,  editors  and  staffs  at  over  300  newspapers  about  ethical 
problems  confronting  the  newspaper  business.  He  made 
his  findings  known  during  a  recent  workshop  session  at  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association’s  98th  annual  convention 
in  Chicago. 

“Maybe  the  wall  between  the  business  side  and  news 
side  ought  to  come  down  a  little  bit,”  Meyer  said. 
“Publishers  ought  to  lose  some  of  their  inhibitions  about 
getting  involved  in  the  news  side.” 

Meyer  observed  that  editors  are  “given 
a  iot  of  responsibiiity  for  ethicai 
outcomes”  of  what  goes  in  their 
newspapers,  “but  reaiiy  don’t  have  the 
authority  or  power”  to  deai  fuiiy  with 
many  situations. _ 

Meyer  said  a  lot  of  editors  “mistrust”  publisher 
involvement  in  their  newsrooms  because  “they  don't 
believe  publishers  can  be  good  guys.”  He  said  his  research 
found  that  in  most  newsrooms  there  was  a  “gut  level 
distrust  of  anything  that  involves  the  transfer  of  money.” 

Yet,  his  research  found  that  the  “happiest  newsrooms” 
were  those  in  which  the  publisher  was  involved  and  “per¬ 
ceived  to  do  only  good  things,”  Meyer  stated. 

He  explained  that  if  publishers  take  a  more  active  role  in 
editorial  matters,  “it  opens  the  door  for  editors  to  have 
more  impact  on  the  business  side.  Editors  should  have  a 
feeling  for  what  the  costs  on  the  business  side  are.” 

Meyer  observed  that  editors  are  “given  a  lot  of 
responsibility  for  ethical  outcomes”  of  what  goes  in  their 
newspapers,  “but  really  don’t  have  the  authority  or  pow¬ 
er”  to  deal  fully  with  many  situations.  He  believed  that  by 
getting  involved  in  the  business  side,  editors  will  “feel 
more  powerful.” 

“But  you  have  to  have  a  very  good  editor  and  a  very 
virtuous  publisher”  if  breaking  down  some  of  the  news — 
business  barriers  is  going  to  work,  he  cautioned. 

Meyer  said  editors  tended  to  give  their  publishers  “very 
high  marks  on  ethics,  higher  than  the  staffs.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  the  reason  for  this  is  that  editors  are  closer  to  their 
publishers  and  know  them  better. 

Meyer’s  study  divided  publishers  into  four  categories: 
the  statesmen  who  score  high  on  “benign”  involvement  in 
the  newsroom  and  low  on  “malign”  involvement;  the 
politicians  who  score  high  in  both  malign  and  benign 
involvement;  the  partisan  who  is  high  in  malign 
involvement  and  low  in  benign;  and  the  absentee  who  is 
low  in  both  areas  because  he  rarely  ventures  into  the 
newsroom. 

Meyer  defined  benign  involvement  as  giving  editors 
guidance  through  “selective  use  of  praise”  or  suggesting 
stories  but  leaving  the  final  decisions  up  to  the  editors. 
He  said  malign  involvement  included  asking  editors  for 


special  handling  of  a  story  involving  an  organization  which 
has  some  “financial  clout”  with  the  newspaper  or  for 
special  handling  of  stories  involving  oganizations  or 
individuals  with  which  the  publisher  has  social  ties. 

Malign  involvement  also  included  a  publisher  asking 
that  a  reporter  be  sent  on  a  non-news  mission  for  the 
company  such  as  to  intluence  legislation  or  having  the 
newspaper  publish  editorial  matter  controlled  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  in  the  news  columns. 

When  Meyer  queried  editors  about  the  type  of  publisher 
they  had,  36%  said  absentees,  26%  said  politicians,  19% 
said  partisans,  and  19%  said  statesmen. 

Publishers  saw  themselves  differently,  Meyer  said. 
Thirty-six  percent  categorized  themselves  as  statesmen, 
28%  said  they  were  politicians,  23%  said  they  were  absen¬ 
tees,  and  10%  said  they  were  partisans. 

Meyer’s  survey  also  found  that  63%  of  the  newspapers 
contacted  have  a  written  code  of  ethics  and  37%  said  they 
handled  ethical  problems  “situation  by  situation.” 

He  said  absentee  publishers  were  most  likely  to  favor  a 
written  code  and  tended  to  give  “the  most  ethical 
answers”  to  his  questions.  “Is  there  virtue  in  being  ab¬ 
sent?”  Meyer  wondered,  saying  an  absentee  publisher 
tended  to  give  “more  abstract  answers”  because  “he  isn’t 
there.” 

He  said  that  statesmen  publishers  “responded  more  to 
specifics,”  but  both  statesmen  and  absentee  publishers 
were  “highest”  in  showing  sensitivity  and  restraint  in 
bringing  business  matters  into  the  newsroom. 

Meyer  said  support  for  a  written  code  of  ethics  was 
lowest  among  “politicians,”  although  statesmen  publish- 
ers  also  tended  to  be  “situation  ethicists.” _ 

Meyer  said  a  iot  of  editors  “mistrust” 
pubiisher  invoivement  in  their 
newsrooms  because  “they  don’t  beiieve 
pubiishers  can  be  good  guys.” _ 

Newsroom  morale,  however,  was  found  to  be  lowest  at 
newspapers  with  absentee  publishers,  Meyer  said,  and 
highest  at  papers  with  statesmen  publishers. 

He  added  that  although  not  having  a  written  code  of 
ethics  may  be  “good  legal  advice”  since  plaintiffs  in  a  libel 
suit  may  try  to  prove  malice  by  showing  the  code  was  not 
followed,  Meyer  argued  that  it  was  “bad  moral  advice” 
not  to  have  one. 

Overall,  Meyer  said  the  best  type  of  publisher  is  a  states¬ 
man,  but  the  absentee-type  rated  a  close  second.  Politi¬ 
cians  were  third,  and  partisans  were  last. 

Meyer’s  survey  also  found  that  the  most  frequent  ethical 
problem  cited  by  editors  had  to  do  with  the  issue  of  “fair¬ 
ness,  balance  and  objectivity.”  Sixty-four  percent  of  the 
editors  surveyed  placed  such  ethical  problems  at  the  top  of 
their  lists. 

Invasion  of  privacy  (39%)  and  confidentiality  of  sources 
(36%)  were  the  next  most  frequent  ethical  problems,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  pressure  from  advertisers  (26%),  government 
secrecy  (18%),  economic  temptations  (15%),  and  suppres¬ 
sion  of  news  to  protect  the  community  (11%). 

At  the  bottom  of  the  lists  were  questionable  news 
gathering  methods  (8%),  conflict  of  interest  (8%),  publiciz¬ 
ing  civil  disorders  such  as  bomb  threats  and  riots  at  the  risk 
of  encouraging  imitators  (7%),  and  use  of  reporters  for 
non-news  tasks  (2%). 
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A  few  words  to  those  who  doubt  the 
value  of  international  news. 


•  •  • 
•  •  • 
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Can  you  afford  to  be  without  it? 


For  more  information  contact:  The  Manager,  Media  Services,  Reuters,  1212  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10036  (212)  730-2713 


New  owner  hopes  to  make  news  service  profitable 

United  Methodist  Reporter  acquires 
debt-ridden  Reiigious  News  Service 


By  Donna  Ventimiglia 

For  the  past  50  years,  Religious 
News  Service  —  a  news  service  cater¬ 
ing  to  non-sectarian  publications  — 
has  been  operating  in  the  red,  but  a 
move  into  the  black  may  be  on  the 
horizon. 

Officials  of  the  United  Methodist 
Reporter,  a  chain  of  newspapers 
circulating  nationwide,  has 
announced  the  acquisition  of  the 
financially  troubled  service,  which 
had  been  sponsored  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
since  1934.  In  taking  over  the  service, 
the  Reporter  assumes  a  $100,000  defi¬ 
cit,  but  says  Spurgeon  M.  Dunnam 
3d,  manager  and  editor,  that  may  turn 
around. 

Dunnam  has  a  couple  of 
ideas  up  his  sleeve  aimed 
at  turning  the  service’s 
financial  picture  around 
and  has  formulated  a 
three-year  plan. 

“We  don't  have  a  tradition  of  run¬ 
ning  a  deficit  operation,”  Dunnam 
told  E&P.  “We  intend  to  make  RNS 
an  organization  that  will  be  financially 
self-sustaining.” 

“This  isn’t  so  much  a  purchase  as  it 
is  a  transfer  of  assets,  liabilities  and 
responsibilities,”  adds  Dunnam. 
Dunnam  has  a  couple  of  ideas  up  his 


sleeve  aimed  at  turning  the  service's 
financial  picture  around  and  has 
formulated  a  three-year  plan.  First, 
he  intends  to  hire  a  marketing  special¬ 
ist  in  the  hopes  of  increasing  the  ser¬ 
vice’s  300  subscribers.  While  not  set¬ 
ting  any  specific  goal,  Dunnam  wants 
to  attract  as  many  subscribers  as  is 
necessary  to  shed  the  deficit. 

“I  want  everybody  who’s  serious 
about  reporting  religion  to  feel  that 
they  can’t  afford  not  to  have  RNS,” 
Dunnam  said. 

Dunnam,  who  plans  only  minor 
changes  in  the  service’s  full-time  pro¬ 
fessional  staff,  says  shifts  in  staffing 
will  occur.  The  editorial  offices  will 
remain  in  New  York,  but  production, 
distribution  and  administrative 
offices  will  move  to  Dallas,  the 
Reporter’s  headquarters. 

Also  in  the  works,  will  be  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  an  advisory  board,  which 
will  oversee  operations  at  the  service, 
said  Dunnam,  and  the  drafting  of  a 
statement  of  the  service’s  editorial 
policies  and  intentions  as  an 
“interfaith,  non-sectarian  news  serv¬ 
ice.” 

Dunnam,  who  will  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  advisory  board,  has  spent 
the  past  several  months  testing  the 
waters  of  the  market  for  religious 
news. 

Banking  on  the  recent  reports  of 
newspapers  beefing  up  their  religious 
coverage  (E&P,  Sept  17,  1983),  Dun¬ 
nam  is  hoping  for  an  increase  in  sub¬ 
scriptions. 


At  the  Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune 
Chronicle,  for  example,  officials 
boast  of  increased  Saturday  linage  as 
a  result  of  more  in-depth  religious 
coverage. 

“There  is  a  market  out  there,” 
Dunnam  says.  “It  just  hasn’t  been 
tapped.”  He  said  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  around  the  country  need  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  need  for  reiigious  news. 

The  Reporter,  which  operates  on  a 
$7  million  budget,  became  interested 
in  the  service  last  July  and  gave  tenta¬ 
tive  approval  to  the  acquisition  Oct. 
13.  Operations  at  the  service  should 
be  assumed  by  Nov.  16. 

The  day-to-day  news  operations  at 
the  service  will  still  be  handled  by 
editor  and  director  Gerald  A.  Renner. 

Renner,  who  works  with  a  staff  of 
two  editors  and  four  staff  writers,  is 
optimistic  about  the  Reporter  moving 
in. 


“I  want  everybody  who’s 
serious  about  reporting 
religion  to  feel  that  they 
can’t  afford  not  to  have 
RNS,”  Dunnam  said. 


“It’s  going  to  strengthen  us  one 
heck  of  a  lot,”  he  said,  adding  that 
being  associated  with  a  well-managed 
organization  would  help  the  service. 

Renner  said  the  conference  has 
been  a  “good  parent”  but  is  a  human 
relations  organization  unlike  the 
Reporter,  which  is  a  journalistic  one. 

Renner’s  staff  consists  of  mostly 
Christian  members,  but  says  equal 
treatment  is  given  to  Judaism  as  well. 

The  Reporter  is  not  affiliated  with 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  but  is 
the  official  publication  for  40  of  the 
denomination’s  73  annual  con¬ 
ferences  and  more  than  300  local 
churches. 

Newhouse  adds 
sales  representative 

George  R.  Broadhead,  formerly 
advertising  sales  manager  of  Modern 
Grocer,  has  joined  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers’  New  York  sales  staff  as  their 
national  food  sales  specialist. 

Broadhead  has  held  executive  sales 
positions  with  the  New  York  Post,  the 
New  York  State  Food  Merchants 
Association  and  Billboards  Publica¬ 
tions. 


WhtTi  the  l)t>lawart‘  County  IJaily  Times  (irsi  ran 
the  Birthday  Game,  they  r«  eived  nearly  1 2,(HK) 
r'ntrk's  a  week.  Trxiay  ,  four  rtTiewals  and  S9 
r  onse<  ulive  weeks  later,  it's  sfiW  pulling  1 2,(KK) 
entries  i*very  week! 

The'  Birthday  Ciame  also  played  a  big  part  in 
leasing  the  Times'  transition  from  an  aftermxrn 
broadsheet  to  a  morning  tab.  Despite  the  format 
change,  circulation  has  jumped  49%  over  last 
year.  Single  copy  is  up,  loo! 
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This  year  the  Magazine  Publishers  Association  industries- a  new  generation  of  readers.  Every 

honored  the  International  Paper  Company  with  day  we  receive  more  than  1,000  cards  and  letters 

its  Stephen  E.  Kelly  Award.  from  pa>ple  asking  for  reprints  of  our  advertise- 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  ments.  Sc:)  for  we’ve  gotten  almost  750,000.  Many 
Power  cT  the  Printed  from  young  people  who  want  to  read  and  write 
^  Word  campaign  better,  others  from  parents,  teachers  and  employers 

I  c\  ^  JLdf  ‘  them.  And  in  response,  we’ve 

^  I '  ning  something  sent  out  more  than  12  million  reprints. 

else  that  rewarcls  That  adds  up  to  a  healthy  new  generation  of 
On.  readers.  And  a  healthy  future  for  all  cT  us  who  are 

paper  and  publishing  part  of  the  publishing  industry. 

J^r  The  Stephen  E.  Kelly  Awani  hom>rs 

^^^  1983’s  winner  The  Rwer  t)f  the  Printed  INTDINAnONAL  RAf^  COMPANY 

'V  Word  from  International  Ihper.  We  believe  in  the  power  of  the  printed  wml. 


NJ.  high  court  fails  to  rule  in  closed  meeting  case 

State  Senate  threatened  to  hold  closed  session,  then  backed  off; 
Appeals  Court  would  have  permitted  the  closed  meeting 


The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
has  refused  to  rule  in  a  Sunshine  Law 
suit  brought  against  the  state  Senate 
by  19  news  organizations. 

The  press  went  to  court  to  block  a 
closed  door  session  of  the  Senate 
called  to  settle  the  controversial 
renomination  of  an  Appellate  Court 
judge  and  a  100-year-old  practice 
known  as  “senatorial  courtesy,” 
which  allows  senators  to  single- 
handedly  blackball  gubernatorial 
nominees. 

Normally,  the  courtesy  rule  is 
invoked  quietly,  but  when  state  Sen. 
Gerald  Cardinale  threatened  to  block 
the  reappointment  of  Judge  Sylvia 
Pressler,  the  only  female  on  the 
Appellate  bench  and  the  author  of  a 
state  rulebook  on  court  practice,  he 
provoked  an  intense  debate  over  both 
the  propriety  of  his  own  actions  and 
the  courtesy  rule. 

Cardinale,  who  had  been  on  the 
loosing  side  in  three  cases  before 
Judge  Pressler,  argued  that  she  was 
rude  and  arrogant  in  the  courtroom 
and  too  lenient. 

The  Senate  announced  the  session 
five  days  in  advance,  and  at  8:30  a.m. 
on  the  day  of  the  scheduled  meeting,  a 
lawyer  for  the  press  organization, 
headed  by  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors,  appeared  in  Superior 
Court  arguing  that  the  secret  dis¬ 
cussions  violated  the  state's  1975 
Sunshine  Law,  which  requires  open 
meetings  except  in  a  few  specific 
instances. 

The  Senate’s  counsel  argued  that 
the  Open  Public  Meetings  Act  does 
not  extend  to  the  Senate  and  that,  in 


any  case,  Pressler's  renomination  fell 
under  both  exceptions  for  personnel 
and  pending  suits.  A  lawyers'  organ¬ 
ization  had  threatened  court  action  if 
the  Senate  failed  to  confirm  Pressler. 

Thomas  Cafferty,  attorney  for  the 
news  organizations,  argued  that 
judges,  who  are  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  are  employees  of  the  state 
and  the  governor,  and  that  the  Senate 
in  discussing  courtesy  would  be  con¬ 
sidering  public  policy.  He  also  argued 
that  the  legal  exception  applies  only  to 
existing  suits,  not  threatened  ones. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Virginia 
Long  ruled  that  the  public  would  suf¬ 
fer  “irreparable  harm”  if  the  closed 
door  meetings  were  allowed. 

But  within  hours,  an  Appellate  pan¬ 
el  reversed  her  in  a  terse,  two-line 
decision. 

The  press  promptly  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  heard  argu¬ 
ments.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Democrats,  who  hold  enough 
votes  to  give  them  carle  blanche. 
went  into  a  private  caucus  and  voted 
to  strip  Republican  Cardinale  of  his 
courtesy  privilege  on  grounds  that  as 
a  former  litigant,  he  had  a  conflict  of 
interest.  Since  the  secret  session  was 
no  longer  planned,  the  court  reserved 
decision.  The  judge  was  subsequently 
confirmed. 

The  press  had  hoped  the  Supreme 
Court  would  decide  the  case  anyway. 
But  the  court,  which  does  not  have 
the  power  to  issue  advisory  opinions, 
ruled  instead  that  the  case  was  moot. 

“We  don't  think  it’s  moot  at  all,” 
said  Richard  Hughes,  deputy  manag¬ 


ing  editor  of  The  Home  News  of  New 
Brunswick  and  president  of  the  state 
APME  at  the  time  the  case  was 
brought.  “It  leaves  standing  an 
untenable  appellate  court  ruling  that 
was  issued  without  any  case  of  logic . '  ’ 
The  Senate  counsel  said  he  felt  the 
court’s  refusal  to  rule  upheld  the  right 
of  the  Senate  to  meet  in  privacy  in 
cases  involving  gubernatorial 
nominees. 

But  Cafferty  said  that  “in  a  strange 
sort  of  way”  the  ruling  marks  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  press,  because  “It  would 
indicate  the  Senate  is  subject  to  the 
Act.”  He  also  felt  the  suit  served  “a 
note  of  warning  to  public  bodies  for 
the  future.” 

The  news  organizations  which 
brought  the  suit  were:  The  Home 
News,  the  Ashary  Park  Press  the 
Atlantic  City  Press;  Burlington  Coun¬ 
ty  Times;  the  Camden  Courier  Post; 
the  Courier-News  of  Bridgewater;  the 
Daily  Advance  of  Dover;  the 
Gloucester  County  Times;  the  Herald 
News  of  Passaic ;  the  Record  of  Hack¬ 
ensack;  the  Shrewsbury  Register;  the 
Newark-Star  Ledger;  Today’s  Sun¬ 
beam  of  Salem;  the  Trenton  Times; 
the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International. 

Murdoch  delays 
satellite  tv  plans 

Skyband,  owned  by  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch,  announced  it  is  delaying  its  en¬ 
try  into  the  direct-to-home  satellite 
broadcasting  business  until  late  1985. 
Murdoch's  entry  into  the  field  was 
originally  scheduled  for  June,  1984. 

Harvey  Schein,  president  of  Sky- 
band,  said  the  reason  for  the  delay  is 
the  company  wants  to  wait  until  a  new 
generation  of  more  powerful  com¬ 
munication  satellites  go  into  service. 
The  delay  will  also  give  Skyband 
more  time  to  develop  programming 
for  its  five  channel  system,  test  con¬ 
sumer  preferences  and  work  with 
equipment  manufacturers  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  home  reception  equipment. 

Skyband  was  designed  to  serve  ru¬ 
ral  areas  too  remote  for  cable  televi¬ 
sion  and  urban  areas  where  cable  is 
not  yet  available. 

Last  May  News  Satellite  Televi¬ 
sion  Ltd.,  another  Murdoch  sub¬ 
sidiary,  signed  a  $75  million,  six-year 
lease  for  five  channels  on  a  satellite 
owned  by  Satellite  Business  Systems. 
The  channels  were  in  turn  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Skyband. 
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Systems  to  automate  your  mailroom  and  make  it  a 
profit  center.  Engineered  on  the  building-block  princi¬ 
ple,  these  systems  meet  individual  requirements  and 
provide  for  step-by-step  expansion.  They  offer  the 
flexibility  to  assemble  a  newspaper  package 
targeted  to  your  readership. 


heavy-duty,  fully  automatic 
stitching  lines  which  fold,  stitch  and  trim 
booklets,  in-house,  ready  for  inserting  into  your 
newspaper.  Eliminates  quarter  folding  and  pasting  on 
press.  Increases  page  capacity  and  gives  the  flexibility  to 
enclose  coupons  and  reply  cards.  Speeds  to  7,200/hr. 


sxuris  mseris  inio  newspapers  at  speeds  "" 

to  14,000/hr.  For  tabloids,  quarter  folds, 
sections,  and  pre-inserted  packages.  Central 
lubrication  and  automatic  reject  system  are  standard. 
Fits  into  the  most  crowded  mailroom.  Available  with 


MAILRO 


:  —38,000/hr. 

multi-station  stuffing 
machine  for  opera- 
tion  with  press  or  for  manual 
feeding.  Built-in  automatic  reject 
system  for  incomplete  copies.  Has  the 
capability  to  insert  into  center  of  paper  or  between 
sections.  Insert  feeders  run  2:1  or  1:1.  Size 
adjustments  are  fast  and  simple.  In-line  design  saves 
space.  Model  320  Automatic  Infeed  System  with  buffering 
capability  automatically  feeds  main  sections  from  press. 


press-speed  stacker 
for  newspapers, 
supplements,  and 
commercial  work. 

Delivers  neat  bundles  of 
preset  or  programmed  count. 

Has  built-in  squeeze  rollers  and  shingle  aligner.  Simple 
operation,  easily  accessible.  Connects  to  any  press  or 
conveyor.  Delivery  to  left  and  right. 


—  specially 

designed  for  newspaper  inserts  and  magazine  sections, 
3-shift  operation,  and  speeds  to  72,000/hr. 


—  for 

operation  with  inserting  machines  of  any  manufacture. 
One  person  keeps  pace. 


10,000/hr.  or  12,000/hr. 


alternate  feed  and  double  production. 


ITU  Folder] 


nnamr--  quarter  n. 
folds  or  parallel  folds 
sections  and  newspaper  ; 
supplements.  This  off-  j 
line,  automatic  folder 
loads  from  the  top  and 
feeds  from  the  bottom  to 
assure  continuous  production. 

Ideal  for  mailed  commercial  supplements. 


flexible  press-speed 
conveyor,  transports 
newspapers,  preprints, 
magazines,  and  supple- 
ments  from  press  to  mailroom. 

Grips  product  on  unprinted  edge 
to  eliminate  smudging.  Ideal  for  preprints 
and  newspapers  using  color.  Wear  and 
maintenance  are  only  a  fraction  of  wire-type  conveyors. 


Muller-Martini  is  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  bindery  and  newspaper  mailroom 
equipment.  Dependable  service,  standard  computerized  parts  and  a  world-wide 
organization  under  one  name  all  work  for  you  when  you  choose  machines  that  are 
designed,  manufactured,  and  serviced  by  Muller-Martini. 
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Mauro  named 
Fol  chairman 

Gannett  News  Service’s  Tony 
Mauro  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  national  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Mauro  covers  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  and 
other  courts  and  legal  affairs  for  the 
GNS. 

Mauro  succeeds  Robert  Lewis,  of 
Newhouse  Newspapers  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  has  headed  the  committee 
since  1980.  Lewis  is  national 
SPJ,SDX  treasurer. 

CompuServe  to  test 
ads  nationally 

CompuServe  and  the  L.M.  Berry 
and  Company,  a  publisher  of  yellow 
pages  directories,  are  planning  to 
offer  advertising  and  direct  marketing 
via  the  CompuServe  Information 
Service,  a  commercially-operating 
consumer  videotex/database  service. 

“We  feel  it’s  time  to  really  test  the 
advertising  potential  of  the  videotex 
medium,’’  said  Jeffrey  M.  Wilkins, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  CompuServe.  “Experiments  are 
fine  up  to  a  point,  but  the  local 
experiments  being  carried  out  in  a 
couple  of  isolated  areas  around  the 
country  are  not  practical  measure¬ 
ments  of  videotex  advertising  on  a 
national  scale.’’ 

Wilkins  said  the  objective  of  the 
pilot  program  is  to  identify  and 
describe  advertising  possibilities  over 
the  national  CompuServe  Consumer 
Information  Service,  to  evaluate 
advertising  support  capabilities,  to 
develop  new  ideas  that  would  en¬ 


hance  advertising  potential  and  to  test 
the  degree  of  advertising  acceptance 
among  CompuServe’s  active  sub¬ 
scribers. 

The  pilot  program  will  be  heavily 
weighted  toward  direct  marketing  ap¬ 
plications  to  validate  the  premise  that 
videotex  is  the  ultimate  direct  market¬ 
ing  vehicle,  CompuServe  stated. 

Times  Mirror  buys  rest 
of  cable  joint  venture 

Times  Mirror  Co. ,  which  owns  50% 
of  Amercan  Cable  Television  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  announced  that  it  has 
acquired  the  other  50%  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Times  Mirror  also  has  made 
arrangements  with  ATC’s  lending 
banks  to  satisfy  the  cable  company’s 
indebtedness. 

Times  Mirror’s  cable  partner  in 
Phoenix  was  Bruce  Merrill,  chairman 
of  ATC. 

The  Joint  venture  with  Merrill  ran 
into  problems  with  the  construction 
of  the  system  and  was  unable  to  make 
scheduled  interest  payments  to  its 
lenders,  Robert  F.  Erburu,  president 
of  Times  Mirror,  told  stock  analysts 
last  June.  Erburu  said  Times  Mirror  at 
that  time  took  over  construction  of 
the  system  and  began  negotiating  with 
lending  banks  to  resolve  ATC’s  finan¬ 
cial  problems. 

Dow  Jones  to  offer 
electronic  mail 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.  announced 
that  MCI  Mail,  an  electronic  message 
delivery  service,  will  soon  be  avail¬ 
able  to  subscribers  of  Dow  Jones 
News/Retrieval. 

Using  digital  technology,  laser 
printing  and  a  variety  of  delivery 


methods,  the  new  MCI  service  will 
allow  users  to  send  correspondence 
electronically  via  personal  computer, 
word  processor,  electronic  typewri¬ 
ter,  data  terminal  or  telex  machine. 

News/Retrieval  subscribers,  who 
number  over  100,000,  can  call  up  the 
MCI  service  on  their  terminals  and 
enter  messages  directly  into  the 
system. 

Messages  can  be  delivered  in  four 
ways:  next-day  mail;  guaranteed 
overnight;  four-hour,  same-day  in 
major  metropolitan  areas;  or  electro¬ 
nically. 

The  charge  for  a  typical  three-to- 
five  page  letter  sent  electronically 
from  one  MCI  Mail  user  to  another 
would  be  $  I .  A  similar  letter  sent  elec¬ 
tronically  from  an  MCI  Mail  user  to  a 
non-MCI  Mail  user  would  be 
delivered  by  hand  within  four  hours  at 
a  cost  of  $25 .  MCI  Mail  customers  will 
be  billed  on  a  usage  basis. 

All  MCI  Mail  customers  will  auto¬ 
matically  become  subscribers  to  Dow 
Jones  News/Retrieval  and  will  have 
access  to  all  News/Retrieval  data 
bases  at  standard  usage  rates. 

N.J.  daily  buys 
bureau  office  space 

The  Bergen  Evening  Record 
Corporation,  based  in  Hackensack, 
N.J.,  has  purchased  a  10,000-square- 
foot  office  building  on  Route  23, 
Wayne,  N.J.  as  permanent  quarters 
for  its  Passaic  County  bureau. 

The  building  and  its  two-acre  site 
were  purchased  Sept.  28,  1983,  from 
Mandon  Associates,  a  real  estate 
development  firm,  for  $610,000.  The 
Record’s  Passaic  County  bureau  staff 
of  37  will  move  into  the  building  by 
midsummer  1984,  after  interior 
renovations  are  complete.  The  build¬ 
ing’s  facade  will  also  be  replaced  with 
one  similar  to  The  Record’s  main 
building  in  Hackensack,  N.J. 

Branham  adds 
eastern  manager 

Paul  W.  Johnson  has  been  named 
eastern  regional  manager  for  the 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales  Com¬ 
pany.  The  region  includes  the  offices 
in  New  York  City,  Boston  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  the  territories  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states. 

In  addition,  he  will  continue  to 
direct  the  retail  sales  division  of  the 
Branham  Company. 
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Everything  you  want  to  know  about  photographers 

Results  of  national  survey 
on  newspaper  photographers 


Daily  newspaper  photographers 
are  most  satisfied  in  their  jobs  when 
they  have  a  strong  voice  in  photo 
decisions. 

A  University  of  Georgia  Journalism 
School  national  survey  found  photo¬ 
graphers’  overall  job  satisfaction  is 
directly  related  to  the  strength  of  their 
input  on  decisions  concerning  their 
work. 

The  Gannett  Foundation  funded 
the  survey  by  University  of  Georgia 
professor  Beverly  M.  Bethune.  The 
436  photographers  responding  to  the 
questionnaire  were  fulltime  em¬ 
ployees  of  240  daily  newspapers  in  44 
states. 

Seventeen  percent  of  the  photo¬ 
graphers  said  they  have  a  very  strong 
voice  in  photo  decisions,  31%  a  mod¬ 
erately  strong  voice,  21%  a  somewhat 
strong  voice  and  30%  a  voice  not  at  all 
strong. 

Also  more  satisfied  overall  were 
photographers  who  think  their  best 
work  usually  or  frequently  appears  in 
their  paper  (60%),  their  work  usually 
or  frequently  is  used  to  its  best  advan¬ 
tage  (42%)  and  their  editors  usually  or 
frequently  demand  the  same 
excellence  of  both  photos  and  written 
material  (54%). 

Twenty-two  percent  of  the  photo¬ 
graphers  are  very  satisfied  with  their 
jobs,  48%  moderately  satisfied  and 
23%  somewhat  satisfied. 

The  photographers  suggested  a 
variety  of  ways  to  increase  the 
photographic  appeal  of  their  papers. 
The  top  five  in  order  of  frequency 
listed  were:  more  use  of  photos  to 
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show  community  trends,  better 
advertising  layouts,  fewer  photos  but 
those  selected  used  well,  more  people 
photos  and  more  local  photos. 

When  a  story  is  planned  several 
days  in  advance  before  running  in 
their  papers,  only  17%  of  the  photo¬ 
graphers  are  usually  involved  in  the 
early  planning  stages.  Twenty-four 
percent  are  involved  in  midway 
planning,  39%  only  after  planning  is 
complete  and  20%  not  until  after  the 
story  is  done. 

The  typical  newspaper 
photographer  emerging 
from  the  survey  is  white, 
male,  31 -years  old,  leans  a 
little  to  the  political  left,  has 
some  college  education 
and  earned  between 
$15,000  and  $20,000  last 
year. 

However,  80%  believe  in  order  to 
do  the  best  photographic  job  on  a 
story,  they  should  be  involved  in  the 
early  planning.  Sixteen  percent  want 
to  be  involved  by  midway. 

Almost  all  (96%)  of  the  respondents 
were  general  assignment  photograph¬ 
ers.  More  than  81%  average  1 1  photo 
assignments  one  or  more  in  a  week. 
Forty-three  percent  average  more 
than  15  assignments. 

Features  topped  the  list  of  assign¬ 
ment  categories.  Almost  60%  of  the 
photographers  said  more  than  a  third 
of  their  assignments  are  features. 
Included  were  21%  who  said  features 
make  up  more  than  two-thirds  of  their 
assignments. 

Sports  assignments  came  next, 
more  than  a  third  of  the  assignments 
for  35%  of  the  photographers. 
Obligatory  assignments  —  photos  of 
civic  club  officers,  award  ceremon¬ 
ies,  company  promotions,  etc.  — 
were  third.  Twenty-eight  percent  of 
the  photographers  reported  more 
than  a  third  of  their  assignments  were 
in  this  category. 

Hard  news  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list.  Twelve  percent  of  the  photo¬ 
graphers  said  a  third  or  more  of  their 
assignments  could  be  called  hard 
news. 

Comparing  themselves  with  report- 
ers  of  comparable  skill  and 
experience  on  their  papers,  most 


photographers  (68%)  believe  they  are 
paid  about  the  same  as  the  reporters. 
Eight  percent  think  they  are  paid 
more,  and  16%  less. 

But  only  18%  think  they  have  the 
same  opportunity  as  the  reporters  to 
advance  into  upper  management 
levels.  1  hree-fourths  of  the  photo¬ 
graphers  said  they  have  less 
opportunity. 

To  define  specific  job  satisfactions, 
the  photographers  were  given  12 
items  to  use  in  judging  newspaper 
photography  jobs  in  general  —  not 
just  their  own  jobs  but  any  job  as  a 
photographer  on  a  daily  newspaper. 

Ranked  at  the  top  according  to  the 
number  of  photographers  (81%)  who 
checked  it  as  very  important  was  the 
opportunity  to  improve  their  photo¬ 
graphy. 

Following  it  in  importance  were: 
the  opportunity  for  input  into  photo 
use,  layout  etc.  (68%),  job  security, 
stimulating  interaction  with  other 
photographers  and  journalists  (57%) 
and  opportunity  to  help  people  (read¬ 
ers)  (50%). 

Asked  how  satisfied  they  were  in 
their  own  jobs  with  the  12  items, 
photographers  were  most  satisfied 
with  job  security  (46%).  Opportunity 
for  their  photos  to  be  seen  by  many 
people  was  next  (35%),  freedom  from 
supervision  (35%),  opportunity  to 
improve  their  photography  (30%)  and 
opportunity  to  help  people  (readers) 
(27%). 

Since  they  began  working  fulltime 
as  photographers,  20%  had  taken 
additional  photography  courses,  51% 
had  attended  workshops  or  seminars 
in  photography,  21%  had  attended  in- 
service  photo  study  programs  and  8% 
said  they  had  received  other  types  of 
training. 

Almost  70%  said  additional  train¬ 
ing,  study  or  refresher  courses  would 
be  helpful  to  them  now.  Training  or 
courses  related  to  specific 
photographic  techniques  were  most 
frequently  named.  However,  some 
photographers  wanted  courses  in 
graphics,  layout  and  photo  editing, 
and  some  wanted  news  writing,  jour¬ 
nalism  law  and  ethics.  Others  were 
interested  in  business,  management, 
computer  science,  psychology  and 
foreign  languages. 

Photographers  have  strong  ties  to 
their  profession  through  their  pro¬ 
fessional  organization,  the  National 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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1  NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED 
IN  THE  U.S. 

Complete  listings  for  all  U.S.  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  .  .  .  information  on 
population,  circulation  and  advertising 
rates,  lists  of  executives  and  more. 

Tabulation  of  mechanical  equipment  in 
U.S.  and  Canadian  Newspaper  plants. 

Directory  of  U.S.  weekly  and  non-daily 
newspapers,  days  of  publication, 
addresses,  editors,  and  publishers, 
advertising  rates,  and  printing 
processes. 

Foreign  language,  special  service,  col¬ 
lege,  and  black  newspapers  published 
in  the  U.S. 

2  NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED 
IN  CANADA 

Individual  listings  of  all  Canadian  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers,  with  data  as 
in  U.S. 

Lists  of  weekly  newspapers  with  days 
of  publication,  printing  method,  other 
data. 

Canadian  foreign  language  newspa¬ 
pers,  newspaper  groups,  ad  clubs, 
other  data. 

3  NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED 
IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Latin  American,  European,  Asian,  Afri¬ 
can,  and  Australian  newspapers  with 
circulation,  rates,  other  data. 


4  NEWS  SERVICES  AND 
SYNDICATE  SERVICES 

News  and  features  services,  syndi¬ 
cates,  wire  services,  with  names  and 
addresses. 

Lists  of  newspaper  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  mat  services. 


5  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT, 
SERVICES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Directory  of  newspaper  mechanical 
equipment,  suppliers,  and  services  for 
all  newspaper  departments. 

Newspaper  suppliers  and  services,  by 


type  of  equipment,  for  both  letterpress 
and  offset  newspapers. 

Data  on  trade  unions,  pay  scales. 

6  ORGANIZATIONS, 
INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

National  newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  with  names,  address  and 
telephone  of  branches,  and  lists  of 
newspapers  represented. 

Promotion  and  circulation  services, 
brokers  and  appraisers,  clipping 
bureaus,  films,  ad  and  press  clubs, 
newspaper  associations,  journalism 
schools,  newsprint  statistics,  journalism 
awards 
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Australian  press  socks  it  to  America 

America's  Cup  victory  by  Aussies 
was  piayed  up  with  172-point  headiines 


By  Thomas  Rood 

Anyone  seeking  incongruity  in 
America’s  Cup  recently  becoming  a 
naturalized  Australian  might  find 
solace  in  the  fact  that  the  new  import 
will  still  be  in  a  country  with  a  pro¬ 
nounced  American  flavor — Coca 
Cola,  McDonald’s,  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken,  and  Pizza  Hut. 

The  attitude  in  Australia  has  been 
one  of  mischievous  delight.  The 
Yanks  have  been  shown — “Beauty, 
Mate!’’  They  have  been  paid  back  for 
making  the  country  what  one  editorial 
called  a  “cultural  colony’’  of 
America. 

Talk  in  Australia  is  of  a  New 
Nationalism,  and  the  Cup  victory  has 
been  looked  upon  as  evidence.  “Yes, 
we  can  do  anything  if  we  try!’’  brag¬ 
ged  a  two-line  banner  in  the 
Australian,  the  country’s  national 
newspaper.  One  imagines  the  pun 
“The  Land  of  Oz’’  is  now  believed  by 
“Ozzies”  to  reflect  a  new  reality. 

Americans  who  place  yacht  racing 
on  a  par  with  cricket  in  interest  value 
have  been  amazed  by  the  amount  of 
attention  the  Aussie  press  has  given 
the  event. 

As  Australia  II  worked  her  way 
through  the  elimination  heats,  fervor 
increased.  Australians  seemed  to  be 
in  on  some  secret  of  which  most 
Americans  were  oblivious  — 
significant  history  was  about  to  be 
made. 

As  the  “Sail  of  the  Century,’’  as 
one  paper  called  it,  grew  nearer, 
sports  staffs  were  pushed  aside  and 
news  teams  took  over.  For  weeks  cop 
races  led  newscasts.  For  seven  early- 
morning  vigils  Australians  sacrificed 
sleep  during  five  to  six  hours  of  sat¬ 
ellite  coverage. 

In  contrast,  an  American  editor  in  a 
letter  wrote,  “  .  .  .  that  stupid  race- 

.  .  .  baffles  me  why  anyone  would 
get  so  excited  over  a  bunch  of  rich 
folks  floating  around  in  the  ocean.’’ 

But  the  country  was  excited. 

When  equipment  failure  put  the 
Aussies  two  down,  the  person  on  the 
street  claimed  sabotage.  When  pro¬ 
tests  were  lodged  about  Australia  H’s 
secret  keel,  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
did  more  to  diminish  international  re- 


(Rood  is  an  associate  professor, 
Journalism,  Central  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  is  on  sabbatical  leave  and  is  in 
Australia  conducting  a  study  on  ethics 
of  the  press.) 


lations  than  anything  imaginable 
except  perhaps  the  mysterious  death 
in  the  United  States  of  Australia’s 


champion  race  horse,  Phar  Lap. 

And  when  Australia  II  did  win,  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herarld  reported, 
“We  keeled  them,  then  showed 
them.’’  Brisbane’s  Courier-Mail  had 


quoted  Dennis  Conner  in  a  banner 
headline,  “God  is  American,  says 


- 

YOU  BEAUf, 
AUSSIE  n 


:  You’ve 


really 


hearts 


SOME  PAPERS  ran  full-color  pictures 
of  sailboats  that  at  first  glance  looked  to 
be  Australia  II,  but  were  not.  The  papers 
did  not  acknowledge  that  the  boats  were 
imposters. 

Yankee  skipper.’’  Now  Australians 
ask  jokingly  why  America  ever  gave 
God  a  passport. 

Quite  expectedly,  people  danced  in 
the  streets  at  the  home  of  the  Perth 
Yacht  Club  following  the  decisive 
seventh  race. 

Who  would  have  imagined  that 
revellers  some  3,500  kilometers  away 
would  be  blocking  streets  outside 
pubs  and  causing  gigantic  traffic 
snarls? 

Australians,  that’s  who.  Celebra¬ 
tions  had  been  planned  weeks  in  adv¬ 
ance.  Understandably,  then,  editors 
used  their  large  display  for  race 
coverage. 

Particularly  in  tabloids,  bold,  brief¬ 
ly  worded  heads  of  somewhere 
around  172  points  in  all  caps  were 
common. 

“BONDS  FURY!’’  revealed  how 
Australia  11  syndicate  head  Alan 
Bond  reacted  to  news  that  a  frogman 
had  been  spotted  near  his  secret  keel. 

“IT’S  OURS!’’  said  enough  to  tell 
Brisbane  readers  who  won  what.  The 


following  day  the  same  paper 
announced  the  bonus  “WE  GET 
THE  BOLT  TOO!’’  while  its  usually 
more  sensational  rival  tabloid  filled 
nearly  one  fourth  of  its  front  page  with 
“HAIL  HERO  JOHN”  in  a  salute  to 
the  winning  skipper. 

Probably  the  classic  among 
Australian  headlines  was  “You 
beauty!”  in  180  point  type  printed  by 
the  dignified  Courier-Mail.  A  sidebar 
in  the  paper  announced,  “It  felt  good 
to  be  an  Australian  yesterday.” 

In  their  zeal  to  get  souvenir  sections 
to  the  public,  some  papers  ran  full- 
color  pictures  of  sailboats  that  at  first 
glance  looked  to  be  Australia  II,  but 
were  not.  The  papers  did  not 
acknowledge  that  the  boats  were 
imposters. 

In  Australia  the  race  ended  in  early 
morning  —  too  late  for  the  a. m .  paper 
deadline.  Some  papers  put  on  special 
crews  to  produce  next-^ay  pullouts 
that  were  histories  of  the  challenge. 
Some  treated  readers  to  full-color  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  little  boat  that  had  become 
a  national  symbol. 

The  race  was  summarized  by  a  ban¬ 
ner  inside  the  Australian:  “The 
impossible  dream  comes  true.”  Next 
day  it  was  reported  that  the  America’s 
Cup  had  caused  an  immediate  surge  in 
prices  of  shares  of  stock  associated 
with  Alan  Bond.  Some  of  his 
investment  was  already  paying  off. 

Early  wounds  disappeared  and 
media  reversed  criticism  with  praise 
for  American  friendship.  President 
Reagan’s  congratulatory  speech  dur¬ 
ing  his  reception  for  the  crew  of 
Australia  II  was  repeated  again  and 
again  by  broadcast  media. 

Now  perhaps  the  Cultural  Colony 
that  knows  of  every  major  political 
event  and  of  major  tragedies  in  the 
United  States  will  become  better 
known  by  Americans. 

Still,  most  who  might  attempt  to 
visit  the  Perth  Yacht  Club  will 
experience  shock  to  discover  the 
remoteness  of  the  city.  They  might 
discover  an  outback  so  immense  that 
capital  cities  are  separated  by 
thousands  of  kilometers.  They  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  travel  between 
cities  can  be  more  expensive  than 
travel  between  Australia  and  some 
foreign  countries. 

The  next  America’s  Cup  race 
should  also  be  interesting.  What  is  the 
ocean  the  rich  folks  will  be  floating 
around  in  during  the  next  America’s 
Cup  race  ? 
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Kentucky  dailies  feud  at  meeting 

Argument  erupts  over  who  can  distribute 
newspapers  to  convention  attendees’  rooms 


An  ironic  bruhaha  over  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  developed  during 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  conference  in  Louis¬ 
ville  last  week. 

The  feud  erupted  between  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  and  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader  over  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers  to  editors 
attending  the  APME  conference. 

With  the  APME  in  town,  the 
Herald-Leader  wanted  to  distribute 
copies  of  the  newspaper,  door  to 
door,  to  conference  participants  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  convention  hotel,  the  Galt 
House.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  papers  hosted  the  convention 
and  contended  that  they  had  spent 
nearly  seven  years  planning  for  the 
convention  and  handling  organiza¬ 
tional  chores. 

According  to  Paul  Janensch,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  for  the  Louisville  papers, 
the  hotel  didn't  want  anybody's 
newspapers  cluttering  up  its  hall¬ 
ways.  But,  since  the  Louisville  papers 
organized  the  convention  (and 
booked  it  at  the  Galt  House),  the  hotel 
agreed  to  distribute  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  to  APM  E  members' 
rooms.  Both  the  morning  and 
afternoon  papers  were  distributed  to 
APME  members'  rooms  throughout 
the  convention. 


On  the  opening  day  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  a  Tuesday,  the  Herald-Leader 
was  also  distributed  door-to-door. 
But  on  Wednesday,  deliverers  for  the 
paper  were  told  by  the  hotel  that  the 
newspapers  could  not  be  delivered  to 
guests'  rooms.  They  could,  however, 
be  placed  on  tables  in  the  conference 
registration  area,  alongside  publica¬ 
tions  such  as  USA  Today  and  EDITOR 
&  PUBI  ISHER. 

On  Thursday,  Herald-1. eader  pub¬ 
lisher  Creed  Black  contended  that 
deliverers  were  not  allowed  to  bring 
the  Herald-Leader  into  the  hotel. 

However,  the  hotel  management 
said  the  delivery  person  from  Lexing¬ 
ton  was  told  that  the  papers  could  be 
distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
day  before. 

The  hotel  said  the  driver,  instead  of 
delivering  the  newspapers  to  the 
registration  area,  left  the  hotel  with 
the  papers.  On  Eriday,  the  Herald- 
Leader  was  on  the  tables  in  the 
registration  area,  complete  with  a 
cardboard  insert  containing  a  signed 
statement  from  Black  alleging  that  the 
delivery  of  the  paper  on  Thursday  had 
been  blocked  by  the  hotel. 

Janensch  disputed  Black's  allega¬ 
tions,  saying  the  hotel  only  told  the 
driver  that  the  papers  had  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  registration  area. 

Janensch  said  he  thought  the  whole 


affair  amounted  to  “making  a  moun¬ 
tain  out  of  a  molehill.”  He  stopped 
short  of  accusing  the  Herald-Leader 
of  grandstanding,  but  he  pointed  out 
that  the  controversy  drew  statewide 
coverage  not  only  from  the  AP,  but 
from  a  local  television  station .  He  said 
he  wondered  how  an  issue  he  did  not 
even  consider  newsworthy  had  drawn 
so  much  media  attention. 

Janensch  said  he  told  the  hotel  man¬ 
ager  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
Lexington  papers  being  set  out  on 
tables  in  the  registration  area.  But  he 
said  he  did  not  feel  the  Herald-Leader 
should  be  delivered  to  editors'  rooms. 

“This  is  a  Louisville  convention,” 
he  told  E&P.  He  said  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  had 
spent  thousands  of  hours  preparing 
for  the  APME  meeting.  The  Herald- 
Leader,  he  said,  had  done  nothing. 


Photographers 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


Press  Photographers  Association 
(NPPA).  Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  are  NPPA  members,  and 
35%  belong  to  a  local  NPPA  chapter. 

The  typical  newspaper  photo¬ 
grapher  emerging  from  the  survey  is 
white,  male,  31  years  old,  leans  a  little 
to  the  political  left,  has  some  college 
education  and  earned  between 
$15,000  and  $20,000  last  year. 

Almost  93%  of  the  photographers 
were  white.  Men  outnumbered 
women  8  to  1 .  Women  made  up  only 
11%  of  the  respondents.  More  than 
70%  were  younger  than  40  years  old, 
and  40%  were  younger  than  30. 

Half  consider  themselves  politically 
independent  and  middle-of-the-road. 
Twenty-eight  percent  were  mod¬ 
erately  to  the  left,  and  18%,  mod¬ 
erately  to  the  right.  There  were  more 
Democrats  (31%)  than  Republicans 
(23%). 

Educational  levels  were  high. 
Almost  42%  had  bachelor's  degrees, 
and  another  26%  attended  college  one 
to  three  years.  Age  was  strong  factor 
in  education.  Younger  photographers 
generally  had  more  schooling  than 
older  ones. 

Three-fourths  of  the  photographers 
earned  $10,000  to  $25,000  in  salary 
last  year.  The  largest  group,  27%, 
made  $15,000  to  $25,000. 
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MINITEK  BRINGS  THE  POWER 
DOWN  TO  EARTH. 


The  power  of  the  world’s  most  sophis¬ 
ticated  full  page  copy  processing  and  make-up 
systems  is  now  within  the  reach— and  budgets 
—of  smaller  daUies,  weeklies  and  in-plant 
publishers. 

In  the  Minitek™  Series  from  Itek. 

WeVe  taken  all  the  important  features 
of  the  largest  systems,  all  the  major  advances 
in  hardware  and  software,  and  redesigned 
them  into  a  system  tailorM  specifically  for 
smaller  users. 

The  result  is  Minitek.  A 
single  system  that  puts  complete 
control  of  all  your  complex  word- 
flow  right  at  your  fingertips;  that 
lets  you  easily  handle  your  full 
page  editorial,  classifi^  &  display 
advertising  make-up— as 

well  Jis  tvinp  towthpr  vmir 


Minitek’s 

extremely  powerful 
and  proven  software 
is  also  flexible  enough 
to  adapt  to  vir- 


MINITEK 
Big  system  power, 
small  system  price. 

Itek  Laige  Systems  Operations 
Shaping  the  systems  of  tomorrow 
355  Middlesex  Ave., 

Wilmington,  MA  01887 

(800)  225-0892;  In  MA,  (617)  933-7000. 

Type  for  this  ad  was  set  on  Itek  compositum  equipment. 
Minitek  is  a  trademark  of  Itek  Cmporation. 


tually  any  operation.  And  it’s  been  designed 
to  expand  as  your  operation  grows. 

Better  yet,  all  of  the  Minitek’s  power, 
control  and  flexibility  are  available  at  a  down- 
to-Earth  price  you  can  afford. 

Little  wonder,  it’s  from  Itek.  The  world 
leader  in  automated  full-page  copy  processing 
and  pagination  systems,  with  a  worldwide 
network  of  distributors  and  hundreds  of 
installations. 

For  complete  information,  write,  call 
or  staple  your  business 
card  to  this  ad  and  send 
it  to  the  address  below. 
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staying  on  top  of  the  news— and  the 
competition— requires  greater  efficiency 
than  ever  before.  That’s  why  Atex  news¬ 
paper  systems  are  in  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world. 

Since  1973,  we’ve  been  extending  the 
limits  of  technology,  offering  newspapers 
better,  faster,  more  efficient  and  depend¬ 
able  ways  to  manage  copy  flow,  from 
story  and  ad  creation  to  production. 

Because  we  understand  how  newspa¬ 
pers  operate,  we  know  that  no  two  papers 
are  exactly  alike.  Each  Atex  installation 
is  designed  to  meet  your  needs,  from 
writing  and  editing  to  selling  advertising. 


MPOWERrULMAMMimEMT 
rm  FOR  PUBLISHERS 

Atex  newspaper  systems  are  one  sure  way  ‘ 
publishers  of  small,  medium  and  large  news¬ 
papers  can  gain  a  competitive  advantage  by 
controlling  costs  and  producing  a  more  sale¬ 
able  product. 

The  paperless  world  of  Atex  allows  you 
to  take  advantage  of  electronic  text  editing 
throughout  your  paper,  so  you  can; 

□  reduce  costs  by  maximizing  staff  efficiency, 
by  conserving  materials  and  by  maintain¬ 
ing  tighter  controls  over  production 

□  boost  sales  productivity 

□  improve  writing,  editing  and  advertising 
quality 

□  streamline  customer  service 

□  increase  clerical  efficiency 

□  improve  decision-making  with  more 
timely,  accurate  information 


...wmsmEMS 
Futmui. 
MBUUMAHDIAKBF 
NEWaWERS. 
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With  Atex  systems  for  every  size  news¬ 
paper,  reporters  and  editors  enjoy  a  new  kind 
of  visual  and  verbal  freedom.  Features  have 
been  designed  to  help  newspapers  meet 
deadlines  while  producing  highest  quality 
copy: 

□  Electronic  “cut  and  paste"  for  fast,  easy 
editing;  accurate  copy  fitting 

□  Split  screen  display  lets  you  work  easily 
from  notes,  update  stories,  write  budgets 

□  Automatic  wire  service  sorting  and  routing; 
key  word  and  “Urgent"  alerts 

□  Electronic  page  layout  for  editorial  control 
over  composition 

□  Password  system  to  protect  your 
confidentiality 


□  reduce  typesetting  costs 


I 


Offices:  Bedford,  Chicago,  Dallas,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Tampa,  Washington,  Copenhagen,  Dusseldorf,  Frankfurt,  Hamburg,  Helsinki,  Johannesburg,  London,  Madrid,  Melbourne, 
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MORCSMESAMDMOKCOMTROl 
FOR  MD¥[RTISIM8  MRRRRCRS 

Classified  and  Display  Advertising  is  the 
financial  backbone  of  every  size  newspaper. 
And  by  streamlining  the  entire  process,  Atex 
lets  sales  personnel  spend  more  time  selling 
and  less  time  doing  clerical  work.  The  system 
automatically  figures  ad  linage,  computes 
costs,  and  initiates  typesetting  and  billing. 

A  single  keystroke  brings  ad  order  forms, 
phone  directories,  signatures,  box  numbers 
and  much  more  to  the  screen.  In  short,  Atex 
offers: 

□  increased  time  for  “selling  up" 

□  fewer  keystrokes;  fewer  errors 

□  accurate  quotes  with  customer 
ON  THE  PHONE 

□  automatic  tracking  of  credit  problems 

□  easy  composition  for  extra  linage 

□  better  customer  service 

□  accurate  billing  information 

□  reports  when  and  how  you  want  them 


jmxsns  YOUR  MPER  OUT  OYER 300 PUOUSHERS 

ORTIME-EYERYTIME!  mORUnYtOEOEPEROORATEX 

No  Atex  system  has  ever  become  obso-  □  USA  Today,  Washington,  DC 
lete!  In  fact,  through  hardware  and  software  □  The  Boston  Herald,  Massachusetts 
enhancements,  systems  installed  in  the  early  □  Rochester  Post  Bulletin,  Minnesota 
1970’s,  are  as  up-to-date  as  our  most  recently  □  Austin  American  Statesman,  Texas 
installed  systems.  While  we  are  constantly  □  Booth  Newspapers,  Michigan 
developing  new  products  for  the  newspaper  □  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  Kansas 
industry,  we  always  design-in  compatibility  □  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Pennsylvania 
with  our  existing  systems.  □  Patriot  Ledger,  Massachusetts 

□  Hendersonville  Times-News, 

SAFETY  RET  KEEPS  YOUR  North  Carolina 

REYYSPAPERUPARORURRIRO. 

SAFETY  NET  "  is  the  combination  of  our 
distributed  database  and  COPYSAFE'"  arch¬ 
itecture,  our  TRACE'"  24-hour-a-day  remote 
diagnostic  system,  the  industry's  largest 

network  of  field  ser-  - - 

vice  engineers  and 
parts  depots,  the 

program  our 
complete  customer 
service,  documen- 
tation  and  training 
programs. 


ROWAROIR  THE  FUTURE 

We  built  our  reputation  with  systems  for 
the  world’s  largest  newspapers.  Now,  Atex 
performance  is  available  on  small  and 
medium-sized  systems,  too! 

For  high  performance  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Editorial  software,  ergonomically- 
designed  terminals.  Cable  TV,  Graphics 
and  Pagination  systems  today,  and 
direct  output  systems  tomorrow,  look  to  Atex. 
The  Leader. 


32  Wiggins  Avenue/626 
Bedford.  MA  01730 
Phone  (617)  275-8300 


Munich,  Oslo,  Paris,  Rome,  Rotterdam,  Sao  Paulo,  Stockholm. 
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J-school  news 


J-School  gives  Nieman  lecture 

Everette  Dennis,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  gave  the  1983  Nieman  Lecture  at 
Marquette  University. 

The  lecture,  named  for  Lucius  Nieman,  founder  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  has  been  given  six  times  since  I960. 
Dennis  is  the  second  educator  selected  for  the  lectureship. 

His  topic  was  “The  Future  of  Journalism  Education." 
The  lecture,  as  well  as  a  number  of  recent  articles  by 
Dennis  in  professional  journals,  grew  out  of  a  UO  Project 
on  the  Future  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
Education. 

Under  the  project,  the  Oregon  school  is  developing  a 
model  curriculum  for  the  education  and  training  of  mass 
communicators.  The  work  is  funded  by  grants  from  the 
Gannett  and  Northwest  Area  foundations. 

Dennis,  who  is  also  national  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  also  spoke  to  several  other  national  meetings  this  fall 
including  Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  Pa.;  the  Information  Industry  Association  in 
New  York  and  the  Association  for  Communication 
Adminstration  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Starck  resigns  as  j-school  director 

Department  director  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  for  nine  years,  Kenneth  Starck  recently  announced 
his  resignation. 

He  said  that  budget  cuts  had  “frustrated”  him  and  that 
he  would  like  to  do  more  teaching  and  research. 

A  University  of  Missouri  graduate,  Starck,  49,  expects 
to  remain  at  the  institution,  according  to  a  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  story.  He  will  continue  as  director  until  a 
new  one  is  appointed. 

Media  advisory  board  named 

The  College  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
has  named  13  outstanding  professionals  to  a  new  Board  of 
Visitors  that  will  help  the  College  develop  a  five-year  plan 
intended  to  improve  the  school's  professional  standing. 

Dean  Reese  Cleghorn  said  the  advisory  board  will  work 
closely  with  the  administration  and  faculty  in  reviewing 
the  existing  program  and  mapping  a  course  for  the  future. 

The  board  includes: 

Broadcast;  Hodding  Carter  III,  anchorman  and  chief 
correspondent,  “Inside  Story,”  and  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist;  Walter  Cronkite,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System; 
Paul  Duke,  moderator,  “Washington  Week  in  Review” 
and  “The  Lawmakers,”  WETA-tv,  Washington,  and 
Public  Broadcasting  Service. 

Newspapers:  Donald  Graham,  publisher,  the  Waslunf>- 
ton  Post;  Reg  Murphy,  publisher,  the  Sunpapers  of  Balti¬ 
more;  Jack  Nelson.  Washington  bureau  chief,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  John  C.  Quinn,  chief  news  executive  and 
executive  vice  president,  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  and  editor, 
USA  Today,  Willaim  Raspberry,  the  Washington  Post  and 
syndicated  columnist;  Eugene  L.  Roberts  Jr.,  executive 
editor,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Claude  Sitton,  editorial 
director  of  the  News  and  Observer  and  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Times. 

Public  Relations  and  Advertising:  Joe  Adams,  presi¬ 


dent,  the  Adams  Group,  Rockville,  Md. 

Magazines  and  Newsletters:  Arnold  Barach,  secretary, 
Kiplinger  Foundation,  and  former  senior  editor,  Changing 
Times  magazine;  Eleanor  Merrill,  publisher.  The 
Washingtonian  and  Baltimore  magazines. 

Sitton,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  will  be  the 
board’s  chairman.  He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  this  year  for 
commentary. 

“Journalism  schools  are  not  adequately  responding  to 
rapid  changes  in  the  fields  we  serve,”  Dean  Cleghorn  said. 
“We  want  strong  professional  involvement  as  we  plan  for 
the  future.  Our  location  10  miles  from  the  White  House  in 
the  Washington-Baltimore  corridor  offers  an 
extraordinary  opportunity.  We  believe  the  College  can  be 
the  outstanding  professional  school  of  its  kind.” 

A  1981  long-range  planning  report  for  the  University  of 
Maryland  suggested  high  priority  for  the  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Since  then  the  school  has  increased  its  regular 
journalism  faculty  from  19  to  22  members  and  has  made 
other  major  changes  in  its  program.” 


Bassett  named  dean  of  Medill 

Edward  P.  Bassett,  editor  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  States¬ 
man-Journal,  has  been  named  dean  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  University. 

Bassett,  54,  will  assume  his  duties  at  Northwestern 
U  ni  versity  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  of  the  year.  He 
succeeds  l.W.  Cole,  who  has  been  dean  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  since  1957.  Cole  will  continue  as 
director  of  the  Gannett  Urban  Journalism  Center  at  the 
University,  a  position  he  has  held  since  its  founding  at 
Northwestern  University  in  1966. 

Bassett,  v'ho  has  been  editor  of  the  Statesman-Journal 
since  September  1980,  was  director  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  from  1975 
to  1980,  following  five  years  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
where  he  served  as  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  from 
1970  to  1974,  and  as  associate  vice  chancellor  for  academic 
affairs  from  1974  to  1975.  He  was  a  tenured  professor  of 
journalism  at  both  universities. 

Bassett  was  an  assistant  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  from  1967  to  1970,  and  served  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Journalism  from 
1969  to  1970.  He  was  an  instructor  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  from  1960  to  1967,  and  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Iowan  from  1962  to  1967. 

Bassett  has  had  experience  as  a  working  journalist,  both 
as  a  reporter  and  in  a  variety  of  editorial  positions  at 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  the  Falmouth  (Mass.) 
Enterprise,  and  Awf/erson  (Ind.)  Herald,  and  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News. 

He  has  also  completed  short-term  copy  desk  assign¬ 
ments  at  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal,  the  Seattle  Times, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Bassett  was  president  of  the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communications  from  1975  to 
1976,  and  was  president  of  the  Association  of  Schools  c  f 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  from  1974  to  1975. 

He  is  a  board  member  of  the  Foundation  for  American 
Communiations,  a  trustee  of  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation  and  has  served  on  the  education  committees 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
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The  judging  took  place  in  court.  This  town  councilman  wouldn't  allow  wet  t-shirt  con¬ 
tests  in  a  local  pub.  So  a  local  D.J.  called  him  a  nerd,  "fhe  councilman  sued  for  libel.  But 
the  D.J.  won.  And  ERC  paid  the  contest  fees.  Because  for  just  this  kind  of  unforeseeable 
event,  we  pioneered  libel  insurance  over  50  years  ago.  And  we  keep  innovating  to  meet 
your  changing  legal  needs.  To  find  out  more,  talk  to  your  broker  or  ERC  representative. 
In  Boston,  call  (617)  723-5330.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corporation. 


BEATING  IHlS  GUY  IN 


Ray  F.  Attebery,  74,  former  own¬ 
er  and  publisher  of  the  Galveston 
(Ind.)  Leader,  died  October  17  in  St. 
Joseph  Memorial  Hospital,  Kokomo. 


Bertram  V.  Bariffi,  82,  retired 
43-year  member  of  the  New  Haven 
Register's  advertising  department, 
died  October  23. 


William  Becker,  who  covered 
Chicago  sports  as  a  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  50  years,  died  September  21. 
He  started  at  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
on  the  baseball  beat.  He  moved  to  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  a  pre¬ 
decessor  of  Chicago  Today  in  1931. 


Obituaries 

and  was  appointed  executive  sports 
editor  of  that  paper  in  1969.  He  retired 
the  following  year  and  moved  to 
Orlando,  where  he  worked  two  years 
at  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Richard  A.  Bergstrom,  60,  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  English  at  Western 
Illinois  University,  Macomb,  died 
October  20.  He  had  moved  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  city  in  August.  His  career 
included  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
the  post  of  public  information  officer 
for  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Donald  H.  Bernhardt,  5 1 ,  associ¬ 
ate  sports  editor  of  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier,  died  September  29  of 
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an  apparent  heart  attack  while  he  and 
his  femily  were  vacationing  in  West 
Germany. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Clark,  former  sports 
writer  and  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  with  the  newspaper 
over  30  years,  died  of  a  stroke  in  mid- 
September. 

*  * 

David  Cort,  79,  author  and  former 
assistant  foreign  news  editor  at  Time 
magazine  and  later  foreign  editor  of 
Life  magazine,  died  October  11  in 
New  York  Hospital,  Manhattan.  He 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  selecting 
photographs  and  writing  captions  for 
Life’s  coverage  of  World  War  11. 

*  *  * 

Grace  Seymour  Costello,  100,  a 
former  reporter  and  society  editor  for 
the  Chicago  Chronicle  and  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  Chicago  Record-Herald, 
died  September  11  in  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

*  *  * 

Philip  W.  Dodd,  79,  a  reporter  in 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  for  25  years  before  he  re¬ 
tired  in  1969,  died  September  18. 

♦  *  * 

Louis  Albert  Klewer,  83,  a 
pioneer  of  modern  outdoors  writing 
who  retired  last  year  from  the  Toledo 
Blade,  died  September  26.  His  col¬ 
umn  “Outdoors”  appeared  for  nearly 
60  years,  the  longest  unbroken  series 
for  a  single  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  *  *  * 

Gareth  B.  Muchmore,  70,  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Ponca  City 
(Okla.)  News  and  earlier  an  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  newsman,  died  September 
22.  While  assigned  to  the  AP  New 
York  bureau  he  handled  much  of  the 
domestic  financial  service,  a  stint 
interrupted  during  World  War  II 
when  he  was  a  foreign  correspondent. 
He  went  home  to  Ponca  City  in  1947 
as  managing  editor  of  the  News. 

*  *  * 

George  B.  Swift,  81,  a  reporter 
and  editor  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Chicago  Sun-Times  for  40 
years  before  retiring  in  1965,  died 
September  18. 

*  *  * 

Evan  W.  Thomasson,  95,  co¬ 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Newman 
(Ga.)  Times-Herald,  died  September 
24.  His  grandsons,  James  J.  Thomas¬ 
son  Jr.  and  William  W.  Thomasson, 
are  publishers  of  the  weekly  paper 
*  :jc  sN 

Alexander  C.  Walker,  89,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Barre-Montpelier 
(Vt.)  Times  Argus  and  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  Barre  Daily  Times,  died 
September  30. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS - 


Norman  C.  Miller,  formerly 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  a  holder  of  the  1 964 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  general  reporting, 
was  named  national  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  He  will  direct  cover¬ 
age  by  Times  bureaus  in  Washington, 
Chicago,  Denver,  Houston.  Miami 
and  New  York. 

David  Rosenzweig,  a  reporter  and 
editor  on  the  local  news  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  the  past  12  years, 
has  been  named  metropolitan  editor. 
He  previously  worked  for  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  the  Newark  Evening 
News  and  then  the  Associated  Press. 

*  *  * 

John  Gross,  former  editor  of  The 
Times  Literary  Supplement  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  James  Chace,  managing 
editor  of  Foreign  Affairs  magazine 
join  the  editing  staff  of  The  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  this  month. 

Gross  was  editor  of  the  literary  sup¬ 
plement  from  1974  to  1982  and  before 
that  literary  editor  of  The  New  States¬ 
man.  He  is  the  author  of  several  | 


books  and  edited  ‘The  Oxford  Book 
of  Aphorisms”  published  earlier  this 
year. 

Chace,  managing  editor  of  Foreign 
Affairs  since  1970,  earlier  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  East  Europe,  a  review  of 
Soviet-East  European  affairs.  He  has 
written  three  books,  most  recently 
“Solvency:  The  Price  of  Survival.” 

*  *  * 

Larry  W.  Wangberg,  president 
and  chief  operating  officer,  Metro 
Division,  Warner  Amex  Cable  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Times  Mirror  Cable  Television.  He 
suceeded  Ralph  J.  Swett,  who 
became  chairman  of  the  board. 

*  * 

Carol  Khan  was  appointed  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
News  American.  She  was  retail 
advertising  manager  for  the  defunct 
Washington  Star  and  most  recently, 
general  manager  of  Donnelly  Publica¬ 
tions  in  St.  Louis. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  RECEPTION - 

President  Reagan  entertained  members 
of  United  Press  International's  news¬ 
paper  advisory  board  at  a  reception 
October  31  at  the  White  House.  Dis¬ 
cussions  included  the  issue  of  restrictions 
placed  on  news  media  covering  Grena¬ 
da.  With  President  Reagan,  from  left, 
are:  UPl  President  William  J.  Small; 
C.K.  McClatchy,  president  and  editor. 
Bee  Newspapers  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  UPl  advisory  board;  and  Douglas  F. 
Ruhe,  managing  director  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  UPl. 


Appointments  announced  at  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune  include: 

John  T.  Moore,  to  city  editor.  He 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Gallup 
(N.M.)  Independent  and  has  worked 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  in  editing 
posts  for  newspapers  in  Colorado  and 
Arizona  as  well  as  New  Mexico. 

Keith  Raether,  to  arts  editor.  He 
left  the  Tribune  in  1981  to  join  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  and 
returned  to  cover  the  arts  scene  in 
Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe. 

Ollie  Reed  Jr.,  to  accent  editor. 
Reed  was  named  arts  editor  in  1982 
after  covering  various  beats, 
including  New  Mexico  politics,  since 
1976. 


*  *  * 

The  Connecticut  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  group  of  over  100  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  has  elected 
Ronald  A.  Bartizek,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  advertising  director  of  the 
Lakeville  Journal,  Inc.,  as  president. 

David  A.  Faulkner,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Shore  Line  Newspapers,  Guil¬ 
ford,  was  chosen  vice  president,  and 
Benjamin  W.  Gumm,  publisher  of  the 
Trumbull  Times,  Easton  Courier, 
Monroe  Courier  and  Huntington 
Herald,  was  named  secretary/ 
treasurer. 
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Personnel  and  organization 
changes  at  the  Feoria  (Ill.)  Journal 
Star  in  October  include; 

Jack  Brimeyer,  to  assistant  man- 
aging  editor  for  news  with 
responsibility  for  news  and  feature 
content  of  the  all-day  paper.  He 
joined  the  paper  as  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  the  a.m.  paper  last  year 
from  city  editor  at  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald. 

J.L.  Schmidt  ,  to  state  editor.  He 
was  Associated  Press  correspondent 
in  Peoria  and  Centralia,  Ill.,  and 
worked  for  newspapers  in  Nebraska. 

Jerry  McDowell,  former  state 
editor,  to  assistant  metro  editor. 

Ken  Kirchueeer,  acting  state  edi¬ 
tor,  to  assistant  state  editor. 

Shelley  Epstein,  city  hall  repor¬ 
ter,  assigned  to  the  new  state  capital 
bureau  in  Springfield. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Bakko  was  appointed 
promotion  manager  of  Midland  Com¬ 
munications,  Lansing,  111.,  publisher 
of  three  newspapers  in  the  southeast 
Chicago/northwest  Indiana  area — the 
Daily  Calumet,  Calumet  Day  and  the 
Sun  Journal.  Bakko  was  promotion 
manager  for  Paddock  Publications. 


TO  AAANAGING  EDITOR - 

Marty  Petty  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant  effective 
November  21.  She  has  been  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Times  and  in  her  new  position  will  be 
responsible  for  the  Courant's  entire  news 
operation. 

Reid  MacCluggage,  currently  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  has  been  named  managing 
editor  for  news,  continuing  to  oversee  the 
daily  news  coverage.  Petty  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  administrative  matters, 
recruiting  and  long-range  planning. 

Petty  joined  the  Star  and  Times  in  1 980 
as  associate  art  director  and  was  later 
named  art  director.  A  bachelor's  degree 
in  journalism  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  she  worked  for  two  years  in 
public  relations  and  advertising  and  then 
with  her  husband,  Mark,  produced  a 
documentary  on  the  lives  of  leprosy 
patients  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  in  Carville,  La.,  before  moving 
to  Kansas  City. 

Philip  Callahan  joined  the 
CW0«&0  New  York  office  as  a  sales 
representative,  moving  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  office.  He  earlier  worked  for  the 
Boston  Herald  American  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Record  American. 

*  ^ 

Richard  Czark,  most  recently 
single  copy  sales  manager  for  News- 
day,  Long  Island,  was  promoted  to 
head  supervisor  (home  delivery). 

Linda  Estling  was  promoted  to 
telephone  sales  manager  from  assis¬ 
tant  manager. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  J.  Grant  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  He  held  various 
advertising  and  marketing  posts  with 
the  newspaper  over  15  years,  most 
recently  classified  advertising  mana¬ 
ger. 

John  R.  Mika,  marketing  services 
manager,  was  named  advertising  ser¬ 
vices  manager. 


Thomas  W.  Ottenad,  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  since  1981,  has  been  named 
contributing  editor  of  the  newspaper. 
Bob  Adams,  assistant  bureau  chief, 
will  replace  Ottenad  in  Washington. 

Ottenad,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Washington  bureau  24  years,  has 
covered  all  major  political  campaigns 
for  the  Post-Dispatch  since  19^  and 
traveled  extensively  on  periodic  over¬ 
seas  assignments. 

Adams  joined  the  paper  in  1966  and 
went  to  Washington'in  1972.  Most  re¬ 
cently  he  spent  three  months  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America  reporting  in  depth  on  the 
political,  economic,  social  and  mili¬ 
tary  problems  in  the  area. 

* 

Patrick  R.  Arnold  has  been 
appointed  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Omaha.  He  previously 
was  assistant  chief  of  bureau  in  Los 
Angeles  and  had  worked  on  the  New 
York  general  desk  and  served  as  Las 
Vegas  correspondent  before  his  Los 
Angeles  appointment. 

Robert  J.  Pick,  who  covered  agri¬ 
culture  out  of  AP’s  Washington 
bureau,  was  appointed  correspondent 
at  Boise.  He  earlier  was  a  regional 
reporter  and  on  the  Washington 
general  reporting  staff. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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“Thank  you,  thank  you,”  said  Dale  and  Dolan 

Francis  L.  Dale,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner  publisher,  and 
Mary  Anne  Dolan,  editor,  went  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  office  October  21 
to  personally  thank  Times  publisher 
Tom  Johnson  for  his  help  in  getting 
out  the  Herald  during  the  downtown 
blackout  October  11  (E&P,Oct.l5). 

They  presented  Johnson  with  a  pla¬ 
que  in  the  form  of  the  Times-produced 
Herald  front  page  on  the  morning 
following  the  fire,  that  caused  the 
blackout. 


The  same  edition  also  carried  an 
editorial  headed,  “Our  tribute  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,”  which  said,  “If 
your  Herald  Examiner  was  late 
today,  there  might  not  have  been  one 
at  all  without  the  marvelous 
assistance  of  our  competitor.” 

The  editorial  noted:  “It  is  com¬ 
monplace  these  days  for  many  to  talk 
about  journalism  as  if  it  were  just 
another  compete  or  be-damned  busi¬ 
ness.  But  journalism,  at  its  best,  is 
more  than  just  that,  and  journalists  at 
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their  best,  are  people  who  share  a 
common  dedication:  to  provide  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  news  as  accurately, 
interestingly  and  rapidly  as  possible. 
And,  while  there  is  probably  no  more 
competitve  business  in  the  world, 
there  are  occasions  when  competition 
ends  and  the  common  dedication  is 
supreme.  Last  night  was  one  of  those 
occasions.  The  entire  staff  of  the 
Times  responded  in  the  highest  tradi¬ 
tion  of  this  profession.” 

*  *  * 

Joe  Chandler  was  named  to  the 
newly-created  post  of  quality  circles 
manager  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Daily  News.  He  has  been  in  the 
circulation  division  of  the  two  Knight- 
Ridder  newspapers  for  26  years,  most 
recently  as  transportation  manager. 

Former  Inquirer  delivery  manager, 
Vince  Fennell,  succeeds  Chandler 
as  transportation  manager;  and 
replacing  Fennel  is  Vince  Nolan. 
Fred  Jones  moves  to  Nolan’s  former 
post  as  Inquirer  single  copy  sales 
manager. 

In  other  moves  at  PNI,  key  finan¬ 


cial  managers  promoted  are:  Bob 
Stamm,  to  controller;  Gerry  Woods, 
assistant  controller,  and  Ed  Poletti, 
budget  manager. 

♦  *  * 

Seven  reporters  have  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Roanoke  Times  &  World- 
News.  They  are: 

Tim  Orwig,  formerly  with  the  San 
Angelo  (Texas)  Standard  Times. 

Mary  Bishop,  former  reporter  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  and  the  Richmond 
News  Leader. 

Eric  Randall,  a  recent  Cornell 
University  graduate,  and  Debbie 
Meade,  who  was  with  the  Staunton 
(Va.)  Leader. 

Steve  Cooper,  a  1983  graduate  of 
Howard  University,  and  Leslie 
Talor,  a  graduate  of  Indiana 
University;  and  Randy  Walker,  a 
1983  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Frank  Hancock,  with  the 
Roanoke  newspaper  since  1945,  has 
retired.  He  served  as  the  medical  writ¬ 
er  most  recently. 
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NOTES  ON  PEOPLE  — 


Media  pros  turn  visiting  profs 


Four  media  professionals  are  on  the 
University  of  Nevada-Reno  campus 
this  fall  as  the  first  Visiting  Reynolds 
Professors  of  Journalism. 

They  are:  John  E.  Frook,  former 
bureau  chief  and  regional  editor  for 
Life  magazine;  William  F.  Wright, 
former  foreign  correspondent  and 
special  projects  writer  for  United 
FYess  International;  Bourne  Morris,  a 
former  advertising  executive  for  Ogil- 
vy  &  Mather,  and  Robert  Laxalt,  a 
Nevada  journalist  and  author. 

The  appointments  are  part  of  a  new 
program  to  enrich  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  with  instructors  who  continue  to 
have  high  involvement  with  the  mass 
media,  according  to  the  university 
president,  Joe  Crowley. 

The  journalism  department  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  developed  into  a  school 
of  journalism  to  be  named  after 
Donald  W.  Reynolds,  chairman  of  the 
Donrey  Media  Group.  Reynolds  has 
provided  funding  for  the  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  program. 

Richard  O.  Davies,  UNR  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  academic  affairs,  termed  the 
appointments  “an  extremely 
important  development”  and  a  “ma¬ 
jor  step  in  building  a  school  of  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Journalism  department  chairman 
Robert  Blair  Kaiser  is  a  former  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  New  York  Times  and  Time 
magazine.  Kaiser  said  the  program 
has  a  resident  faculty  of  six  veteran 
veteran  journalists  and  to  add  still 
more  professionalism  invites  media 
executives,  editors  and  reporters  to 
teach  courses  in  news,  advertising 
and  public  relations. 

The  visiting  professor  program 
began  two  years  ago  with  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Warren  Lerude,  the  ^litzer 
Prize  winning  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Gannett’s  Reno  newspapers. 
He  helped  develop  the  program  by 
teaching  and  consulting  and  as  an 
alumnus  benefactor  by  donating  a 
computerized  system  of  22  visual  dis¬ 
play  terminals  and  five  printers  to  the 
student  newroom. 

Frook  was  with  Life  for  ten  years 
as  a  correspondent,  bureau  chief, 
entertainment  editor  and  regional  edi¬ 
tor  until  the  magazine  folded  in  1972 
and  he  went  to  NBC-tv  as  a  program 
coordinator.  He  is  a  consulting  editor 
for  Parade  magazine  and  a  contract 
writer  for  Guggenheim  Productions  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  contributor  to 
a  PBS  documentary  on  the  state  of 
high  schools  to  air  this  fall. 

Wright’s  media  career  spans  25 
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years  in  16  countries.  With  UPI  for  13 
years,  his  assignments  were  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  as  staff  correspondent,  bureau 
chief,  and  lastly,  special  projects  writ¬ 
er  in  London.  He  has  been  a  con¬ 
tributing  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  and  the  Associated 
Press  and  a  contributing  writer- 
producer  for  National  Public  Radio. 
During  his  stay  at  the  university, 
Wright  will  be  working  on  a  book 
about  the  history  of  UPI. 

Laxalt,  a  former  correspondent  for 
the  United  Press,  retired  last  June  as 


director  of  the  University  of  Nevada 
Press  which  he  founded.  He  is  a  long¬ 
time  contract  writer  for  National 
Geographic  magazine  and  author  of  a 
number  of  books  on  Nevada  and  its 
people. 

Morris,  currently  president  of 
Bourne  Morris,  Inc.,  com- 
munications  consultants  in  Reno,  was 
a  senior  vice  president  of  Ogilvy  & 
Mather  Advertising  in  New  York  and 
managing  director  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  will  teach  courses  in  advertising, 
persuasive  writing  and  advertising 
campaign  strategy. 


Before  jou  write 
the  rail  freight  story 
call  this  number  and 
get  it  from  the 
iron  horse’s  mouth. 
202-835-9555. 


This  press  hotline  is  presented  by  the  rail  supply  companies  of  the  American  Railroad  Foundation. 

^American  Railroad  Foundation 
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(Tim  Miller  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Arlington,  Va.) 


Developing  a  database 


Is  there  nothing  more  useless  than  yesterday’s  newspaper? 
Database  publishing  projections  at  severai  newspaper  companies 
suggest  that  yesterday’s  paper  may  indeed  be  very  vaiuable. 


By  Tim  Miller 

The  vision  is  grand. 

A  Seattle  defense  contractor  wants 
information  about  a  competing  firm  in 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  A  com¬ 
pany  researcher  sits  down  at  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  and  taps  into  a  net¬ 
work  of  regional  databases.  That 
leads  him  to  the  data  banks  of  the 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call,  where 
the  computer  discovers  a  half-dozen 
stories  on  Air  Products  and  Chemi¬ 
cals,  Inc.,  a  local  defense  contractor. 
He  prints  out  the  stories  and  sends  out 
a  check  for  $25. 

That  vision  is  on  the  verge  of  being 
realized  for  the  Morning  Call  and  a 
handful  of  other  small  and  large  news 
companies  that  think  newspapers 
should  become  “information  utili¬ 
ties,”  providing  a  broad  array  of  local 
data  to  personal  computer  owners, 
and  selling  computer  time  and  data 
management  expertise  to  local  firms 
that  want  somebody  else  to  run  their 
databases  for  them. 

The  waters  for  regional  databases 
are  uncharted,  and  perhaps  rocky. 

“It’s  certainly  a  brave  new  world,” 
says  Bob  Farquhar,  the  assistant 
managing  editor  in  charge  of  electron¬ 
ic  publishing  at  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Times  and  Daily  Oklahoman, 
which  has  begun  selling  commercial 
subscriptions  to  its  electronic  library. 

“I  think  we’re  betting  on  a  trend;  it 
looks  to  me  like  the  trend  is  going  to 
take  off,  but  I  don’t  know  when.” 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times  about 
two  years  ago  started  putting  all  its 
copy  in  a  computerized  “library.” 
Last  May  it  started  marketing  that 
data  to  local  businesses,  libraries  and 
universities.  The  paper  expects  to 
start  making  a  profit  on  the  service  by 


the  middle  of  next  year,  six  months 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Farquhar  says  that  once  the 
electronic  library  is  established,  it,  in 
many  cases,  requires  relatively  minor 
modification  to  allow  dial-in  access  to 
the  information.  “The  rest  of  it  is  just 
gravy,”  he  said. 

Traditionally  the  world  of  data¬ 
bases  has  been  reserved  for  those  few 
like  the  Oklahoman  that  are  willing  to 
go  it  alone  or  those  like  the  New  York 
Times  or  Washington  Post  that  are  big 
enough  to  be  invited  aboard  one  of  the 
commercial  databases  like  NEXIS  or 
Dow-Jones  News/Retrieval. 

The  rest  are  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Until  now. 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc., 


has  developed  a  plan  to  let  any  news¬ 
paper  get  on  a  database.  A  newspaper 
wanting  to  set  up  an  electronic  library 
can  store  its  files  on  Knight-Ridder’ s 
big  IBM  computer  in  Philadelphia  — 
and  at  the  same  time  get  on  board 
VU/TEXT,  the  company’s  database. 

“We’ll  take  anybody  and  every¬ 
body,”  said  Peter  T.  Leach,  director 
of  operations  for  VU/TEXT.  Partici¬ 
pants  who  choose  to  go  on  the  data¬ 
base  would  have  to  split  their  re¬ 
venues  with  VU/TEXT,  said  Leach. 
VU/TEXT’s  planners  hope  someday 
to  see  a  web  of  regional  databases 
built  around  some  of  Knight-Ridder’ s 
33  newspapers.  The  database  already 
includes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  the  tabloid  Philadelphia  Daily 
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They,  along  with  Knight-Ridder’s 
New  York-based  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  newspapers  in  Lexington, 
Ky.;  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Gary,  Ind.; 
Wichita,  Kansas  and  Akron,  Ohio, 
are  the  next  centers  for  regional  data¬ 
bases. 

The  VU/TEXT  arrangement, 
Leach  said,  allows  newspapers  to 
start  saving  their  copy  immediately 
without  locking  themselves  into  an  in- 
house  system  they  may  later  regret 
purchasing.  Also,  he  said,  newspa¬ 
pers  that  opt  to  go  on  the  database  will 
gain  the  advantage  of  Knight- 
Ridder’s  national  marketing  effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  VU/TEXT  is 
expensive.  And  some  editors  fear  that 
being  on  board  with  giants  like  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Washington 
Post  will  mean  that  their  small  news¬ 
papers  will  never  be  searched.  And 
besides,  some  say,  newspapers  should 
be  building  their  own  electronic 
libraries  to  position  themselves  as 
regional  data  centers  providing 
information  through  databases  or 
through  cable  television  (videotex). 

The  Oklahoman  and  limes  data¬ 
base,  first  offered  in  May  of  this  year, 
is  a  prime  example  of  a  regional  data 
center.  Farquhar,  the  database  plan¬ 
ner,  won’t  say  how  much  revenue  is 
generated  by  the  25  television  sta¬ 
tions,  libraries  and  architectural  firms 
that  subscribe.  He  did  say,  however, 
that  he  will  take  in  enough  to  cover  the 
To  put  portions  of  the  database  "up"  on  o  videotex  system,  a  newspaper  would  $50,0(X)  annual  fee  he  pays  a  market- 

need  a  frame  creation  terminal,  such  as  this  unit,  developed  by  Bell  Laboratories  ing  consultant. 

and  made  by  AT&T.  Farquhar  is  adding  profiles  of  the 

— — - — - state’s  top  100  publicly  held  firms. 

News,  the  Washington  Post,  Knight-  it  could  leave  them  there  and  set  up  its  and  is  planning  to  add  a  state  legisla- 

Ridder’s  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-  own  database.  tive  tracking  service.  And  he  is 

Leader,  and  other  financial  and  news  “1  see  this  newspaper  as  being  the  entertaining  inquiries  from  other 

services,  including  legislative  track-  information  base  for  our  circulation  Oklahoma  newspapers  that  want  to 

ing  for  the  Pennsylvania  state  govern-  area,”  said  Burns.  Burns  said  the  buy  space  on  his  computer  for  their 

ment.  Morning  Call  librarian  has  received  at  own  libraries. 

Any  newspaper  with  an  electronic  least  16  unsolicited  calls  from  local  He  believes  that  if  he  doesn’t  jump 
front-end  text  editing  system  should  firms  that  would  like  to  have  electron-  on  the  database  bandwagon  someone 

be  able  to  link  up  with  VU/TEXT  with  ic  access  to  back  issues.  else  will  beat  him  to  it. 

few  adjustments.  “When  I  think  of  all  the  applica-  “I  see  it  as  something  of  a  defensive 

The  Allentown  Morning  Call  is  the  tions  that  could  develop,  it  just  starts  measure,”  he  said, 
first  newspaper  to  sign  up  for  VU/  mushrooming,”  said  Burns,  who  en-  “Newspapers  are  in  a  far  better 
text’s  library-database  service,  visions  his  database  being  used,  say,  position  with  the  content  that  they  go 

The  royalty  paid  for  each  hour  anyone  by  a  thesis  writer  who  wants  out  and  laboriously  gather  each  day,” 

views  a  Morning  Call  story  (the  fee  information  on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  by  Farquhar  said.  “They  have  the 

has  not  yet  been  established)  will  be  a  personnel  officer  in  another  state  information  and  that’s  what’s 

split  between  VU/TEXT  and  the  Call,  who  wants  to  check  an  applicant’s  important.” 

First-year  costs  are  expected  to  be  background,  and  by  law  firms  and  The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
$18,000;  second  year,  $25,000,  and  area  companies  like  Portland  Cement  another  newspaper  that  started  its 

leveling  off  at  under  $35,000  thereaf-  Co.  and  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  own  database,  is  making  a  profit  with 

ter,  according  to  John  Burns,  the  Burns  forsees  newspapers  selling  its  2,200  customers.  The  New  York 
Call’s  data  processing  director.  bytes  as  well  as  by-lines  —  renting  out  Times,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  a  good 

“We’re  very  content  just  to  have  a  computer  space  to  local  organizations  deal  of  money  on  its  database  before 

beginning  at  Philadelphia,”  said  that  want  someone  else  to  manage  letting  NEXIS  take  it  over. 

Burns.  In  the  future,  he  said,  the  their  own  files.  Sorne  industry  experts  agree  that 

newspaper  might  very  well  decide  to  Knight-Ridder’s  Miami  Herald  and  time  is  ripe  for  newspapers  to  go 

put  up  its  own  database.  In  that  Detroit  Free  Press  already  have  in-  electronic. 

event,  since  it  still  would  own  its  files,  house  electronic  morgues  and  can  “Newspapers  really  do  have  an 

it  could  pull  them  from  VU/TEXT.  Or  easily  be  linked  with  VU/TEXT.  (Continued  on  page  53) 
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Computer-to-plate  demystified 


By  Bill  Gloede 

For  most  newspapers,  the  technol¬ 
ogy  of  assembling  and  outputting 
complete  newspaper  pages  directly 
onto  printing  plates  promises  a  degree 
of  production  efficiency  and  creative 
control  heretofore  unheard  of  in 
newspaper  publishing.  Direct-to- 
plate  technology  is  now  operating  at 
Gannett's  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch,  leading  some  observers  to 
conclude  that  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  other  newspapers  will  embrace 
this  technology. 

Dr.  S.  Thomas  Dunn,  president  of 
Dunn  Technology,  Inc.  and  chairman 
of  the  Lasers  In  Graphics  pre-press 
conference  held  this  week  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  believes  some  newspapers  will 
indeed  embrace  this  new  technology, 
but  not  before  the  middle-to-end  of  this 
decade. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P  during 
the  conference,  Dunn  said.  “My 
opinion  is  that  all  the  bits  and  pieces 
exist,  but  they  are  not  being  effective¬ 
ly  integrated. 


Dunn  believes  newspapers  that 
have  investigated  cpu-to-plate/ 
pagination  systems  have  listened  too 
much  to  vendors  and  have  not  done 
enough  of  their  own  research.  A 
newspaper  that  responds  to  vendor 
proposals  instead  of  making  vendors 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  newspaper 
will  likely  end  up  with  too  complex  a 
system,  Dunn  believes. 

Dunn  projects  that  only  newspapers 
that  are  willing  to  take  risks  and  that  are 
willing  to  lead  in  technology  in  the 
35,000  to  100,000  circulation  range 
will  install  cpu-to-plate  systems  by 
1986.  At  these  newspapers,  such  sys¬ 
tems  can  be  cost  justified,  since  the 
systems  will  be  relatively  non¬ 
complex  and  will  be  able  to  handle 
platemaking  demands  of  two-plates- 
per-page  with  as  few  as  two  output 
devices. 

Many  of  the  technological  barriers 
to  cpu-to-plate  have  been  broken 
down,  Dunn  believes,  especially  in 
the  area  of  exposure  devices  and 
printing  plates. 
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There  are  three  types  of  laser  based 
platemaking  devices,  he  explained. 
The  first,  the  ultraviolet  laser 
exposure  system,  uses  conventional 
wipe-on  offset  printing  plates  that 
usually  cost  about  $I  each.  The  UV 
lasers  used  in  these  platemaking 
devices  are  expensive,  and  in  the 
past,  they  have  been  considered 
unreliable.  Dunn  says  he  believes  the 
lasers  have  become  more  reliable, 
and  the  plates  themselves  run  long 
and  have  a  good  shelf  life .  Eight  news¬ 
papers  are  currently  using  this  tech¬ 
nology  for  platemaking  (though  only 
one  in  a  direct-to-plate  system). 

The  visible  light  laser  exposure  sys¬ 
tem  to  image  electrophotographic 
printing  plates,  Dunn  belives,  is  an 
“ultra-reliable”  system.  It  is  this  type 
of  system  he  would  choose  if  he  were 
designing  a  direct-to-plate  system. 
However,  plate  costs  are  consider¬ 
ably  higher,  running  the  $2.50  per 
plate  range. 

Dunn  answered  the  price  resistance 
to  these  printing  plates,  saying  most 
newspapers  have  an  “emotional 
hang-up  on  the  price  of  the  printing 
plate.”  At  the  mid-sized  newspaper, 
the  price  of  the  plates  is  not  that  critic¬ 
al,  he  believes.  The  reliability  of  the 
visibile  light  laser  system  far  out¬ 
weighs  the  increased  cost  of  plates. 

A  third  system  is  the  Infra  Red  laser 
exposure  system  employed  by  Cros- 
field  Electronics  in  its  Datrax  system. 
In  ranking  the  three  laser  based  sys¬ 
tems,  Dunn  puts  the  Infra  Red  system 
in  second  place,  behind  the  visible 
light  laser.  And  he  reports  that  a  major 
advantage  of  the  Infra  Red  system 
from  Crosfield  is  that  it  is  the  only 
system  capable  of  imaging  double¬ 
truck  newspaper  pages. 

The  Crosfield  system  is  not  yet  cap¬ 
able  of  computer-to-plate  imaging, 
but  Dunn  believes  “they  are  just 
around  the  bend  of  a  direct-to-plate 
system.” 

Dunn  believes  more  work  is  needed 
in  the  graphics/picture  systems  that 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  pagination/ 
cpu-to-plate  system.  The  problem 
with  these  systems,  he  said,  is  not  in 
storage,  but  in  the  architecture  of  the 
systems.  As  they  now  exists,  these 
systems  have  difficulty  dealing  with 
all  the  data  complied  from  digitizing 
photos.  These  systems  need 
improvement  in  their  ability  to  work 
within  the  network  of  image  process¬ 
ing  systems  needed  for  cpu-to-plate. 
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Database 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

information  utility,  like  a  telephone 
company  or  the  electric  company  or 
anything  else,”  said  Bruce  Sullivan,  a 
product  developer  for  Entre  Compu¬ 
ter  Center  in  Vienna,  Va.  “Some 
newspapers  will  get  on  it  while  others 
will  lose  out  and  get  beat  over  the 
head  by  the  telephone  companies. 

“If  I  were  a  newspaper  company. 
I’d  start  talking  with  a  local  telephone 
company,”  said  Sullivan,  who  says 
“the  problems  with  newspapers  has 
been  the  lethargy  within  the  industry 
itself.” 

Database  use  will  expand,  industry 
experts  say,  as  more  and  more  per¬ 
sonal  computers  are  delivered  with 
built-in  modems  —  the  devices  that 
facilitate  data  transmission.  Data¬ 
base  protocols  are  getting  easier  to 
understand  and  the  number  of  per¬ 
sonal  computers  is  growing,  they  add. 
And  costs  will  decrease  somewhat  as 
advances  in  optical  discs  and  laser 
discs  lower  storage  costs. 

Some  250  on-line  databases  gener¬ 
ate  total  annual  revenues  of  about 
$130  million  nationwide,  according  to; 
analysts.  About  80%  of  that  revenue 
comes  from  Mead  Data  Central’s 
NEXIS  and  LEXIS  (law  database) 
and  from  Lockheed’s  DIALOG 
Information  Services,  which  offers 
access  to  a  “supermarket”  of  about 
150  databases,  many  of  them  with 
technical  content. 

Not  everyone  is  sure  that  regional 
news  is  going  to  be  in  big  demand. 

“I’m  a  little  bearish  on  the  whole 
thing,”  admits  John  lobst,  a  compu¬ 
ter  specialist  at  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  “It’s  a 
great  concept  and  I’d  like  to  see  it,  but 
how  much  is  someone  in  Allentown 
going  to  use  a  data  base  in  Cleve¬ 
land?” 

“I  would  procede  with  caution  and 
great  deliberation,”  he  said.  “The 
biggest  question  is  —  how  expensive  a 
mistake  can  you  afford  to  make?” 

Farquhar  said  his  system,  a  joint 
project  by  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
and  Battelle  Software  Product  Center 
and  built  around  a  DEC  1 1/780  main¬ 
frame,  cost  a  little  more  than 
$400,000.  But  costs  are  coming  down. 
DEC/Battelle  recently  announced  an 
in-house  electronic  library  system  for 
less  than  $200,000  and  lobst  expects 
even  less  expensive  systems  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Washington  Post  is  among 
those  newspapers  taking  the  cautious 
approach  toward  databases.  The 
Post,  says  Hal  Logan,  the  newspaper’s 
electronic  publishing  manager. 


continues  to  rely  mainly  on  its  manual 
clipping  file,  using  VU/TEXT  for  the 
“needle  in  the  haystack”  searches 
that  computers  do  so  well. 

Logan  said  he  is  pleased  with  the 
revenues  from  Nexis  and  VU/TEXT, 
but  predicted  that  the  Post  will  some¬ 
day  combine  the  newspaper  and  the 
recently  purchased  congressional 
database,  called  Legi-Slate,  and  come 
up  with  its  own  database. 

“The  synergy,’’  Logan  said 
“  .  .  .  is  so  obvious  that  I  can’t  forsee 
not  doing  it.” 

The  concept  of  the  newspaper  as 
information  utility  raises  some  troubl¬ 
ing  questions.  If  a  newspaper  or  its 
subsidiary  is  providing  commercial 
data  service  for  a  local  firm,  for 


example,  will  editors  be  pressured  to 
use  velvet  gloves  on  those  firms?  Can 
the  newspaper  guarantee  that  report¬ 
ers  will  not  have  access  to  its  com¬ 
mercial  files?  Demand  for  on-line  ac¬ 
cess  to  historical  news  clippings 
might  diminish  in  the  near  future 
when  advances  in  computer  storage 
technology  will  enable  several  years 
of  copy  to  be  stored  on  a  single  disc 
that  could  be  sold  for  less  than  $100. 
That  would  enable  an  individual  to  set 
up  his  own  database  on  a  personal 
computer.  And  if  copying  of  these 
discs  becomes  widespread,  newspa¬ 
pers  might  find  themselves  with  the 
same  kind  of  copyright  headaches 
now  plaguing  the  record  and  compu¬ 
ter  software  industries. 
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P  O  BOX  386.  4930  BOURG  ST  , 
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E3B  6N6  (514)  735-4503 

(5061  455-8898  TELEX  05-824890 


TELEX:  061-8747 

WINNIPEG,  man.  SURREY,  B.C. 

1414  NOTRE  DAME  AVE  .  1 2782  BOTH  AVE  , 
R3E  3G5  V3W  3A8 

(204)  775-8525  (604)  590-3101 
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AT  LAST! 

A  Computer  Typesetting 
System  Designed  For 
The  Small  Paper 

...  by  a  former  publisher.  Uses  the 
TRS-80  Model  II,  12  or  16,  A  COM¬ 
PLETE  system  that  simply  "plugs  in” 
to  your  Comp.  Jr,  Compuwriter,  Comp 
II,  Trendsetter  or  Unisetter.  Also  the 
Comp  IV  and  the  4961  soon.  No  wires 
to  hook  up  inside  your  typesetter,  just 
one  plug.  No  changes  to  typesetter  or 
computer.  Everything  is  included, 
nothing  else  to  buy  or  learn.  Com¬ 
puter  can  be  located  up  to  1 ,000  feet 
away  from  typesetter.  Use  the  Radio 
Shack  Model  100  as  a  remote  ter¬ 
minal.  You  buy  the  computer,  plug 
everything  in  and  start  writing  stories. 
The  computer  and  your  typesetter 
worry  about  the  type.  Install  for  less 
than  $1 ,800  complete.  If  you  think  it's 
too  good  to  be  true,  check  with  the 
Kansas  and  Missouri  papers  now  us¬ 
ing  it  daily. 

For  the  full  story 
on  RimWriter,  contact: 

Genesys  Systems 

Box  277,  Ellinwood,  KS  67526 
316-564-3636 


Udell  also  refused  to  comment  on 
the  letter  received  from  Bradlee  and 
on  the  terms  of  the  settlement. 

“At  the  time,  we  felt  it  was 
inappropriate  to  comment  on  that  and 
we  still  do,”  Udell  said. 

The  $6  million  lawsuit  filed  on  Dav¬ 
is’s  behalf  charged  the  publishing 
company  with  breach  of  contract. 

The  book  was  an  unauthorized 
biography  of  Graham  and  was  Davis’ 
first  published  book. 

Reporter  fired  over 
conflict  of  interest 

A  reporter  for  the  Jersey  (N.J.) 
Journal  was  fired  Nov.  3  after  testify¬ 
ing  in  court  about  his  acceptance  of 
$1,000  from  supporters  of  a  poultry 
plant  proposed  for  the  Weehawken 
waterfront. 

Journal  editor  Steven  Newhouse 
issued  a  brief  statement  on  the  firing 
on  Nov.  3  —  two  days  following 
reporter  Peter  Hallam’s  testimony  at 
the  trial  of  former  Weehawken  mayor 
Wally  P.  Lindsley  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Trenton. 

“Peter  Hallam  was  discharged 
today  for  a  conflict  of  interest,”  New¬ 
house  said. 

Hallam,  who  had  worked  at  the 
newspaper  since  1965,  had  agreed  to 
do  public  relations  work  for  the 
supporters  of  the  poultry  plant 
although  he  was  writing  stories  for  the 
Journal  on  the  same  subject.  He 
received  the  money  from  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  project  through 
former  township  Commissioner 
Michael  Tabat,  according  to  a  news 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Journal 
Nov.  4. 

Hallam  also  testified  that  he  had 
tried  to  return  the  money  when  the 
project  fell  apart. 

Hallam  said  his  reporting  “was  not 
in  any  way  compromised.” 

Wash.  Post  expands 
pay  cable  network 

The  Washington  Post  Company  and 
Cablevision  Program  Enterprises 
reached  an  agreement  in  principle  to 
acquire  the  interests  of  Chroma  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.  and  EMS  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  joint  owners  of  The  PRISM 
Company,  a  pay  tv  programming  net¬ 
work  with  headquarters  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

PRISM  delivers  first-run  movies 
and  sports  events  to  over  355 ,000  sub¬ 
scribers  in  eastern  and  central  Penn¬ 


sylvania,  southern  New  Jersey  and 
northern  Delaware. 

Exclusive  sports  programming 
includes  home  games  for  baseball’s 
Philadelphia  Phillies,  the  National 
Basketball  Association’s  World 
Champion  Philadelphia  76ers  and  the 
Philadelphia  Flyers.  Additional  pro¬ 
gramming  includes  concerts  and 
regional  college  sports. 

With  the  addition  of  PRISM,  the 
Cablevision- Post  net¬ 
work  of  sports  channels,  which 
includes  Sportchannel  Associates  in 
the  New  York  area  and  Sportchannel 
New  England,  will  serve  nearly  one 
million  subscribers. 

Harte-Hanks  starts 
employee  newspaper 

The  newly  formed  editorial  council 
of  Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Inc.  has  begun  publishing  a  bimonthly 
tabloid  newspaper  for  the  company's 
editorial  department  employees. 

Editorial  Focus  was  launched  in 
prototype  form  in  May.  Regular 
publication  began  in  September,  with 
copies  going  to  journalism  schools  as 
well  as  Harte-Hanks  journalists. 

The  internal  communications 
newspaper  is  edited  by  Joseph  Mata- 
sich,  editor  of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.) 
Press  and  a  member  of  the  editorial 
council.  Editorial  Focus  recognizes 
work  done  by  Harte-Hanks  newspa¬ 
pers  and  individual  journalists.  It  also 
reports  on  how  the  company’s 
newspapers  are  dealing  with  news 
events  and  issues  facing  all  newspa¬ 
pers. 

R/G  Cable  to  offer 
real  estate  channel 

R/G  Cable,  a  division  of  Phoenix 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  debuted  its  Home 
Channel  on  Nov.  7  with  24  hours  daily 
of  videotaped  informational  advertis¬ 
ing  about  the  local  real  estate  market 
and  tips  on  home  ownership. 

R/G  Cable  will  produce  the  blocks 
of  video  for  advertisers,  or  will  accept 
pre-taped  commercials.  The  Home 
Channel  will  be  on  Channel  36  of  the 
Storer  Cable  network. 

“The  ‘narrow-casting’  concept  en¬ 
ables  the  Home  Channel  to  provide 
high  frequency  advertising  at  a  cost 
broadcast  outlets  can’t  touch,”  said 
Joe  Cole,  R/G  Cable  manager. 

Currently,  advertising  rates  for  the 
new  service  are  based  on  a  frequency 
of  four  showings  per  day,  seven  days 
a  seek  with  a  four  week  minimum. 


Writer  paid  for  book 
that  was  shredded 

A  writer  has  received  an  out-of- 
court  settlement  from  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich  Inc.  —  the  publishers  that 
she  claims  pulled  her  book  about 
Washington  Post  publisher  Katharine 
Graham  off  of  the  shelves. 

Deborah  Davis  has  received 
$100,000  from  the  corporation  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  $35,000  advance,  said  her 
attorney,  Richard  Bellman. 

Bellman  said  25,000  copies  of  the 
book,  entitled  “Katharine  the 
Great,”  were  printed  and  distributed, 
but  after  receiving  a  letter  of  com¬ 
plaint  from  the  Post’s  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Benjamin  Bradlee,  the  book  was 
shredded. 

“After  being  on  the  stand  for  eight 
weeks  or  less,  the  publisher  reverted 
the  rights  of  the  author  and  shredded 
the  books,”  Bellman  said. 

However,  Richard  Udell,  vice 
president  and  counsel  for  Harcourt, 
said  the  book  was  never  formally  re¬ 
called.  He  said  the  rights  were  simply 
returned  to  the  author  and  the 
publishers  did  not  ship  any  more  of 
the  books. 
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\Ne  can.only  hold  back  the  tide  i  Deceti|)er  3t 


The  best  opportunities  don’t  last  forever.  But  now  through  December  31 ,  you  can  get 
10.5%  financing  on  31\/l’s  Deadliner  Platemaking  System.  All  you  pay  in  advance 
is  your  first  and  last  monthly  payments.  Then,  at  the  end  of  a  12-,  24-,  or  36-month 
term,  you  own  your  equipment. 

More  impressive  savings  from  Deadliner.  Deadliner  is  also  the 
system  that  can  save  you  20%  or  more  on  the  per-page  cost  of 
materials  used  in  making  a  newspaper  plate.  It  reduces  labor 
and  equipment  costs  and  cuts 
platemaking  time  in  half. 

We  can’t  hold  back  the  tide  of  time 
forever.  So  call  Mike  Rynerson  collect  at 
612-736-0456  today.  Or  write  Printing  and 
Reprographic  Products  Division/3M, 

223-2N  3M  Center,  St.  Paul,  MN  55144. 

3M  hears  you. 


Circulation  results 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


the  list  of  the  top  25  daily  newspapers  compiled  from  the 
FAS-FAX  report. 

The  big  circulation  gainers  for  the  six  month  period  were 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  up  by  94,410  nationally  for  total 
circulation  of  2,020,132,  and  Rupert  Murdoch’s  Boston 
Herald  which  showed  an  increase  of  89,384  and  moved  up 
from  41  to  23  in  the  rankings  with  daily  circulation  of 
317,612. 

Washington  Post  (  —  7,167),  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(-27,842),  and  Buffalo  News  (-  12,027)  all  posted  daily 
circulation  losses. 

Detroit  News  gained  8,152  in  daily  circulation  to  reach 
650,683  and  jump  into  eighth  place,  ahead  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  which  lost  12,445  and  declined  to  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  639,134.  Chicago  Tribune,  the  sixth  largest  daily, 
also  showed  circulation  losses,  falling  by  7,231  copies  to 
751,024. 

Detroit  Free  Press  also  showed  daily  gains,  and  nailed 
down  the  10th  largest  spot  with  635,114,  up  by  3,125. 

On  Sunday,  the  Sun-Times  was  down  8,225  to  669,426, 
but  the  Tribune  showed  a  14,788  increase  in  sales  to 
1,116,403.  Rupert  Murdoch,  when  it  was  announced  he 
had  purchased  the  Sun-Times,  stated  improving  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Sunday  position  is  his  first  priority. 

Both  Detroit  papers  gained  strongly  on  Sunday,  with  the 
News  up  by  15,290  to  858,870  and  the  Free  Press  rising  by 
17,120  to  788,203. 

Both  dailies  in  Houston  showed  strong  gains  for  the 
period.  Houston  Chronicle  reported  its  daily  circulation 
increased  by  39,356  to  459,225,  while  the  Houston  Post, 
recently  acquired  by  Toronto  Sun  Publishing,  showed  a 
gain  of  26,026  in  average  sales  to  reach  daily  circulation  of 
402,181. 

The  Houston  newspapers  also  were  among  the  leaders 
in  increases  for  Sunday  circulation.  The  Chronicle’s  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  rose  by  40,451  to  543,405,  while  the  Post’s 
Sunday  circulation  increased  by  26,605  to  463,264. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  was  another  newspaper  show¬ 
ing  large  gains,  reporting  its  daily  circulation  grew  by 
35,798  copies  to  493,329.  The  Plain  Dealer’s  Sunday 
circulation  was  up  by  18,315  to  500,383. 

Newark  Star-Ledger,  like  the  Plain  Dealer,  a  New- 
house  newspaper,  also  did  well  in  both  daily  and  Sunday 


circulation,  up  by  7,856  daily  to  432,110  and  26,749  on 
Sunday  to  631,735. 

Dallas  Morning  News  gained  18,391  in  daily  sales  to 
give  it  total  daily  circulation  of  335,670.  The  FAS-FAX 
also  showed  the  Morning  News  pulling  ahead  of  Dallas 
Times  Herald  in  daily  city  zone  circulation,  210,971  versus 
207,641.  The  all-day  Times-Herald’s  total  average  daily 
paid  circulation  for  the  last  six  months  is  269,594,  up  by 
185  copies. 

Last  year,  the  Times  Herald  had  daily  city  zone  circula¬ 
tion  of  211,571,  while  the  Morning  News’  daily  city  zone 
circulation  was  205,26.  In  total  daily  circulation,  the  com¬ 
parison  was  3 17,279  for  the  Morning  News  versus  269,409 
fnr  the  Times  Herald  on  Sept.  30,  1982. 

The  Times  Herald  retained  its  city  zone  lead  on  Sun¬ 
days,  leading  the  Morning  News  by  11,454  copies  at 
272,865  to  257,374,  for  ther  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1983. 

In  total  Sunday  circulation,  the  21st  ranking  Morning 
News  leads  the  Times  Herald  by  417,474  (-1-27,619)  to 
361,471  (-t-5,718). 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  which  dropped  from 
22nd  to  24th  place  with  a  daily  circulation  loss  for  the 
period  of  4,690  to  315,524,  nevertheless  managed  to  stay 
well  ahead  of  the  Denver  Post,  which  had  daily  circulation 
of  243,428,  down  8,009. 

On  Sunday,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  pulled  ahead  of 
the  Post,  with  355,992  in  circulation  (-(-10,222)  versus 
343,394  (-9,644).  Neither  was  on  the  top  25  list  for  Sunday 
circulation. 

Atlanta  Constitution  and  Journal  was  another  strong 
gainer  on  Sunday,  recording  an  increase  in  paid  sales  of 
36,164  to  bring  Sunday  circulation  to  543,253. 

Boston  Globe  also  reported  healthy  gains,  going  up  by 
31,194  on  Sunday  to  781,502. 

The  Washington  Post,  despite  losses  in  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  came  close  to  the  million  mark  in  Sunday  sales  with  a 
circulation  gain  of  24,664  for  circulation  of  996,621. 

The  gains  moved  the  Washington  Post  into  the  fifth  spot 
on  Sunday,  ahead  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  Inquirier,  which  showed  sizable  losses  in  daily 
circulation,  dropped  36,325  on  Sunday  as  its  totals  fell 
below  the  million  mark  to  994,996.  The  Inquirer’s  losses 
on  Sunday  were  second  to  the  Daily  News  on  the  top  25 
Sunday  newspapers  list. 

Arizona  Republic  in  Phoenix  vaulted  into  the  24th  spot 
on  the  list  with  an  11,205  gain  in  Sunday  sales.  The 
increase  put  the  Republic  over  the  400,000  mark  in  Sunday 
sales  at  409,939. 


Washington  Post  settles  $10  million  libel  suit 


An  out-of-court  settlement  has  ended  the  $10  million 
libel  suit  of  Charles  G.  (Bebe)  Rebozo  against  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

Mr.  Rebozo,  a  close  friend  of  Richard  Nixon,  had  sued 
the  Post  for  publishing  an  October  25,  1973,  news  story 
that  Rebozo  had  “cashed  $91,500  in  stolen  stock  in  1968 
after  he  was  told  by  an  insurance  investigator  it  was 
stolen.’’  Rebozo  always  denied  that  he  had  been  to'.d  the 
stock  was  stolen,  and  the  Post  never  presented  any  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  its  charge  except  the  word  of  the 
insurance  investigator. 

As  part  of  the  settlement  of  the  suit,  the  Post  and  Rebozo 
agreed  to  make  contributions  of  undisclosed  size  to  the 
Boys  Clubs  of  America  earmarked  for  the  clubs  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Rebozo’s  home  city  of  Miami,  and  the  Post 
published  the  following  statement  (Nov.  4): 

“On  Oct.  25,  1973,  the  Washington  Post  published  an 
article  entitled  ‘Bebe  Rebozo  Said  to  Cash  Stolen  Stock.’ 
Mr.  Rebozo  filed  a  libel  suit  against  the  Post,  complaining 
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that  the  article  falsely  indicated  that  an  insurance 
investigator  had  told  him  that  stock  in  the  possession  of  the 
Key  Biscayne  Bank  (of  which  Mr.  Rebozo  is  the  president) 
had  been  stolen  from  a  brokerage  firm  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Rebozo  also  complained  that  the  article  falsely  implied, 
without  stating,  that  he  committed  a  criminal  act  when  the 
Key  Biscayne  Bank  sold  the  stock. 

“(1)  The  Post  did  not  intend  its  article  to  indicate  that  Mr. 
Rebozo  in  fact  knew  that  the  stock  in  the  bank’s  possession 
had  been  stolen  from  a  brokerage  firm.  It  reported  the 
insurance  investigator’s  testimony  that  he  notified  Mr.  Re¬ 
bozo  the  stock  was  stolen,  together  with  Mr.  Rebozo’s 
denial  that  he  was  ever  told  the  stock  was  stolen.  Mr. 
Rebozo  has  continued  to  deny  that  the  insurance 
investigator  told  him  the  stock  was  stolen,  and  apart  from 
the  insurance  investigator’s  recollection  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Mr.  Rebozo  was  in  fact  told  that  the  stock  was  stolen. 

“(2)  The  article  did  not  state  that  Mr.  Rebozo  committed 
a  criminal  act,  and  it  was  not  intended  to  convey  that 
implication.’’ 
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The  most  ^ 
productive  tools 
in  cameraroom  history 
are  within  your  grasp. 
The  Chemco  computers. 


Chemcx)  has  the  new  tools  of  the  trade.  A  line  of 
computers  that  simplify  procedures,  eliminate  ^ 
guesswork,  standardize  quality  and  increase  productivity? 

Today  there  are  Chemco  computers  designed  for  line 
and  halftone  production,  the  preparation  of  separations 
from  reflection  or  transparency  art,  and  the  centralized 
automation  of  copy  input. 

Every  Chemco  computer  is  different,  yet  all  of  them 
are  designed  around  our  special  understanding  of  the  real 
needs  of  the  cameraroom  craftsman.  Each  one  guides  the 
cameraman  through  production,  instantaneously  calculates 
all  needed  exposures,  and  then  controls  the  camera  or 
enlarger  in  making  exposures.  There’s  a  full,  clear  dialogue 
between  computer  and  operator. 

Chemco  computers  don’t  supplant  people,  they 
multiply  their  effectiveness. 

Reach  out  for  the  opportunities  of  the  computer 
age,  call  Chemco  today. 


systems  CO. 

Charles  Street 
Glen  Cove,  NY  11542 
Telephone:  (516)  676-4000 
Telex:  645-183 


SNPA  head 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  East  Carolina  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Greenville,  where  he  lobbied  hard  legislation  and 
funds  to  expand  the  medical  school  there. 

Whichard  also  has  managed  to  devote  a  good  dose  of 
energy  to  community  activities. 

“In  a  small  town  you  have  to  do  just  about  everything, 
so  I’ve  been  president  of  the  local  Jaycee’s,  the  Rotary 
Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Merchant  Associa¬ 
tion.  I’ve  been  on  the  Salvation  Army  Advisory  board  and 
the  local  Industrial  Promotion  Association  —  you  know, 
just  the  normal  small-town  activities  you’re  always 
involved  in,’’  he  says.  Whichard  also  is  a  past  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Association. 

The  incoming  president’s  SNPA  resume  is  crowded  as 
well. 

“I’m  very  concerned  about  this 
Administration’s  attitude  toward  the 
press  and  toward  the  free  flow  and 
access  of  information.” 

A  30-year  member,  he  has  served  on  the  group’s  long- 
range  planning  committee  and  the  smaller  newspaper  com¬ 
mittee,  the  latter  of  which  he  chaired.  A  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  he  also  has  filled  the  slots  of  treasurer 
and  president-elect. 

One  of  the  priorities  on  his  SNPA  agenda  this  year  will 
be  a  membership  drive  to  up  the  organization’s  numbers 

Pentagon  establishes 

The  Pentagon  is  establishing  a  special  commission  to 
propose  arrangements  between  the  press  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  during  any  future  military  operations. 

Creation  of  the  commission  is  a  result  of  widespread 
media  protests  against  being  barred  from  the  early 
stages  of  the  American  landings  in  Grenada. 

Plans  for  the  commission  were  announced  by  Gen. 
John  W.  Vessey  Jr.,  chariman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  To  head  the  commission,  Vessey  chose  former 
Gen.  Winant  “Si”  Sidle,  a  media-respected  officer  who 
served  as  chief  American  military  spokesman  in  Saigon 
for  two  years  during  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

Sidle  is  now  head  of  public  relations  for  the  Martin 
Marietta  Corp.  in  Orlando,  Fla.  He  said  Vessey  wanted 
action  on  the  press-Pentagon  friction  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  he  did  not  know  how  big  the  commission  would 
be  or  who  else  would  be  on  it.  Vessey  has  said  the 
commission  would  include  news  correspondents. 

Sidle  was  optimistic  that  the  commission  could  come 
up  with  plans  that  would  allow  news  coverage  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  Pentagon’s  interest  in  security. 
Said  Sidle;  “It’s  hard  for  me  to  see  a  clash  in  goals 
unless  the  press  wants  to  undermine  the  government 
and  1  seriously  doubt  that’s  the  case.” 

A  House  Judiciary  subcommittee,  meanwhile,  pro¬ 
vided  a  forum  for  representatives  of  the  three  big 
broadcasting  networks  to  protest  against  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  keeping  news  personnel  away  from  the  early 
action  in  Grenada. 

Testifying  were  ABC  correspondent  David  Brinkley, 
NBC  commentator  John  Chancellor  and  CBS  News 


“slightly.”  “I  think  there  are  some  newspapers  in  the  14 
states  served  by  SNPA  who  could  use  our  services.”  He 
also  plans  to  continue  the  group’s  lineup  of  industry- 
related  seminars. 

And  when  there  is  time,  Whichard  will  pursue  his  more 
light-hearted  agenda:  boating,  tennis,  quail  hunting,  read¬ 
ing  (history,  biographies  and  “a  good  mystery”),  and  fish¬ 
ing  —  a  60-lb.  white  marlin  hangs  in  his  office.  “I  enjoy 
fishing  for  blue  marlin,  but  I’ve  never  caught  one.  1  will 
one  of  these  days,  though.” 

Whichard  says  he  doesn’t  travel  much.  “1  like  it  at  home 
and  the  coast  is  my  favorite  place.  I  do  all  my  best  thinking 
there.  I  think  the  ocean  gets  the  cobwebs  out.”  He  also  is 
partial  to  the  pine  forests  and  tobacco  fields  that  surround 
Greenville’s  38,000  residents.  And  while  tobacco  is  the 
area’s  chief  crop,  Whichard  has  not  had  a  cigarette  in  two 
years.  “My  father  still  smokes  Camels  though,”  he  adds 
almost  with  admiration. 

Whichard’s  daily  reading  itinerary  includes  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Raleigh  papers  and  his  neighboring 
competitors. 

“I  read  USA  Today,  too.  It’s  an  interesting  concept, 
although  they  still  don’t  have  a  newsrack  in  Greenville,” 
he  laughs.  “1  get  it  in  the  mail.” 

Returning  to  his  own  family’s  masthead,  Whichard  is 
proud  that  two  of  his  three  children  have  chosen  careers  in 
journalism:  26-year-old  Jordan  was  named  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Stanton  (V a.)  Leader  last  February;  23-year-old 
Gena  majored  in  journalism  and  is  now  with  the  Columbia 
(S.C.)  State  Record;  and  his  oldest  daughter,  Kathy  Poston, 
is  head  of  groundwater  planning  for  the  department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development,  Atex, 
N.C. 

“I’m  proud  of  them,”  he  said.  “They’re  very  capable 
young  people.” 

media  commission 

president  Edward  M.  Joyce. 

“I  want  to  emphasize,”  Joyce  said,  “that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  is  a  responsible  press.  We  are  not  seeking  to 
report  military  secrets.  We  are  not  seeking  to 
jeopardize  lives,  but  those  interests  could  have  been 
protected  without  resorting  to  the  unprecedented 
censorship  that  the  government  imposed  in  Grenada.” 

Brinkley  scoffed  at  Pentagon  suggestions  that  report¬ 
ers  were  barred  fom  the  landings  for  their  own  safety. 
He  recalled  that  correspondents  went  along  on  the 
allied  assaults  on  the  Normandy  beachhead  in  World 
War  II.  “Everybody  in  our  business,”  Brinkley  testi¬ 
fied,  “understands  the  risks  in  covering  military 
operations.” 

Chancellor  argued  that  “in  a  democracy  the  citizenry 
has  a  right  to  know  what  their  government  is  doing  and 
to  learn  that  from  a  free  and  independent  press.” 

Also  testifying  was  a  lawyer  who  specializes  in  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  issues,  Floyd  Abrams  of  the  New  York 
law  firm  of  Cahill,  Gordon  &  Reindel.  He  declared: 
“When  information  is  oppressed  by  the  government, 
the  legally  guaranteed  freedoms  to  link  and  to  speak 
become  meaningless.” 

Political  partisanship  crept  into  the  hearing.  The  sub¬ 
committee  chairman.  Democratic  Rep.  Robery  W. 
Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin,  saw  the  dispute  over  news 
coverage  in  Grenada  as  just  one  of  a  series  of  Reagan 
Administration  attacks  on  civil  liberties.  Said  Kasten¬ 
meier:  “Whether  these  actions  are  the  conscious  re¬ 
sults  of  a  detailed  strategy  or  the  product  of  a  consistent 
ideology  is  not  central.  Rather,  it  is  the  net  result  that  is 
more  troubling.” 
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How  DATRAX  760 
Answers  Your  Platemaking  Needs 

t 


The  DATRAX  system... 
for  quality  newspaper 
production  in  black/ 
white  and  color  and  se¬ 
lected  commercial  ap¬ 
plications. 

Larger  Image 
Capacity 

First  introduced  as  the 
prototype  Model  3600, 
the  DATRAX  760  pro¬ 
duction  model  handles 
images  up  to  40  x  27 
inches. 

Direct  Imaging 
From  Paste-up  Or 
Digital  Data 
Lasermask  film  and 
plates  are  imaged 
directly  from  paste-u/f)s 


or  from  the  computer 
when  linked  to  an  all- 
electronic  page  compo¬ 
sition  system. 


Expanded  Remote 
Site  Capabilities 
DATRAX  accommo¬ 
dates  the  full  range  of 
transmission  technolo¬ 
gies  from  telephone 
lines  to  satellite  links. 


The  Lasermask 
FihW  Alternative 
DATRAX  images  non¬ 
silver,  cost-saving 
Lasermask  film  which 
requires  no  processing, 
is  not  sensitive  to  light, 
and  has  a  virtually 
unlimited  shelf  life 
ideal  for  full  page  ar¬ 
chival  storage. 


Custom 

Configurations 

Optional  start/stop 
capability  and  a  variety 
of  modems  and  data 
compression  modules 
meet  your  special 
requirements. 


Consistent  Top 
Quality 
Performance 
DATRAX  also  images 
anodized,  uncoated 
lithographic  plates 
which  are  then  fused 
and  processed  to  pro¬ 
duce  Consistent,  high 
quality^ress  runs. 


Improved 
Production  And 
Lowered  Costs 


Discover  how 
DATRAX  can  improve 
your  production  and 
lower  your  costs.  Write 
Crosfield  Data  Systems 
Inc.,  7942  Cluny 
Court,  Springfield, 
Virginia  22153,  inter¬ 
national  telex 
64423SCAN:  or  call 
our  marketing  staff  at 
703-455-3800. 
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Cable  channel 
shows  24  hr.  ads 

R/G  Cable,  a  division  of  Phoenix 
Newspapers,  has  begun  24-hour  pro¬ 
gramming  devoted  entirely  to 
videotaped  informational  advertising 
about  homes  and  services  associated 
with  home  ownership. 

Through  its  Home  Channel  on  the 
Storer  Cable  network,  the  program¬ 
ming  spotlights  the  real  estate  market 
in  Phoenix’s  Valley  of  the  Sun  area. 

Described  by  R/G  Cable  general 
manager  Joe  Cole  as  a  “new  concept 
in  cable  television,”  Home  Channel 
operates  on  the  idea  of  providing  a 
specific  service  to  a  narrow,  self- 
selected  audience. 

“This  enables  Home  Channel  to 
provide  high-frequency  advertising  at 
a  cost  broadcast  outlets  can’t  touch,” 
Cole  added. 

Advertising  rates  for  ihe  new  ser¬ 
vice  are  based  on  a  frequency  of  four 
showings  per  day,  seven-days-a- 
week  with  a  four-week  minimum  buy. 

“R/G  Cable  is  able  to  offer  a  pro¬ 
gramming  vehicle  that  lets  the  adver¬ 
tiser  reach  a  highly  selected  market,” 
sales  manager  Steve  Glueck  said. 
“We’re  taking  the  tack  that  cable’s 
future  is  in  local  programming.” 

Market  segments  on  which  Home 
Channel  will  focus  include  new  home 
developers  and  builders,  house  re¬ 
sales  and  allied  services  and  products 
such  as  pools,  security  systems, 
landscaping  and  remodeling. 

Family  Weekly 
ups  ad  rate  base 

Family  Weekly  magazine  will 
increase  its  circulation  rate  base  by 
200,000  to  12,800,000,  effective  with 
the  January  1,  1984  issue. 

The  increase  reflects  the  addition  of 
three  newspapers;  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times,  the  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
News-Journal  and  the  Monroe  (La.) 
News-Star-World. 

At  the  same  time,  CPM’s  for  both 
4/color  and  b&w  ads  will  be  raised 
6.6%.  The  one-time  cost  of  a  4/color 
page  will  be  $128,130,  up  $9,780  from 
$118,350.  The  one-time  b&w  page 
rate  will  be  $1 12,255,  up  $8,555  from 
$103,700. 

Family  Weekly  is  distributing  in  the 
Sunday  editions  of  366  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  48  states.  To  accommodate 
the  circulation  growth  of  these  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers.  Family  Weekly 


will  print  and  distribute  900,000  cop¬ 
ies  above  the  advertising  rate  base. 
Advertisers  will  not  be  charged  for 
this  bonus. 

Troy  News 
publishes  book 

The  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  Inc., 
has  published  its  first  book,  entitled 
“The  Cradle  of  Coaches.” 

The  book,  written  by  Bob  Kurz,  is 
the  story  of  the  coashing  tradition  at 
Miami  University  in  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Such  coaches  as  Paul  Brown,  Weeb 
Ewbank,  Woody  Hayes,  Ara 
Parseghian  and  several  others,  who 
had  their  roots  at  Miami,  are  features. 

Dow  Jones  hikes 
WSJ  ad  rates 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.  announced 
it  will  increase  advertising  rates  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  effective  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1984. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  rate  for 
national  advertising  will  increase  by 
9.5%.  In  addition,  regional  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
recent  shifts  in  relative  circulation 
concentration  across  editions.  The 
increase  in  regional  rates  will  range 
from  9.5%  to  13%. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  average 
paid  circulation  in  the  six  months  en¬ 
ded  September  1983  was  2,020,  132,  a 
4.9%  increase  over  the  same  period  in 
1982. 

Advertising  rates  for  the  Wall 

Street  Journal  and  Asian  Wall  Street 
Journal  Weekly  will  increase  11.5%, 
effective  in  January. 

Advertising  rates  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal/Europe,  published  in 
Brussels  and  distributed  across 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  will 
increase  29%,  effective  in  January. 

Chicago  Tribune 
starts  ad  campaign 

The  Chicago  Tribune  broke  a  major 
advertising  campaign  focusing  on  the 
achievements  of  Chicagoans. 

Radio  spots  began  October  24,  and 
90-second  television  commercials 
were  aired  simultaneously  on  all  five 
major  Chicago  television  stations  on 
October  27. 


Entitled,  “It’s  a  Tribute  to  You,” 
the  first  television  spots  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  saluted  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Diane  Legge  Lohan, 
architect  of  Chicago’s  new  Olympia 
Centre. 

“This  campaign  salutes  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  our  readers  and  Chica¬ 
goans  in  general,”  said  Thomas  Clan¬ 
cy,  vice  president  and  director  of 
marketing  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Ninety  and  60-second  spots  on  the 
symphony  members  and  60  and  30- 
second  tributes  to  Lohan  will  run  on 
all  major  television  stations  for  a 
three-week  period.  Television  com¬ 
mercials  will  resume  around  Christ¬ 
mas  for  a  longer  run.  Future  television 
spots  will  salute  Chicagoans  from  all 
walks  of  life. 

All  Tribune  in-paper  advertising  as 
well  as  outside  promotion  and 
advertising  will  include  the  “It’s  a 
Tribute  to  You”  theme. 


Hage  honored 
by  SPJ,SDX 

George  S.  Hage,  who  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  the  University  of  Minneso¬ 
ta,  has  won  the  1983  Distinguished 
Teaching  in  Journalism  Award  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  award  is  given  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  teaching  and 
journalism  professions. 

Idaho  court  upholds 
reporter’s  jailing 

The  Idaho  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  a  former  Boise  (Idaho)  States¬ 
man  reporter  was  properly  jailed  and 
fined  for  refusing  to  reveal  con¬ 
fidential  sources  in  a  story  about  a 
mother  accused  of  kidnapping  her 
child. 

In  the  4-1  decision,  the  court  said 
the  state’s  need  to  find  the  8-year-old 
missing  girl  and  ensure  her  safety 
allowed  it  to  compel  Ellen  Marks  to 
testify. 

Marks,  now  with  UPl,  was  held  in 
jail  for  IV2  hours  and  fined  $500  a  day 
by  Magistrate  Karen  Vehlow,  who 
rescinded  the  contempt  order  after 
the  child  was  returned  to  her  father. 

The  high  court  also  refused  to  re¬ 
turn  $36,000  in  fines  paid  by  The 
Statesman  in  the  case. 
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OUR  PRODUCTION  SPEEDS  HAVE  INCREASED 
10  FOLD  SINCE  THE  1st  OF  THE  YEAR” 


Technical  Supervisor  George  Popovich  of  the  Elyria  Chronicle  Pictured  Above. 


“Our  Mailing  Machine  Systems  Pressure  Sensitive  Program.  Our  Marriage  Mail  products  can  now  be  labeled 
Model  140  Labeler  and  Quarter  Folder  has  performed  way  and  quarter  folded  in  a  single  pass  at  variable  speeds  of  up 
beyond  our  greatest  expectations,”  states  George  to  15,000  per  hour.” 

Popovich,  Technical  SuperviserofThe  Elyria  Chronicle.  The  Model  140  Labeler  is  designed  to  feed  a  variety  of 

“Our  PS  Model  140  Labeler  and  Quarter  Folder  has  been  products  from  single  sheets  to  heavy  newspapers,  applying 
in  continuous  use  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  has  already  the  label  anywhere  on  the  product.  The  Model  P.S.  140’s 
saved  us  thousands  of  dollars.  The  expertise  and  follow  sturdy  construction  and  advanced  design  makes  it  easy  for 
thru  of  well  trained  and  qualified  technicians  from  the  anyone  to  operate  and  maintain. 

Ohio  Addressing  Machine  Company,  the  local  distributor  For  further  information  please  call  or  write  Mailing 

forMailingMachine  Systems,  enabled  us  to  make  a  smooth  Machine  Systems,  Inc.  6455  Atlantic  Blvd.,  Norcross,  GA 
and  quick  transition  into  a  complete  Marriage  Mail  30071  1-404-447-1666. 

[Railing 

M  ACHINE 

[si  YSTEMS,  INC.  division  of  quarterfold.  inc. 


6455  Atlantic  Blvd.,  Norcross,  G A  30071 


MODEL  P.S.  140  LABELER  AND  QUARTER  FOLDER 
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Weekly  news  group 
changes  its  name 

Cordovan  Corporation,  publishers 
of  business  journals  in  12  major  cities, 
will  change  the  name  of  its  group  of 
weekly  newspapers  to  Scripps- 
Howard  Business  Journals. 

The  name  change  will  be  effective 
January  1 , 1984.  Cordovan  has  been  a 
subsidiary  of  Scripps-Howard  since 
February  of  1980. 

Mike  Weingart,  president  of  Cor¬ 
dovan,  said  the  name  change  was 
decided  upon  to  "expand  the  identity 
of  our  business  journals  through  a 
closer  association  with  Scripps- 
Howard.” 

Each  of  the  12  journals  will  main¬ 
tain  its  current  name. 

GE  to  underwrite 
“Inside  Story” 

General  Electric  will  again 
underwrite  a  season  on  PBS  of 
"Inside  Story,”  beginning  January 
20,  1984. 

GE’s  new  programming  grant  of  $4 
million  for  this  fourth  season  of 
"Inside  Story”  calls  for  20  new  edi¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  five  updated  rebroad¬ 
casts  of  selected  1984  programs 
through  July  6.  GE  provided  a  similar 
$4  million  grant  for  the  past  season. 

Hodding  Carter,  former  State 
Department  spokesman  and  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  continues  as  anchor 
and  chief  correspondent  of  Inside 
Story. 

Inside  Story  is  produced  by  the 
Press  and  the  Public  Project,  with 
Ned  Schnurman  as  senior  executive 
producer  and  Chris  Koch  as  execu¬ 
tive  producer. 

Bornstein  leaves 
Nat’l.  Public  Radio 

Ronald  Bornstein  stepped  down 
October  28  as  temporary  head  of  the 
public  radio  network.  He  was  called 
in  to  revamp  the  operation  in  May, 
after  it  was  discovered  that  NPR  was 
more  than  $6  million  in  debt. 

Bornstein  laid  off  one-third  of 
NPR’s  staff,  cut  the  arts  programming 
budget  by  80%  and  the  news  budget 
by  10%. 

To  raise  income,  NPR  has  put  an 
increase  emphasis  on  fundraising. 


particularly  from  foundations  and 
corporations.  In  addition,  the  279 
public,  non-commercial  member  sta¬ 
tions  have  agreed  to  contribute  an 
extra  $1.6  million  during  each  of  the 
next  three  years  to  help  retire  the  huge 
deficit.  These  plans  provide  the 
foundation  for  turning  the  network 
around,  Bornstein  said. 

Minneapolis  dailies 
retain  ad  rep 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company  has  retained  Sawyer- 
Furguson-Walker  Co.  as  its  national 
advertising  sales  representative  firm 
of  record  starting  January  1,  1984. 

The  selection  culminated  a  three- 
month  search  conducted  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Sawyer-Furguson-Walker  Co.  will 
sell  advertising  space  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  in  the 
United  States.  The  newspaper  is  in 
the  process  of  choosing  represetative 
firms  to  handle  its  sales  in  Canada, 
Mexico  and  the  south  Florida- 
Carribbean  region. 

Happy  birthday 
Scripps-Howard 

Scripp’s-Howard  marked  its  105th 
birthday  on  November  2,  1983. 

There  are  15  Scripps-Howard  daily 
newspapers,  7  Sunday  papers,  6 
television  stations,  7  radio  stations, 
over  a  dozen  cable  tv  systems,  as  well 
as  23  weekly  newspapers,  17  business 
journals  and  special  interest  publica¬ 
tions. 

In  addition,  Scripps-Howard  has 
service  companies  that  provide 
information  ranging  from  television 
listings  to  reference  books,  from 
newspaper  circulation  supplies  to 
newspaper  editorials,  news  stories 
and  features. 

AP  publishes 
news/sports  diary 

The  Associated  Press  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  144-page  news  and  sports 
calendar  for  1984. 

Called  "The  1984  AP  News  pub- 
Sports  Diary,”  the  book  chronicles 
major  events  and  holidays  throughout 
the  year,  including  the  Winter  Olym¬ 


pics  at  Sarajevo,  the  Summer  Olym¬ 
pics  at  Los  Angeles  and  the  political 
conventions. 

In  addition,  the  diary  features  a  sec¬ 
tion  with  information  on  city  pop¬ 
ulations,  zip  codes,  time  and  air  dis¬ 
tances  between  world  cities,  a  listing 
of  national  parks  and  foreign  travel 
hints. 

AP  member  newspapers  may  order 
the  diary  in  bulk.  Information  may  be 
obtained  from  AP  bureau  chiefs  or  by 
contacting  AP  Newsfeatures  in  New 
York. 

Injured  photographer 
receives  $780,000 

Jack  Sauer,  33,  photographer  for 
The  Day,  New  London,  Conn., 
afternoon-Sunday  newspaper,  has 
received  a  $780,000  out-of-court 
settlement  from  Coastal  Air  Services 
Inc.,  Groton,  Conn.,  for  injuries  in  an 
October,  1981  single-engine  plane 
crash. 

Sauer,  who  was  the  Day’s  chief 
photographer  at  the  time  (he  now 
works  part-time  for  the  newspaper), 
went  on  assignment  for  The  Day, 
shooting  pictures  of  a  house  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  fire. 

As  a  result  of  the  crash,  Sauer  was 
hospitalized  for  three  months  with  a 
brain  stem  injury,  a  collapsed  long 
and  a  broken  collarbone. 

Law  school  must 
open  meeting 

The  Connecticut  state  Freedom  of 
Information  Commission  has  ruled 
that  meetings  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut’s  Law  School  faculty  in 
West  Hartford  should  be  open  to  the 
public  and  press. 

The  unanimous  vote  upholds  a 
decision  by  Commissioner  Curtis  M. 
Cofield,  who  had  acted  as  hearing 
officer  in  a  complaint  brought  by  Dick 
Polman,  columnist,  and  Marjorie 
Howard,  reporter,  for  the  Hartford 
Courant. 

Law  school  faculty  had  maintained 
that  it  is  not  a  public  agency  and, 
hence,  nbt  subject  to  the  state  Fol 
Law,  in  rebuttal  to  the  newspaper 
staffers’  complaints  over  being  barred 
from  an  April  8  faculty  meeting  dis¬ 
cussing  authorization  for  military 
recruiters  on  the  West  Hartford 
campus. 
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Reg  Ivory  named  Inland’s  executive  director 

Wanted:  a  good  idea  person  and 
excellent  administrator,  with  a  vision 
that  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  to  be  more  than  a  sleepy  little 
organization  in  the  Midwest  that  has 
two  annual  meetings. 

The  above  is  not  a  duplicate  of  the 
ads  that  ran  in  the  New  York  Times  ad 
industry  trades  this  summer.  Howev¬ 
er,  it  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  type  of 
person  the  oldest  and  largest  regional 
newspaper  association  said  it  was 
hunting  for  to  fill  the  slot  of  executive 
director  Bill  Boykin  when  he  resigns 
this  winter. 

The  search  ended  recently  with  the 
announcement  that  R.E.  (Reg)  Ivory, 
executive  director  of  the  Florida 
Association  since  1975,  had  accepted 
the  post. 

Claiming  that  the  Chicago-based 
Inland  has  “come  alive  during  the 
past  few  years”  through  the 
establishment  of  a  $1  million 
foundation,  a  string  of  industry  semi¬ 
nars  and  a  convention  format  change 
that  recently  hiked  meeting  attend¬ 
ance  by  20%,  John  Lavine.  Inland 
president  and  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin-based 
Lavine  Newspaper  Group,  said;  “To 
continue  this  type  of  growth  and 


Three  hundred-fifty  award-winning  examples  of 

newspaper  design  make  up  Fourth  Edition;  The  Best  of 
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accomplishment,  it  was  essential  for 
us  to  find  a  new  executive  director 
who  was  the  best  in  the  country. 

Ivory,  44,  began  his  journalism 
career  through  a  series  of  part  time 
jobs  in  radio  and  television  while  he 
was  working  on  a  communications 


degree  from  Florida  State  in  Tallahas¬ 
see.  Once  out  of  school,  he  continued 
as  a  broadcast  reporter  in  a  number  of 
small  Florida  markets  until  1%5  when 
he  began  flying  combat  missions  as  a 
B52  navigator-bombardier  in  Viet 
Nam. 

Four  years,  two  air  medals  and  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  later  he 
signed  up  as  former  Florida  Governor 
Claude  Kirk’s  information  director. 
In  1970,  he  joined  the  Florida  Fore¬ 
stry  Association  as  executive  director 
to  promote  the  state’s  pulp  and  paper 
industry. 

Ivory’s  8-year-stint  with  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Press  Association  has  won  him 
high  marks  on  press  freedom  issues 
and  industry  education  programs. 

His  most  recent  legislative  battles 
have  included  the  defeat  of  six  major 
attempts  to  pass  laws  taxing  media 
advertising.  And  last  September,  the 
Florida  Magazine  Association  hand¬ 
ed  him  the  “30”  award  for  his  suc¬ 
cessful  legislative  defenses  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

During  his  tenure,  membership  in 
the  Florida  organization  also  tripled. 
The  group’s  roster  now  lists  every 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
state. 
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New  Ventures 


Silver  Spring  Advertiser 


Boulder  County  Courant 

A  new  weekly  newspaper  Boulder  County  Courant 
made  its  debut  recently  in  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Percy  Conarroe,  publisher,  said  the  new  publication 
focuses  primarily  on  the  “Boulder  scene,”  but  will  include 
coverage  of  other  communities  in  the  county  including 
Louisville  and  Lafayette. 

Conarroe  also  publishes  the  Louisville  Times  and 
Lafayette  News,  two  community  weeklies  in  Colorado. 

Staffing  the  new  weekly  will  be  co-editors  Doug  Con¬ 
arroe  and  Mike  Campbell,  with  Mark  Stodder,  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Mike  Falsetto  will  be  in  charge  of  the  advertising 
department. 

The  Boulder  County  Courant  has  a  10,000  press  run  and 
the  publisher  plans  to  eventually  convert  to  paid  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Stars  and  Stripes 

The  European  Stars  and  Stripes  recently  published  the 
first  issues  of  the  new  Stripes  magazine. 

The  16-page  magazine  supplement  now  comes  with  the 
newspaper  everv  Thursday — at  no  extra  cost  to  the  read¬ 
er.  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  daily  tabloid,  sells  for  150  a  copy. 

The  goal  of  the  new  section  was  to  include  articles  that 
would  be  useful  to  Americans  living  in  Europe.  Magazine 
contents  include  everything  from  food  to  fashion,  science 
to  sightseeing.  At  planning  sessions,  staffers  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  major  emphasis  on  travel  news. 

“Many  of  our  readers  live  within  a  day’s  drive  of  two  or 
three  nations.  The  plethora  of  things  to  do  is  so  great  it’s 
often  inhibiting,”  said  assistant  city  editor  Sharon  Gibbs. 
“Stripes  magazine  is  created  as  a  tool  to  make  traveling  in 
Europe  a  little  less  frightening.”  In  addition  to  features  on 
places  to  go,  the  magazine  contains  a  page  listing  regional 
festivals  by  country. 

Magazine  editor  Beverly  Bundy  pointed  out  that  the 
magazine  is  “aimed  at  all  Americans  living  in  Europe, 
including  wives  and  children.”  It  has  a  children’s  page,  as 
well  as  a  page  devoted  to  food  and  features  and  household 
hints. 

“We  also  want  to  put  people  in  touch  with  what’s  going 
on  around  them,”  Bundy  said.  The  “sights  and  sounds” 
page  lists  exhibitions  at  museums  and  galleries  throughout 
Europe.  There  are  also  stories  on  European  musical,  thea¬ 
ter  and  sports  events. 

VIP 

Rowley  Publications  of  Northeast  Ohio  has  started  a 
new  publication,  VIP,  a  monthly,  upscale  publication, 
appearing  Thursdays  in  the  Lake  County  Telegraph 
and  Geauga  Times-Leader. 

VIP  is  also  being  direct-mailed  to  selected  homes  in  the 
two  counties.  Initial  circulation  is  50,000. 

VIP  emphasizes  fashion,  grooming,  interior  decoration, 
personalities,  entertainment  and  “living  well”  in  the 
northcoast  region. 

VIP  also  offers  advertisers  an  opportunity  to  target  the 
higher  income  households  in  Lake  and  Geauga  counties — 
two  higher  income  counties  in  Ohio. 


The  Silver  Spring  Advertiser,  a  local  community  bulletin 
board,  started  delivery  on  Wednesdays,  to  over  21,000 
homes  in  the  Silver  Spring,  Maryland  area. 

The  focus  of  the  new  newspaper  will  be  the  people  and 
events  in  Silver  Spring  and  will  feature  a  local  calendar  of 
events,  a  comprehensive  classified  section  and  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  The  Silver  Spring  Advertiser  is  the  sixth 
Advertiser  to  be  published  for  communities  in  Montgom¬ 
ery  and  Prince  George’s  counties  be  Sentinel  Publication. 

CityLife 

CityLife  began  distribution  Wednesdays  at  more  than 
100  newsstand  locations,  college  campuses  and  major 
retail  outlets  in  Phoenix,  Arizona  and  surrounding  Valley 
communities. 

The  free  weekly  newspaper  is  also  being  delivered  to 
55,000  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette  subscribers 
in  the  central  city. 

The  new  entertainment  tabloid  is  a  guide  to  restaurants, 
concerts,  theaters,  galleries  and  nightclubs. 

Editor  Hardy  Price  said  “Listings  will  be  our  strength. 
No  one  is  going  to  give  as  good  coverage  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  scene  in  the  Valley  as  we  will.” 

CityLife  until  recently,  was  produced  totally  be  the 
advertising  department  of  The  Republic/The  Gazette, 
sometimes  running  as  small  as  eight  pages. 

The  new  CityLife  emphasizes  entertainment.  It  will 
never  run  fewer  than  32  pages  and  will  never  have  more 
than  50%  advertising,  according  to  Price.  The  new  format 
tends  to  lean  more  toward  a  magazine  than  a  newspaper. 
Price  said.  CityLife  also  will  utilize  lots  of  color  and  high 
quality,  offset  printing. 

Besides  Price,  a  15-year  veteran  of  The  Republic,  the 
new  CityLife  staff  has  Woody  Wilson  and  Larry  Samson 
as  music  writers.  Both  Wilson  and  Samson  came  to  City- 
Life  from  The  Gazette  staff.  Also,  Kelly  Walton,  who  will 
cover  the  Phoenix  area  and  theater  community,  came  to 
the  publication  from  The  Republic  staff.  Art  director 
Tracey  Phalen  was  formerly  an  artist  with  the  advertising 
staff. 

The  Weekly  in  Peoria  County 

A  new  shopper  was  started  in  the  Peoria,  Illinois  market 
by  Community  Newspapers  of  Central  Illinois,  the  news¬ 
paper  division  of  Tazewell  Publishing  Company. 

The  Weekly  in  Peoria  County,  a  shopper  heavy  on  dis¬ 
play  and  want  ads,  debuted  to  22,000  homes  with  26  pages 
in  south  Peoria  and  Peoria  County.  That  new  publication 
gives  CNCI  10  weeklies  with  130,000  total  circulation  in 
the  two  counties,  making  them  the  largest  circulation 
group  serving  the  Peoria  market. 

The  entire  package  was  made  possible  through  the  Sep¬ 
tember  9, 1982  purchase  by  Tazewell  Publishing  Company 
of  four  other  publications  serving  Peoria  County:  the 
North  Peoria  Observer,  the  Central  Peoria  Observer,  the 
Chillicothe  Bulletin  and  the  Illinois  Valley  Advertiser. 

Tazewell  Publishing  Company  is  owned  by  Winsor 
Newspapers,  Inc,  of  Canton,  Ill. 
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killed  moments  before  in  a  plane  crash  ing,  even  though  they  recognize  its 

Shop  tSln  offends  basic  notions  of  sensitivity  legitimacy. 

and  human  decency  —  even  though  I  think  most  people  value  vigorous 
(Continued  from  page  80)  the  public  has  a  voracious  appetite  for  and  aggressive  reporting.  They  wel- 

-  watching  or  reading  the  results  of  this  come  the  press  as  their  representa- 

saved  a  lot  of  legal  fees.  kind  of  reporting.  tive,  as  watchdog  over  government. 

Freedom  of  speech  versus  the  right  More  perplexing  are  investigations  business,  labor  and  other  institutions, 

to  individual  privacy  is  part  of  this  into  the  private  lives,  finances  and  They  understand  that  this  is  one  of  the 

issue.  The  opinion  polls  show  people  habits  of  government  officials  and  cornerstones  of  our  democracy, 

believe  the  press  sometimes  invades  other  leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  reacts 

the  privacy  of  individuals  to  an  1  believe  the  public  recognizes  its  strongly  when  the  press  oversteps 

unacceptable  degree.  need  to  know  —  and  our  responsibil-  some  fine  line  and  appears  to  tear 

I  have  little  sympathy  for  the  com-  ity  to  report  —  those  factors  or  down  those  institutions  or  limit  the 

plaints  of  movie  stars  and  other  incidents  that  might  affect  perform-  rights  of  others, 

celebrities  who  want  and  need  and  ance,  or  that  bear  on  an  individual's  People  feel  safe  when  the 
seek  publicity,  but  then  complain  fitness  to  hold  office.  institutions  of  our  society  are  in  con- 

when  the  reporter's  inconvenient  or  Here  the  rules  have  changed.  flict  and  thus  keeping  each  other  in 

uncomfortable  questions  invade  their  No  one,  for  example,  reported  check  and  balance, 

privacy.  That  is  not  to  excuse  Franklin  Roosevelt's  extra-marital  The  public  becomes  most 
excessive  paparazzi  or  tabloid  affairs,  or  even  John  Kennedy's.  uncomfortable  if  any  one  institution, 

sensationalism.  Today,  no  President,  living  or  dead,  is  such  as  the  press,  seems  to  gain  an 

But  certainly,  the  microphone  immune.  I  think  people  feel  upper  hand.  And  today  many  people 

shoved  in  the  face  of  the  wife  of  a  man  uncomfortable  with  this  kind  of  prob-  think  the  press  is  going  too  far. 
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Tale  of  two  trailblazers 

Kate  Salley  Palmer  of  FNS  and  Etta  Hulme  of  NEA 
are  women  editorial  cartoonists  who  have  found 
success  in  an  area  long  dominated  by  men 


By  David  Astor 

During  “The  Festival  of  Cartoon 
Art”  at  Ohio  State  University  last 
month,  several  women  approached 
panelists  Kate  Salley  Palmer  and  Etta 
Hulme  to  ask  about  the  chances  of 
getting  into  editorial  cartooning. 

“I  told  them  that  makes  us  ner¬ 
vous!,”  joked  Palmer,  who  draws 
editorial  cartoons  for  the  Greenville 
(S.C.)  News  and  Field  Newspaper 
Syndicate. 

Palmer  certainly  doesn't  have 
much  to  make  her  “nervous”  about  at 
the  moment,  because  she  and  Etta 
Hulme  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  may  be  the  only  female 
political  cartoonists  currently  with  a 
major  syndicate.  (There  are  also  a 
handful  of  non-syndicated  women 
political  cartoonists.) 

The  comments  Palmer  and  Hulme 
have  received  at  Ohio  State  and  else¬ 
where  from  interested  women  indi¬ 
cate  that  more  females  may  be  enter¬ 
ing  the  editorial  cartooning  profession 
in  the  near  future.  But,  at  present, 
women  seem  to  be  going  into  other 
traditionally  male  professions  at  sig¬ 
nificantly  greater  rates  than  political 
(not  to  mention  comic  strip)  cartoon¬ 
ing. 

Reasons  for  this  woeful  lag  vary. 
Some  sexist  male  newspaper  editors 
undoubtedly  feel  women  are  less  cap¬ 
able  then  men  when  it  comes  to  com- 


. 


Greenville  (S.C.)  News  editorial  cartoonist  Kate  Salley  Palmer  at  work. 


menting  on  political  and  social  issues, 
although  Palmer  and  Hulme  report^ 
that  they  fortunately  did  not  encoun¬ 
ter  much  of  this  attitude  when  trying 
to  break  into  the  field. 

“And  some  women  have  just  not 
thought  of  themselves  as  editorial  car¬ 
toonists,”  said  Hulme,  who  has  got¬ 
ten  her  share  of  letters  addressed  to 
“Mr.  Etta  Hulme.” 

“I  have  a  theory,”  added  Palmer. 
“Most  political  cartoonists  are  critic¬ 
al  of  who  happens  to  be  in  power,  and 
most  people  in  power  are  white  men. 
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Maybe  (some  potential  women  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonists)  who  are  not  white 
men  feel  timid  about  criticizing  them. 

“I  grew  up  saying  ‘yes  sir’  to  men. 
It's  hard  (for  some  women)  to  over¬ 
come  that.  We  may  see  more  black 
and  women  political  cartoonists  when 
more  blacks  and  women  rise  to 
power.” 

Palmer’s  rise  to  editorial  drawing 
success  began  over  15  years  ago  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  where 
she  did  a  cartoon  strip  for  the  student 
newspaper  that  caricatured  and  sat¬ 
irized  the  college  administration. 

“It  was  very  popular  with  students 
and  the  administration,  so  it  couldn't 
have  been  that  cruel!,”  remembered 
Palmer,  who  joked  that  the  college 
officials  were  probably  happy  she 
wasn't  burning  down  buildings. 

Not  at  first  foreseeing  an  editorial 
cartooning  career,  the  elementary 
education  major  taught  for  a  couple  of 
years,  got  married,  and  became  the 
mother  of  a  son  who  is  now  12. 

“When  he  was  asleep  and  I  had 
nothing  to  do,  I  started  drawing  car¬ 
toons  and  got  interested  in  politics 
again,”  Palmer  said.  “By  the  time  my 
daughter  was  born,  I  had  a  pile  of 
these  things.  Me  and  my  husband 
went  to  the  Greenville  News,  and 
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Palmer  and  Hulme  on  U.S.  Latin  American  policy. 


“The  U.S.  State  Department  has  again  certified  that  growing  numbers  of 
El  Salvadorans  have  been  placed  in  positions  where  their  human  rights 
will  no  longer  be  violated...." 


they  took  one  for  $5.  I  was  willing  to 
give  it  for  free!” 

That  was  about  1975,  after  which 
Palmer  free-lanced  for  the  paper  until 
she  was  hired  full-time  in  1978.  Pal¬ 
mer  said  it  took  three  years  to  get  the 
job  not  so  much  because  she  was  a 
woman,  but  because  South  Carolina 
did  not  have  a  tradition  of  full-time 
editorial  cartoonists. 

Her  cartoons  were  picked  up  by 
Field  in  1981 ,  and  became  part  of  that 
syndicate’s  “Best  and  Wittiest” 
package.  (Palmer  said  she  would  pre¬ 
fer  another  name,  like  “Field 
Hands.”) 

Palmer,  who  submits  three  of  her 
five  weekly  cartoons  to  Field,  said  her 
work  does  reflect  her  experiences  as  a 
woman  and  former  housewife. 

“You  draw  what  you  know,”  said 
Palmer,  noting  that  she  often  puts 
politicians  and  others  in  odd  domestic 
situations,  as  in  one  kitchen-based 
cartoon  showing  a  CIA  man  stuck  in  a 
cookie  jar  labeled  “Nicaragua.” 

She  added  with  a  chuckle,  “I’m 
jealous  of  guys  who  can  draw  air¬ 
planes,  tanks,  helicopters,  machines 
and  boats.”  But  Palmer  doesn’t  hesi- 


Etta  Hulme 


tate  to  comment  about  wars  and 
tragedy.  After  the  Beirut  bombing, 
for  instance,  she  found  a  poignant 
angle  by  drawing  a  cartoon  showing  a 
mother  grieving  over  a  picture  of  her 
dead  son  as  President  Reagan  talked 
on  tv  about  the  importance  of  the  U.S. 
presence  in  Lebanon. 

“It  was  not  a  real  knee-slapper,” 
said  Palmer,  many  of  whose  other 
serious  political  cartoons  have  an 
entertaining  aspect  as  well. 

Palmer  said  people  in  the  Northeast 
might  consider  her  somewhat  con¬ 
servative  while  people  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  call  her  a  “flaming  liberal.” 

“I  think  I’m  socially  liberal,”  said 
Palmer.  “I’m  skeptical  of  all  politi¬ 
cians.  I  think  anyone  who  came  of  age 
in  the  ’60s  is  now.”  Ultraconservative 
U.S.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R- 
S.C.)  is  a  frequent  subject  for  the  car¬ 
toonist. 

Palmer — who  said  her  “kind  of 
delicate”  drawing  style  “may  even 
look  feminine”  to  some  readers — said 
she  draws  cartoons  about  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  and  other  so- 
called  women’s  issues  only  when  they 
are  in  the  news,  just  as  many  male 
cartoonists  do. 

“I’m  notjust  carrying  a  banner,  but 
I  will  pick  it  up  when  it’s  time,”  said 
Palmer,  who  sometimes  has  to  tone 
down  her  cartoons  on  women’s  rights 
because  of  her  more  feminist  philoso¬ 
phy  than  the  Greenville  News. 

Hulme  said  drawing  editorial  car¬ 
toons  on  this  subject  is  one  of  her 
favorite  topics.  “I've  done  more  than 
the  average  male  cartoonist  on 
women’s  issues,”  she  noted.  But 
Hulme  also  tackles  countless  other 
subjects  ranging  from  banks  to  bat¬ 
tles. 

The  cartoonist  began  her  career  in 
the  animation  department  of  Walt 
Disney  Studios  back  in  1945.  “They 
didn’t  hire  too  many  women  then,” 
recalled  Hulme.  “But  it  was  during 
the  war  and  they  were  a  little  short- 
staffed,  so  they  gave  me  a  break.” 

Although  Hulme  was  not  at  Disney 


long  enough  to  become  a  full 
animator,  she  said  that  she  learned  a 
lot  there  just  by  watching.  “I  think 
animation  is  the  best  experience  a  car¬ 
toonist  can  have,”  declared  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  graduate.  “You  get  a 
feeling  for  movement  and  facial 
expressions.” 

Hulme  spent  the  next  quarter- 
century  raising  a  family  (she  now  has 
four  adult  children),  doing  com¬ 
mercial  art,  courtroom  sketching  for 
tv,  and  teaching.  Her  main  editorial 
cartooning  experience  was  for  the 
weekly  Texas  Observer  newspaper  in 
the  mid-1950s. 

After  free-lancing  several  cartoons 
for  the  Star-Telegram,  Hulme  was 
hired  full-time  by  the  Fort  Worth 
paper  in  1972 — and  now  does  six  car¬ 
toons  a  week.  The  drawings  with  a 
national  orientation  become  part  of 
the  editorial  cartooning  packaging 
distributed  by  NEA,  which  Hulme 
has  been  with  for  about  five  years. 

Hulme  expressed  modesty  about 
her  cartooning  talent,  joking  that  she 
was  not  capable  of  even  “copying” 
Pat  Oliphant  and  Jeff  MacNelly.  But 
some  judges  thought  otherwise  last 
year,  when  she  was  given  the  editorial 
cartoon  category  award  during  the 
Reuben  ceremonies. 

The  Arlington,  Tex.,  resident 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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described  her  philosophy  as  “mod- 
erate-to-liberal;  probably  more 
towards  moderate  than  liberal,”  but 
added  jokingly,  “Of  course  you’re 
described  by  readers  as  everything!” 
Hulme  said  she  likes  to  take  strong 


stands  in  her  cartoons,  but  trie  s  not  to 
overwhelm. 

“If  a  cartoonist  comes  on  too 
strong  and  (the  drawing)  becomes  an 
instrument  of  pure  ridicule,  it  can  be 
counterproductive,"  explained 
Hulme.  “It  reinforces  prejudices 


rather  than  stimulating  thought  or 
converting  people.” 

She  added,  “I  don’t  think  you  can 
really  convert  anybody.  But  you 
might  point  out  a  facet  of  an  issue 
people  are  unaware  of.  That’s  a 
worthy  aim.” 


Cartoonist  caricatures  Chicago  convention  crowd 

Jim  Berry  of  the  NEA-distributed  ^Berry's  World’  panel  is 
quick  on  the  draw  at  Inland  Daily  Press  meeting  party 


Cartoonist  Jim  Berry  attracted  a  large  crowd  at  Inland  meeting. 


By  Laurie  Kalmanson 

Convention  malaise  attacks  its  vic¬ 
tims  randomly  and  without  warning. 
The  symptoms  are  as  contagious  as 
they  are  familiar,  and  even  large 
quantities  of  coffee  offer  scant  protec¬ 
tion.  A  single  unsuppressed  yawn  in  a 
crowded  meeting  room  can  push  a 
dozen  people  teetering  on  the  edge  of 
sleep  right  over  the  brink. 

Although  this  syndrome  cannot  be 
prevented,  its  victims  can  be  cured. 
By  the  end  of  a  day  crammed  with 
slide  shows  and  lectures  on  news¬ 
paper  marketing  and  promotion, 
many  of  the  over  650  registrants 
attending  last  month’s  98th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  at  Chicago’s  Drake  Hotel 
had  succumbed.  When  6  p.m.  rolled 
around,  the  media  executives 
wandering  through  the  verdant  Drake 
lobbies  looked  about  as  lively  as 
yesterday’s  news.  These  people 
obviously  needed  help. 

United  Media  Enterprises  provided 
the  required  aid  by  inviting  everyone 
to  come  to  a  party  in  Suite  360,  where 
cartoonist  Jim  Berry  would  caricature 
their  faces  for  posterity.  Over  100 
showed  up. 

Past  the  knots  of  people  gathered  at 
the  bar  and  serving  tables,  framed  by 
a  window  offering  a  clear  view  of  the 
traffic  cruising  up  Michigan  Ave., 
stood  Berry  and  an  unsteady  easel. 
On  a  nearby  brocade  chair  rested  a 
veritable  arsenal  of  wide-tipped  mag¬ 
ic  marker  pens.  Berry,  whose 
“Berry’s  World”  panel  is  distributed 
by  United  Media’s  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  eased  into  his 
unfamiliar  surroundings  by  tossing  off 
a  few  sketches  of  public  figures.  A 
tangle  of  fierce  curls  above  a  pair  of 
thick  eyeglasses  made  for  an  instantly 
recognizable  Henry  Kissinger.  A 
prune-faced  man  with  a  shock  of  wild 
hair  above  his  Dumbo  ears  could  only 


be  Ronald  Reagan. 

As  the  evening  progressed,  embol¬ 
dened  guests  began  lining  up  to  have 
their  own  faces  immortalized. 
Cheered  on  by  good-natured  heckling 
from  the  spectators.  Berry  started 
each  portrait  by  first  winding  up,  pen 
in  hand,  to  take  the  crouching,  wide¬ 
legged  stance  of  a  big-league  baseball 
pitcher.  Hair,  ears,  and  eyes  then 
appeared  on  his  drawing  pad,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  rapid  succession  by  the  age 
and  worry  lines,  bags,  sags,  jowls, 
and  shadows  that  reveal  a  personal¬ 
ity.  Each  time  Berry  held  a  finished 
drawing  up  next  to  its  subject  for  com¬ 
parison,  he  earned  a  round  of  ap¬ 
plause. 

While  some  of  the  guests  smiled 
ruefully  when  presented  with  their 
likenesses.  Berry’s  drawings  were 
never  cruel.  Heather  Berry  described 
her  husband  as  a  “very  gentle, 
humorous  man  with  a  sometimes 
bizarre  view  of  life  who  would  not 
know  how  to  be  vicious.” 

After  meeting  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 


University,  the  young  couple  wed  in 
1955,  went  off  on  a  European  hon¬ 
eymoon,  and  found  a  letter  from  the 
Navy  requesting  that  they  go  to 
Texas.  “A  year  on  a  destroyer  gave 
me  a  chance  to  practice  my  drawing 
and  painting,”  said  Berry,  who  work¬ 
ed  briefly  as  an  animator  after  his  dis¬ 
charge.  Within  a  few  years,  with  one 
child  already  born  and  another  on  the 
way,  he  decided  to  pursue  cartooning 
as  a  full-time  career.  Berry  created 
“Berry’s  World”  in  1963,  and  went 
on  to  win  five  National  Cartoonists 
Society  awards. 

The  Drake  staff  had  several  times 
replenished  the  hors  d’oeuvres  and 
the  ice  buckets  behind  the  bar,  but  the 
provisions  were  beginning  to  run  low 
by  midnight.  Berry,  visibly  wilting, 
had  loosened  his  tie  and  rolled  up  his 
shirt-sleeves.  Heather  fetched  him 
another  club  soda  with  a  twist,  which 
he  drank  down  while  mopping  his 
scalp  with  a  Drake  washcloth.  About 
20  guests  still  wanted  their  portraits 
done. 
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Couple  concoct  column  covering  chocolate 


A  column  about  chocolate,  which  Americans  consume 
at  a  rate  of  two  billion  pounds  a  year,  is  coming  November 
14  from  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

“Choc  Talk” — written  by  Tod  Simons  and  Marlene 
Tanzer — has  already  been  picked  up  by  over  40  newspap¬ 
ers,  including  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Denver  Post,  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald  and  Newsday. 

The  column  discusses  the  history  of  chocolate,  where 
chocolate  comes  from,  the  best  places  to  buy  chocolate, 
chocolate  vacations  and  festivals,  college  chocolate 
courses,  the  increasing  popularity  of  “luxury”  choco¬ 
lates,  chocolate  as  it  relates  to  health,  chocolate  recipes, 
the  best  way  to  store  chocolate,  celebrities  hooked  on 
chocolate,  and  other  topics.  Part  of  the  column  contains 
questions  and  answers. 

All  of  this  information  is  aimed  at  a  U.S.  populace  in 
w^hich  the  average  person  consumes  over  nine  pounds  of 
chocolate  per  year.  Seven  of  ten  Americans  purchased  a 
box  of  chocolates  at  least  once  this  year.  Over  a  quarter 
billion  chocolate  chip  cookies  are  baked  annually  using 
over  45  billion  chocolate  chips. 

The  columnists  note,  “America  is  now  on  a  chocolate 
binge,  a  virtual  obsession  that  has  transformed  the  sweet 
into  a  substance  with  cachet  and  status  ....  No  longer  is 
chocolate  just  to  be  found  in  cakes  and  cookies,  candy 
bars,  ice  cream  or  drinks.  You  can  now  find  it  as  a  flavor¬ 
ing  in  coffee  and  tobacco,  a  fragrance  used  in  stationery  or 
sculptured  into  gifts  for  the  chocolate  lover  who  has  every¬ 
thing  else.  You  can  now  order  anything  from  a  truffle  to  a 
solid  chocolate  Rolls  Royce  from  a  chocolate  catalog.” 

Simons,  a  University  of  Maine  graduate,  is  the  author  of 
Simon’s  List  Book  (Simon  &  Schuster)  and  a  consultant  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  Tanzer,  a  Hunter  College 
graduate,  is  a  former  columnist/reporter  for  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun. 

When  asked  what  the  nature  of  their  relationship  with 
chocolate  was,  the  pair  replied,  “Deep,  intimate,  shame¬ 
less — definitely  X-rated.” 

United's  assistant  art  directors 


ml 


Gabrenya 


and  advertising,  and  the  UME  television  magazines. 

UME  is  also  the  parent  company  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

Two  corporate  officers  for  UPS 


Morris  Kantor  and  Mark  Gabrenya  have  been  named 
assistant  art  director/production  and  assistant  art  director/ 
editorial  at  United  Media  Enterprises  (UME). 

Kantor — assistant  UM  E  art  director  the  past  three  years 
and  a  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  (NEA)  art  staff 
member  for  over  20  years — will  assume  responsibility  for 
the  routing  and  preparation  of  all  art  department  work. 

Gabrenya — U  M  E  staff  designer  the  past  two  years  and  a 
former  designer  at  the  New  York  News — will  have  creative 
responsibility  for  the  NEA  daily  service,  NEA  promotion 


Itkv  V.V.v>, 

Andrews 


Kathleen  W.  Andrews  has  been  appointed  secretary  and 
Elena  M.  Fallon  treasurer  of  the  corporation  by  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  board  of  directors. 

Andrews  is  a  board  member  and  vice  president  of  Uni¬ 
versal,  while  Fallon  serves  as  vice  president/finance. 


Jesse  Jackson  column  stopped 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  announced  that  Jesse  Jack¬ 
son’s  weekly  column  will  be  suspended  because  of  his 
recent  entry  into  the  race  for  the  1984  Democratic  pre¬ 
sidential  nomination. 

The  column — begun  in  June  1979 — has  focused  on  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  and  moral  issues  from  the  viewpoint  of 
black  America. 

“Jesse  Jackson  is  a  forceful  columnist  whose  work 
covering  polit'cs,  economics  and  race  in  America  today 
will  be  missed,”  said  Universal  president  John  P. 
McMeel.  “If  he  is  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  gain  the 
presidential  nomination,  we  hope  that  the  column  will  then 
continue.” 

Several  receive  Mencken  prizes 

John  Trever  of  the  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate  has 
received  a  Mencken  Award  for  his  1982  Albuquerque 
Journal  editorial  cartoon  on  international  free  trade. 

The  Free  Press  Association  also  gave  a  Mencken  prize 
to  the  King  Features  Syndicate-distributed  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman  for  his  1982  column  entitled  “Who  Will  Fight  the 
Next  War?”  He  shared  the  award  with  Michael  Kinsley  of 
The  New  Republic,  a  magazine  whose  articles  are  distrib¬ 
uted  by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

Ex-exec  of  two  syndicates  dies 

Colin  Miller,  a  former  United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  executive,  died  late  last 
month  at  his  Berkeley,  Calif.,  home. 

Miller,  77,  became  a  Hollywood  producer  after  leaving 
the  syndicate  business.  His  films  included  A  Kiss  for  Cor¬ 
liss  with  David  Niven  and  Shirley  Temple  and  Arch  of 
Triumph  with  Ingrid  Bergman. 
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What  protection  do  non-press  libel  defendants  have? 


Supreme  Court  to  decide  if  non-news  organization 
has  as  much  iibei  protection  as  the  press  does 


The  U  .S.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  decide  whether  a 
non-news  organization  such  as  Dun  &  Bradstreet  has  as 
much  protection  against  libel  as  the  press  does. 

A  jury  in  Vermont  decided  that  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  as  a 
credit  reporting  service,  should  pay  $50,000  in  com¬ 
pensatory  damages  and  $300,000  in  punitive  damages  to  a 
company  which  Dun  &  Bradstreet  erroneously  said  had 
filed  for  bankruptcy. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  error  was  the  result  of  negligence,  not 
malice,  and  that  it  should  not  be  required  to  pay  punitive 
damages  unless  malice  had  been  proven  —  a  standard 
often  used  in  libel  suits  against  the  media. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  decision  to  review  the  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  appeal  may  go  a  long  way  toward  clarifying  the 
ability  of  non-media  organizations  to  defend  themselves 
against  libel.  The  case  is  added  to  the  court’s  already-full 
docket  of  libel  cases  for  the  1983-84  session. 

The  court  heard  oral  arguments  on  three  of  these  cases 
Nov.  11. 

In  Keaton  vs.  Hustler  Magazine ,  the  issue  was  whether 
a  magazine  can  be  sued  for  libel  in  a  state  where  the 
plaintiff  is  not  a  resident  and  the  magazine  has  limited 
circulation. 

In  Calder  vs.  Jones,  the  issue  was  whether  a  court  in  one 
state  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  a  libel  suit  brought  by  a 
resident  against  a  reporter  and  editor  in  another  state. 

In  Bose  Corp.  vs.  Consumers  Union.the  issues  involved 
First  Amendment  standards  for  appeals  court  review  and 

Horacio  Aguirre  heads  Inter 

Horacio  Aguirre-Baca,  editor  and  owner  of  Diario  las 
Americas,  Miami,  was  elected  president  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  at  its  29th  General  Assembly 
in  Lima,  Peru,  last  week.  Aguirre  served  for  several  years 
as  head  of  the  lAPA  Executive  Committee  and  has  just 
served  as  first  vice  president. 

The  new  first  vice  president  of  I APA  is  Maximo  Gainza, 
editor  of  La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires.  Second  vice  president 
is  Edward  H.  Harte,  publisher  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Cal- 


trial  court  findings  of  actual  malice. 

The  oral  arguments  in  the  Hustler  case  were  just  ending 
when  the  magazine’s  publisher,  Larry  Flynt,  shouted  an 
obscenity  from  the  back  of  the  Supreme  Court  Chamber: 

“ - this  court.  You  denied  me  counsel  of  my  choice.” 

Flynt  is  confined  to  a  wheelchair  bacause  of  injuries  suffered 
in  a  1978  assassination  attempt. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Berger  ordered  U.S.  marshalls  to 
“take  that  man  into  custody.”  The  marshalls  arrested 
Flynt  amid  his  further  obscenities,  and  court  officials  said 
he  would  be  charged  with  contempt  of  court.  Court  offi¬ 
cials  could  not  remember  any  previous  outburst  of  this 
nature  before  the  dignified  tribunal. 

The  libel  case  against  Hustler  was  brought  by  Kathy 
Keaton,  described  in  court  papers  as  the  common  law  wife 
of  Bob  Guccione,  publisher  of  Hustler  magazine.  Flynt 
had  asked  to  act  as  his  own  lawyer,  but  the  court  had 
refused  and  appointed  counsel  to  represent  him. 

In  another  type  of  case,  the  Supreme  Court  (Nov.  10) 
agreed  to  review  the  (  evictions  of  five  persons  in  Georgia 
on  gambling  charges.  In  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  defendants  contended  that  they  had  been  denied  a  fair 
trial  because  the  public  had  been  barred  from  eight  days  of 
hearings  on  whether  wiretap  evidence  should  be  sup¬ 
pressed. 

In  a  related  case,  the  Supreme  Court  also  is  deciding 
whether  courts  can  conduct  jury  selection  behind  closed 
doors  in  capital  murder  cases. 

American  Press  Association 

ler-Times  and  a  director  of  Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Inc. 

Ignacio  Lozano,  publisher  and  editor  of  La  Opinion, 
Los  Angeles,  was  re-named  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Hector  Davalos,  a  subdirector  of  Novedades  de  Mex¬ 
ico,  is  the  new  secretary  and  Oliver  E.  Clarke,  the  Daily 
Gleaner,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 


Strike  avoided  at  Minneapoiis  Star  and  Tribune 


Employees  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  are 
breathing  a  sigh  of  relief  now  that  their  contract  with  the 
company  has  been  ratified. 

Bob  Schafer,  chairman  of  the  Star  and  Tribune’s  unit  of 
the  Twin  Cities  Newspaper  Guild,  said  the  agreement, 
reached  Oct.  8,  thwarted  a  strike,  which  employees 
wanted  to  avoid. 

“We  were  glad  to  have  a  contract  proposal  that  we  could 
agree  on,”  Schafer  said.  “No  one  wanted  to  go  on  strike.” 

The  330  employees  represented  by  the  Guild  — 
including  editorial,  circulation,  promotion  and  library  per¬ 
sonnel  —  had  been  working  without  a  contract  since 
August  and  negotiating  since  May. 

The  settlement  calls  for  an  increase  of  $105,  bringing  the 
top  minimum  pay  up  to  $742  a  week  for  reporters,  photo¬ 
graphers,  copyreaders,  artists  and  layout  persons.  That 
increase  will  be  doled  out  over  the  next  three  years  in  $35 
increments  and  is  retroactive  to  Aug.  1.  Other  increases 


will  occur  Aug.  1  of  1984  and  1985. 

The  members  ratified  that  contract  settlement 
unanimously,  Schafer  said,  shortly  before  the  strike  was  to 
occur. 

A  key  element  in  the  agreement,  Schafer  said,  was  the 
company’s  decision  to  drop  plans  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  seeking  to  have  the 
newspaper’s  69  district  managers  considered  supervisory 
personnel  and  excluded  from  the  bargaining  unit. 

Schafer  said  both  sides  in  the  contract  talks  com¬ 
promised  somewhat.  The  membership  had  originally  re¬ 
quested  an  8%  pay  hike  during  the  three-year  period  while 
the  company  had  offered  2%.  The  settlement  turns  out  to 
be  an  approximate  5%  hike. 

Ted  Rilea,  labor  relations  manager  for  the  newspaper, 
said  the  union  had  entered  negotiations  asking  for  a  15% 
pay  increase. 
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Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE  | 

COMIC  STRIPS 

HUMOR 

EDITORS-Here  is  a  new  COMIC  feature! 
idea  of  the  old  west  you  have  been  wait-1 
ingfor;  BAD  TIMES,  daily  or  weekly  with: 
Sunday  color.  Or  if  your  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  different  in  a  PANEL  try  JOE'S 
PLACE,  one  a  week  with  one  year  stats 
available,  samples-rates  SOUTHERN 
FEATURES,  PO  Box  82838,  Hapeville 
GA  30354;  (404)  767-4697.  | 

WEEKLY  COLUMN.  Skoglund  Features, 
1600  Oceanside  Dr,  Ste  400,  St  George 
ME  04857;  (207)  372-8052. 

MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Proven  | 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav-  , 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  1 
S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501.  1 

CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

MOVIE  REVIEWS  i 

THE  EIGHTIES  attracts  readers.  Let  Bill 
Wallace's  current  affairs  column  prove 
itself  to  you.  Box  15,  Fraser  NY  13753. 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated),  j 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain-  i 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  ' 
Our  9th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  , 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940;  i 
(914)  692-4572. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  “Around  Entertainment”  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 

RECIPES 

"VEGETARIAN  COOKING"  Text,  recipes 
by  leading  natural  foods  cook/author. 
Weekly.  Great  value.  PO  Box  570,  Oak 
Park  IL  60303;  (312)  848-8120. 

GENERAL 

"A  LOOK  AT  HOLLYWOOD"  by  Frank 
Barron,  noted  Screen  International  writ¬ 
er,  and  former  Hollywood  Reporter  Edi¬ 
tor.  For  the  insiders  view  on  todays  mov¬ 
ies.  Samples  and  rates.  Dickson- 
Bennett,  1324  North  3rd  St,  St  Joseph 
MO  64501  or  phone;  (816)  279-9315. 

TAXES 

FARM  TAXES,  acclaimed  nine-year-old 
weekly  feature  by  Mark  E.  Battersby. 
Rates  and  tearsheets  available  from: 
Cricket,  Box  527,  Ardmore  PA  19003.  i 

WINE  ! 

INCREASE  circulation,  feature  pictures 
of  beautiful  women  in  swimsuits  at 
beach.  $7.50  each.  Dick  Kassan,  7745 
SW  33  Terrace,  Miami  FL  33155. 

ENJOYING  WINE— Weekly  column  by  j 
best-selling  novelist/TV  personaliW  Paul  1 
Gillette.  Free  samples-Suite  300B, 
6515  Sunset,  Los  Angeles  CA  90028; 
(213)  461-9437. 

1 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  1 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BUSINESS 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER— Shopper- 
Commercial  Shop.  Business  estaWished 
20  years.  Great  family  opportunity.  Very 
Solid  Business.  $250,000  firm.  Terms 
available  to  qualified  buyer.  Real  Estate 
also  available.  Box  6502,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

JAMES  H.  CROSSLEY 
CERTIFIED  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANT 

announces  the  opening  of  his  office  at 

Suite  305 

The  Williamsport  Building 

460  Market  Street 
Williamsport,  PA  17701 

Phone  (717)  322-2625 

RENT-A-NEWSPAPER.  Be  the  editor  of 
a  real  Hollywood  newspaper  in  your  area. 
Be  a  sponsor  and  share  in  the  profits. 
The  five  year  old  Los  Angeles  Globe  will 
be  shipped  to  you  weekly,  bi-weekly  or 
monthly  as  a  3000  run-ten  page- 
standard  size  family  newspaper.  An  easy 
way  for  you  the  entrepreneur  to  be  an 
instant  editor  of  a  paper  you  help  pub¬ 
lish.  Call  (213)  461-6046  or  write  for 
brochure  tO:  Los  Angeles  Globe,  6541 
Hollywood  Blvd,  Hollywood  CA  90028. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 

Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 

MEDIA  SCHOLAR  and  19-year  curator  of 
original,  journalism  department- 
sponsored  (George  Polk  Memorial  Awards 
offers  specialized  service  on  design, 
make-up,  editing,  reporting/writing  and 
public  relations.  Problem-solution 
oriented.  Jacob  H.  Jaffe.  (201)  333- 
8430. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights;  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207. 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspapers  Our  Only  Business 
•Brokers  'Appraisers 

PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270 
Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(309)  879-24 12  (217)  784-4736 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

To  Purchase  or  Sell  a  Newspaper 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Call  Day  or  Night;  (614)  889-9747 
3061  Cranston  Dr,  Dublin  OH  43017 

156-YEAR-OLD  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY  newspaper  in  Historic  area.  Gross 
$65,000.  Convenient  terms.  Write 
Edwin  0  Meyer  Broker,  7200  Hermitage 
Road,  Richmond  VA  23228. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

CREDIT  OR  COLLECTION  PROBLEMS 
Call  Walker 
(509)  248-6910 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS  i 

for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  i 

WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  ' 

W  B  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 
1511KSt,  NW 

Washington  DC  20005  | 

(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


DEADLINE 

CHANGE 

Due  to  the  Thanksgiving 
holicJays,  deadline  for  the 
November  26,  1983 
issue  is: 

Friday 

November  18, 1983 
2:00  pm 

E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7050 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust  I 

Nationwide  Service  | 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619  ' 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198  I 


ED  0  MEYER,  Licensed  Broker-  | 
Appraisals-Consultation-Sales.  7200  ; 
Hermitage  Rd,  Richmond  VA  23228; 
(804)  266-1522.  I 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  mar¬ 
kets.  114  Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA 
31411;  (912)  598-0931,  day  or  night. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
(Jver  540  Newspaper  Sales 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office;  (913)  381-8280 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GET  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ONLY  NEWS  &  advertising  media  for 
Carolina  County.  Paid  circulation  1900. 
Profitable  operation.  $  125,000/terms. 
Includes  real  estate.  (803)  ^1-5252. 
R.A.  MARSHALL  &  COMPANY,  MEDIA 
INVESTMENT  ANALYSTS  &  BROKERS. 
308A  PINELAND  MALL  OFFICE  CEN¬ 
TER,  HILTON  HEAD  ISLAND  SC 
29928. 

WEST  COAST  WEEKLY,  award-winning; 
35(X)  paid  circulation,  profitable,  much 
growth  potential.  Grosses  $120,000 -t- . 
Offering  for  less.  Box  6518,  Editor  & 
^blisher. 

YOUR  OWN  weekly  advertiser  for 
$20,000.  Great  potential,  equipment 
included.  (605)  348-0066. 

ZONE  3  specialty  newspaper  TODAY'S 
HORSE  AND  RIDER.  Excellent  growth 
potential.  Well  received  by  readers. 
Advertising  tripled  in  past  6  months. 
Growing  paid  subscriber  list.  Box  6497, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTY  EXCLUSIVE  in  deep  south.  On 
Tenn-Tom  waterway  within  25  minutes 
of  major  university.  1982  gross 
$94, 0(j0.  This  year  well  ahead.  Will  take 
less  than  gross  and  include  new  BO 
supplies  stock  with  reasonable  down 
payment  and  financing.  Call  (205)  928- 
2414  weekdays  and  (205)  566-0620 
weekends. 

MENDOCINO  County  prize  winning 
weekly,  $200K  gross-10,000  circula¬ 
tion.  FYofitable.  Only  $125,000.  Con¬ 
tact:  Agent  Mike,  216  W  Perkins,  Ukiah 
CA  95482. 

NORTHERN  NEVADA  prize  winning 
county  seat  adjudicated  weekly,  1500 
circulation,  $125,000  gross,  asking 
$125,000.  D.3vid  Shire,  PO  Box  704, 
Battle  Mtn  NV  89820. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

SUCCESSFUL  (10  years)  publisher 
I  would  like  to  buy  your  weekly  newspaper 
I  and  become  active  publisher/owner  In 
y(wr  community.  County  seat  preferred, 
with  or  without  press.  Have  adequate 
down  payment  and  excellent  creden¬ 
tials.  Please  reply  to  Box  6467,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


NNOUNCEMENTS 


!  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


j  DAILY:  9000+  circulation  in  non-metro 
'  area,  sought  by  financially  sound  news- 
j  paper  owner.  Box  6333,  Editor  &  Pub- 
1  lisher. 

WE  WANT  to  purchase  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  or  shopper  or  tv  magazine  in  Ohio , 
Indiana,  or  Southern  Michigan.  Replies 
held  confidential.  Box  6265,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 

I  "HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year 
publishing  Newsletters.”  Free  details. 
Box  34312,  Betheseda  MD  20817. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

THE  BIG  BEAN — Young,  growing, 
established,  tabloid  shopper  serving 
affluent  bedrooms  of  Boston  ready  for 
absorption-$350,000.  Owner  finance. 
Box  73,  Hardwick  MA  01037. 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

ADVERTORIAL 

100  copies  of  actual  ‘editorial’  ads.  Use 
as  spec’s  and/or  guides  customize  to 
your  accounts.  Also  dozens  of  sample 
advertorial  pages.  Send  $100  to  Estil 
Cradick,  950  Parkwood  Dr,  Dunedin  FL 
33528. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80’s  to 
survive  through  the  90’s  and  beyond. 
From  carrier  to  mail  with  expertise 
in  .  .  .Renewal  systems  in  advance 
1  carrier  and  mail  programs  .  .  .Phone 
I  and  crew  solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary 
paid  and  other  conversion  pro- 
I  grams  .  .  .Promotions,  single  copy 
I  sales,  MBO  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  .  .  .Personnel  development 
I  and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and 
I  much,  much  more. 

!  CallKevinS.Pappert,  (313)683-2963 
1  Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 


Run  ad - Weeks - Till  Forbidden 

Please  Indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mall  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


!  LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
I  new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re- 
i  ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
!  5250. _ 

I  MARKETING  S 

READERSHIP  RESEARCH 

WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

I  The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com- 
1  pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with 
i  accurate  readership  research.  OMNI- 
i  RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news¬ 
paper  research  firm  doesn’t  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a 
unique  competitive  edge  that  results  in 
;  improved  ad  lineage  from  their  advertis- 
i ing  base. 

!  We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage- 
I  ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to 
i  top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
I  with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you 
;  just  how  profitable,  productive  and 
1  affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
i  Director  of  Newspaper  Research,  Jack 
I  Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3335. 

I  OMNI-RESEARCH 


!  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

GOT  ANY  RESISTO  RAPID  PAN? 

We  want  to  buy  your  overstock  supply  of 
!  Kodak  Resisto  Rapid  Pan  paper.  Will 
!  negotiate  for  any  quantity  from  one  box, 

I  on  up.  P.  Willis,  Sun-Commercial,  PO 
Box  396,  Vincennes  IN  47591;  (812) 

!  886-9955. _ 

;  SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
I  ins.  .  . 

I  Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
!  VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

I  CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

j  Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1983 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$4.50  per  line.  1  week  —$3.00  per  line. 

2  weeks — $4.00  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks — $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $3.40  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks— $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$70  per  column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 


Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

EditM-  A  PablitlMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMANAGER 
(formerly  ADmaster) 
Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user 
friendly,  ADmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and 
sales  reporting  software  system  tor 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP/ 
M.  Complete  hardware/software  package 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  CA  95436;  (707) 
887-7141. 


AD/SYSTEM  390 

The  professional  system  for  advertising 
scheduling,  billing  and  reporting  for 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Third  generation 
software;  runs  on  most  microcomputers. 
Software  available  alone  or  with  com¬ 
plete  installed  system.  Free  sample  re¬ 
ports.  Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems, 
Box  5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500. 


BILLING  SOFTWARE 
Designed  by  a  publisher  for  ease  of 
operation  by  non-computer  users.  Prints 
Journals,  Bills,  Aging  and  many  unique 
Sales  Reports.  Single  or  Multi-Zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  to  run  on  Tandy/Radio- 
Shack  computers.  Call  or  write  for  sam¬ 
ple  reports.  Publisher  Control  Systems, 
223  West  Fifth  Street,  Shawano  Wl 
54166.  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuck; 
(715)  526-6547. 


CIRCULATION-SI  195 
Software  for  TRS80III  &  4.  Does  it  all. 
Demo  disk,  $50,  refundable.  500  to 
30,000  circulation.  1  or  more  papers, 
sub-non-sub.  For  information  write: 
BURCO  Systems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Grid- 
ley  CA  95948.  (AMICO  software  dis¬ 
tributors);  (916)  846-3661. 


ONLINE  NEWS  DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM 

Customer  orders,  routing,  billings  and 
receivables  for  small  to  medium  size  dis¬ 
tributor.  Handles  prepaids,  inserts,  re¬ 
turns,  order  overrides,  start/stops.  Multi¬ 
user  &  multi-product  capability.  Write: 
Whiteware,  Inc.,  PO  Box  2512,  Ann 
Arbor  Ml  48106. 


COMPUTERS 


COMPUTER  NEEDED— non  profit 
association  and  museum  needs  donation 
of  small  computer  system.  Tax 
deductable.  Box  5811,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPUTER  TERMINALS 


9  VT71T-MA  editorial  terminal  (28K)  at 
$1000  each.  15  Rockwell  Image  III  ter¬ 
minal  (16K)  make  offer.  Send  inquiries 
to  Box  6564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and 
spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A’s 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

45*  and  90"  Floor  Curves 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


FOR  SALE: 

CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  II  Counter- 
Stacker  with  star-wheel  counter.  Runs 
good-available  immediately-$2000. 
Marc  W.  Anthony-Star-Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Scottsbiuff  NB  69361; 
(308)  632-0670. 


FOR  SALE:  4  Cutler-Hammer  Stak- 
Paks,  all  in  running  condition.  Call  Larry 
Barr,  Production  Director;  (219)  461- 
8270. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


Mueller  227  and  EM-10,  each  are  four 
into  one.  Both  in  excellent  condition.  For 
additional  information,  contact  David  T. 
Lucey,  General  Manager,  Record- 
Journal,  Meriden  CT  06450;  (203)  235- 
1661. 


MCCAIN  MODEL  660  Inserter  with  8 
insert  stations,  brand  new  condition,  2 
years  old.  Available  immediately.  Reply 
to:  Graphic  Management  Associates, 
Inc,  1 1  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772; 
(617)  481-8562. 


48P  INSERTER,  8-into-l,  single-out, 
fold  first  delivery,  48-pocket,  speed 
14,000  maximum,  16  years  old.  Con¬ 
tact:  Carl  Poehler,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  (314)  622-7545. 


24-P  AND  48-P  SHERIDAN/HARRIS 
STUFFERS.  Guaranteed  production;  re¬ 
furbished  and  installed  in  your  plant; 
training  program  included. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  inserters. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


SHERIDAN  72P  Inserter  in  excellent 
condition.  Available  for  shipment  in  60 
days.  Reply  to  Box  6291,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World’s  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

Call  (212)  752-7050 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING  j 

IF  YOU  PRESENTLY  HAVE  A  COM- i 
PUTAPE,  UNISETTER  OR  VIDEOSET- 1 
TER — We  can  interface  directly  into  it  I 
with  our  new  line  of  Microcomputers,  j 
Tried  and  proven  software  can  perform 
Classified  Ad  entry  and  Billing,  Text  En¬ 
try  and  Editing— and  it’s  all  plug-to-plug 
compatible  with  CG  Phototypesetters. 
Our  extensive  software  library  can  pro¬ 
vide  easy  solutions  and  implementation 
for  both  the  Composing  Room  and  the 
Front  Office.  GRAPH-X,  INC.,  17  Buck- 
nell  Court,  Bethlehem  PA  18015;  (215) 
867-2002. 


WANTED:  Compugraphic  Unified  Com-  I 
poser.  Contact:  Concord  Monitor,  3  N 
State  St,  Concord  NJ  03301;  (603)  I 
224-5301,  Pam  Byrne.  1 


FOR  SALE  I 

Autologic  APS-5  (serial  #  131)  with  j 
APS-4I  flatbed,  dependent  SCANNER.  I 
Works  on  DCRTU  software.  Factory- 1 
serviced  since  installation.  Call  Mark  { 
Lamb  at  (312)  482-3900.  I 


TWO  COMPUEDITS 
$1250  each.  Call  (313)  434-0024  and 
leave  message. 


CompuWrIter 
owners  are  lucky... 

They  own  half  of  a 
microCOMPOSER  j 

system! 

microCOMPOSER  gives  you  com-  i 
puterized  typesetting  plus  a  busi¬ 
ness  computer.  Total  control, 
total  versatility.  You  won't  want 
less.  You  don't  need  to  spend 
more.  Your  CompuWriter  is  not 
obsolete...  only  the  way  you've 
been  using  it  is.  | 

Let  us  change  all  that.  j 

Cybertaxt  Corporation  i 

Box  860  Areata,  CA  95521 
707-822-7079 


COMPEDIT  5900  with  PREVIEW,  New, 
$17,900;  COMPEDIT  5900,  2  years, 
$12,750;  COMPEDIT  5810,  2‘/i  years, 
$12,500.  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831- 
0480. 


PHOTON  MARK  III  (2  available),  $675 
each;  PACESETTER  MARK  I,  or  II, 
$500;  DEC/PDP  8/L  with  2  Diablo  (31) 
disk  drives,  $1500.  Guaranteed.  Bob 
Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 


GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  EXCHANGE— We 
are  technicians  specializing  in  the  sale 
of  reconditioned  Compugraphic  and  Itek 
phototypesetting  systems.  All  systems 
are  reconditioned  at  our  Rochester 
reconditioning  center.  If  we  can  assist 
you  with  your  equipment  needs,  please 
call  us  at  (716)  385-3027. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


RECONDITIONED  Editwriter  7500  with 
4  fonts.  $11,500.  Graphic  Systems 
Exchange;  (716)  385-3027. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM.  CG  TYPESETTERS.  Buy  &  Sell. 
10%  Commission.  Trades  accepted.  Re¬ 
conditioned  models  available.  Film¬ 
strips,  parts  kits,  spare  boards,  & 
accessories  in  stock.  All  equipment 
guaranteed.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 

AUTOLOGIC  APS  5,  Upgradeable, 
$50,000;  LINOTRON,  606.  505  Emu¬ 
lator  available.  $14,500;  LINOTRON 
505  (2  available),  $1000  each.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV.  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CG  TABLE  TOP  TYPESETTER,  4  Fonts, 
$1250;  CG  TABLE  TOP  HEADLINER. 
12-42  Points,  5  Fonts,  good  condition, 
$900.  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 


FOR  SALE 

VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL 
with  RLO,  8  type  grids,  spares,  Dataport. 

$16,000  or  best  offer. 

Phone  (313)  455-3241  before  10am  or 
after  3  pm. 


MVP  I,  with  Dual  Disk  Option,  $5000; 
ALPHA  OCR  1C  Model  and  one  for  Parts, 
$4000;  COMPUSCAN  170  for  Parts, 
$2500.  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 


PLATEMAKING 


W.R.  GRACE-136  Platemaking  System 
(2)  with  2  Letterflex  135  Tower  Units 
and  associated  spare  parts.  This  equip¬ 
ment  was  purchased  3/74  and  in 
operating  condition-Contact  Donald  H. 
Brown,  The  Evening  Times,  23 
Exchange  Street,  Pawtucket  Rl  02860. 


PRESSES 


COTTRELL  V-22 

Three  units  in  excellent  condition.  New 
in  1966.  Jaw  folder,  quarter  fold  and 
half  fold,  22%  inch  cut-off,  roll  stands, 
motor,  separate  water  mixer,  side-lay  cir¬ 
cumferential  registration  on  all  units. 
See  in  operation.  $70,000.00.  Call 
Danny  Dean;  (616)  683-2100,  The  Dai¬ 
ly  Star,  Niles.  Michigan. 


YOU  CAN  BET  ON 
E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS... 

To  take  your  used  press,  hardware 
(or  software)  that's  been  sitting  idly 
by,  and  put  it  back  into  production! 

Perhaps  you  can't  use  that  particu¬ 
lar  equipment  .  .  .but  we'll  bet  you 
could  sure  use  the  space  H  occup¬ 
ies. 

Consider  the  dozens,  perhaps  hun¬ 
dreds  of  square  feet  being  lost  in 
storage  of  unused  equipiment.  Now 
look  at  the  space  occupied  by  each 
single  piece  of  equipment  on  this 
page!  Space  is  money — hundreds 
of  dollars  worth  of  your  space  can 
be  opened  up  for  as  little  as  $2.80  a 
line  of  our  space!  We'll  put  that 
equipment  back  into  production  tor 
you  in  someone  else's  plant — and 
produce  a  profit  for  you  to  boot! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 

Mfe  move  macMneryf 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
RECONDITIONED  AND  GUARANTEED 
5-74  with  SC  folder 

3- 74  units,  V2-Vi  web  folder 
1-77  3-color  Universal  unit 

4- 71  V15A-JF  folder  4-74 

5- 74  Newsking,  KJ6  folder 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices. 

WE  TAKE  TRADE-INS 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMARO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


WAREHOUSE  CLEARANCE 
Prices  Good  Until  November  30 
3  Cary  FP  4540  flying  pasters.  Prepared 
for  Urbanite  use.  Includes  hoists. 
$75,000.  New  replacement  cost  appro¬ 
ximately  $275,000. 

Muller  Martini  227E  Inserter,  cover 
feeder  plus  1  insert  station.  $18,000. 
Ribbon  deck,  3  web  capacity,  2  RTS,  full 
bay  windows,  motorized  compensators, 
air  bars  almost  new.  $35,000. 
Numbering  machine  for  full  speed  web 
use.  $7500. 

Cary  silicone  applicator,  double  side. 
$3500. 

Baldwin  ink  agitators  for  Community 
units.  Per  fountain-$600. 
Count-O-Veyor  104A.  $5500. 

Gregg  sheeter,  1  or  2  web  capacity. 
$18^00. 

ONE  Corp/Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


GOSS  METRO  UNITS 

Four  Metro  Units  available 
individually  as  unit  additions,  or 
as  a  package  with  double  2:1 
folder.  22%”  cutoff,  either  55" 
or  56”  web  width  (at  your 
option).  Each  unit  is  complete 
with  pump  and  rail  inking  sys¬ 
tem,  substructure,  RTP  and 
unit  drive.. .arranged  for  60,000 
pph  running  speed.  Available 
after  January  1 , 1 984.  Contact: 
Ken  Kniceley,  Production 
Director,  Charleston  WV 
Newspapers;  (304)  348-5140. 


GOSS  METRO,  22”.  6  units,  1982 
Metro,  4  units.  1972 
Urbanite,  6  units,  3-color  unit 
Urbanite,  5  units  and  4  units 
Urbanite  add  on  units,  3-color  unit 
Suburban  1500  units  and  folders 
SSC  Community,  4  units,  1982 
SC  Community,  6  units,  1973 
SC  Community,  5  units,  1976 
(Community  add-on  units,  SC  folders 
Harris  1650,  6  units 
845,  4  units  and  7  units 
V25,  4  units,  1982 
VI 5D,  4  units,  1981 
V15D,  2  units,  1979 
V15A,  4  units,  1975 
Remanufactured  VISA  and  V25  units 
Muller  259  and  288  counter  stackers 
Cary,  Butler,  MEG,  Goss  splicers 
ONE  CORP/ Atlanta 

(404)458-9351  Telex  700563 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  Folder  51028 
50  HP  Drive  $10,000. 
(312)331-6352. 

HARRIS  V-15A  4  unit  web  press,  1971 


I  REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 

I  1.  Individual  components  or  complete 
presses. 

I  2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side 
frames  and  restored  to  like  new  condi¬ 
tion. 

3.  Cost  is  approximately  half  of  replace¬ 
ment  price. 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to 
minimize  down  time. 

5.  Inquire  for  pictures  and  brochures. 
IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheel- 

i  ing  IL  60090;  (312)  459-9700,  Telex 
i  2(3-6766. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe.  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2-22%  cutoff 
8  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

12  Wood  electra  tab  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
I  Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 

I  WOOD  LITHOFLEX  DOUBLE  WIDTH 
1  offset  newspaper  press,  22%”  cutoff, 
72  inch  web  width,  5  printing  units,  2 
folders,  5  RTP's.  Optional  oven  and 
chills  for  coated  paper.  Ideal  for  daily 
newspaper  with  high  pagination.  Priced 
reasonably.  Box  6263,  Editor  &  Pub- 
1  lisher. 


GOSS  URBANITE,  3  units,  1  color  unit, 
folder,  3  Butlers,  1980,  Idab  Conveyor 
and  C/Stacker. 

Goss  Community,  S/C,  6  units,  1975. 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1000-1500 
S6ri6S. 

Harris  845,  4  units,  1979. 

Harris  M-1000,  6  units,  1972. 

Harris  V-22,  5  units,  RBI  folder,  1969. 
Harris  V-15A,  4  units,  JF7,  1975. 
Vanguard  V-15,  4,  3  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  21%”,  4  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I.  22%”,  4  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  add  on  22%. 

BELL-CAMP  INC 
465  Boulevard 
PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  13026 


4  unit  Goss  Community  folder,  manufac 
tured  1968/76 

9  unit/3  folder  (1-SC)  Community.  Now 
in  operation,  manufactured  1965- 
1974. 

2  unit  900  series  Suburban 

3  unit  1000  series  Suburban 

4  unit  1100  series  Suburban 

4  unit  Goss  Urbanite,  fully  reconditioned 

SU/Suburban  Folder 

Urbanite  tri-color  unit 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 

JF  1 5  folder  with  heavy  duty  quarterfold, 

1978 

4  to  6  unit  VI 5A  with  JFl  5  folder,  1975/ 
76 

Harris  VI 5A  add-on  units,  1975/76 

4  unit  News  King  with  KJ6 

6  unit/2  KJ6  folder,  manufactured  1974 

8  unit  Daily  King  with  KJ6  folder, 

manufactured  1971 

KJ6  Heavy  duty  folder,  reconditioned 

KJ8  with  upper  former  1976  folder 

News  King  add-on  units 

Ferag  counter/stacker,  reconditioned 

Offered  Exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
I  CORP 

!  105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
I  Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 

(913)492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


4  OR  8  UNIT  OFFSET.  Each  4  unit  press 
can  produce  32  page  tabloid  with  8 
pages  of  color  or  a  24  tabloid  with  4  color 
or  4  pages  at  30,000  per  hour.  4  units 
with  drive  $60,000.  8  units  with  bal¬ 
loon,  %  folder,  glue  pump,  and  2 


•IDAB  440  counter  stacker 
•Muller  227  Inserter 
•Signode  MLN2  tying  machine 
Reply  to:  Graphic  Management  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc,  11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA 
01772;  (617)  481-8562. 

TWO  LATE  MODEL  Harris  72-P’s  with 
A.R.S.  Also  Three  late  model  Harris  48- 
P’s  with  A.R.S.  Need  to  take  delivery  on 
or  before  fall  of  '84.  Contact:  JIMMY  R. 
FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSULTANT;  (713) 
468-5827. 


HELP 

WANTED 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  1972,  3  Cary 
Pasters 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 

Goss  (Jrbanite  6-1000  series  units  for 

add-on 

Goss  Urbanite  10  units  new  1980 
Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  Vt  folder 
Gregg  Flying  Imprinters  (for  Urbanite) 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 
&  accessories 

Goss  Community  5  units  1976 
Goss  Community  12  units  with  SC  fold¬ 
ers 

Goss  Community  folders,  drives  & 
dcc0ssori6s 

Goss  Suburban  1500&  1600  series,  10 
unit  2  folders 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units  (1000 
series) 

Goss  HV  8  units 
Goss  HV  4  units 
Goss  Cosmo  units  for  add-on 
HARRIS 

Harris  1650  add-on  unit  j 

Harris  1650  6  unit  press 

Harris  845  4  units,  folder 

Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders 

Harris  V-25  5  units  1973  with  folders 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  V-15A  add-on  unit  1976 

Harris  V-22  4  units,  folder 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 

formers  &  drives 

KING 

3  Colorking  units  1969 
2  Newsking  units  1979 
2  KJ-6  folders  1979 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2  Martin  Flying  Pasters  rated  at  1400 
FPM  1979 

2  Cary  Silicon  Applicators 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialities  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104,  105, 
106,  108 

2  106  Count-O-Veyors 

Complete  presses  or  components  sold 
separately 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


with  JF7  folder.  Newman  &  Associates;  drives. ..$110, 000.  Contact  B.C.  Sitton 


(816)  756-3350. 
74 


(916)  372-0910. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 


USED  EQUIPMENT  WANTED— we  are 
paying  top  value  for  used  Suburban 
UrEranite  Community  V-22  &  V-25  press 
units  and  folders.  Please  call;  (216) 
627-5511. 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  Professor 
in  Communications.  PhD  (preferred)  in 
Communications  or  Rhetoric.  Tenure 
track.  We  are  seeking  a  generalist  in 
communications  with  a  commitment  to 
teaching  and  a  background  in  such  areas 
as  journalism,  communication  theory, 
magazine  writing,  and  electronic  com¬ 
munication.  Salary  Competitive.  Start 
September  1,  1984.  Send  Vita  by 
December  1  to:  Roger  Lund,  Chair,  Eng¬ 
lish  Department,  Le  Moyne  College, 
Syracuse  NY  13214.  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity. 

COLORADO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  has 
four  tenure-track  positions.  Associate  or 
Assistant  Professor  level,  available  for 
fall  1984.  Two,  which  require  the  Ph.D. 
in  mass  communication  or  related  field, 
involve  teaching  in  anticipated  graduate 
program  as  well  as  in  undergraduate  pro¬ 
gram.  Two  require  at  least  a  master’s 
degree,  Ph.D.  preferred,  involve  teach¬ 
ing  primarily  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
Teaching  specialties  sought  include  (for 
the  graduate  level)  behavioral  com¬ 
munication  research,  and  (for  the 
undergraduate  level)  technical  com¬ 
munication,  news-editorial  (especially 
newswriting,  reporting,  editing),  law  and 
introduction  to  mass  communication. 
Welcomed  secondary  subjects  include 
television  news,  public  relations,  and 
photojournalism.  Ability  to  teach  large 
and  small  classes,  and  successful  col¬ 
lege  or  university  teaching  record  re¬ 
quired.  All  professors  are  expected  to 
teach  skills  courses.  Salary  minimums 
are  $25,000  for  9-months  at  Associate 
professor,  $23,000  for  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor.  Department  has  four  AEJMC- 
accredited  sequences,  staff  of  12,  and 
300  majors.  Start:  August  20,  1984. 
Applications  close:  January  3,  1984. 
Apply  to:  David  Clark,  chair,  search  com¬ 
mittee,  Department  of  Technical  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Colorado  State  University,  Fort 
Collins  CO  80523.  Phone  (303)  491- 
6310.  CSU  is  EO/AA  employer.  EO 
office:  314  Student  Services. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  tenure-track, 
to  teach  reporting,  newswriting,  editing, 
feature  writing  in  know-how  oriented 
program.  Some  opportunity  to  teach 
general  writing  courses  in  English 
department.  Fall,  1984,  salary  competi¬ 
tive.  Advanced  degree  preferable,  pro¬ 
fessional  newspaper  and  teaching 
experience  essentia  I ,  plus  abi  I  ity  to  work 
well  with  students  on  newspaper  used  as 
course  "laboratory."  Resume  by 
December  1,  1983  to  Dr.  E.A.  Nicker¬ 
son,  Journalism  Program,  c/o  English 
Department,  University  of  (Delaware, 
Newark  DE  19716.  An  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 
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ACADEMIC 


SAN  JOSE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  has  two 
openings  in  advertising; 

(1)  Tenure-track  position  beginning 
spring  orfall  1984asassistanttoassoci- 
ate  professor  with  salary  range  aprox- 
imately  $20,000-$26,000  on  a  9- 
month  basis; 

(2)  full-time  temporary  position  for 
spring  semester,  1984,  as  lecturer  with 
salary  range  of  aproximately  $10,000- 
$13,000.  Qualifications  include  sub¬ 
stantial  professional  experience,  with  at 
least  the  Master's  degree  for  pro¬ 
bationary  appointment.  Candidates 
should  be  prepared  to  handle  basic  and 
advanced  subjects  offered  in  com¬ 
prehensive,  accredited  B.A.  program. 
Write  to;  Dr.  Dennis  E.  Brown,  Chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications,  San  Jose  State 
University,  San  Jose  CA  95192-0055. 
Affirmative  Action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach  Jour¬ 
nalism  History,  Law,  writing  classes. 
Starts  September  '84.  MA  or  PhD. 
Experience  preferred.  Deadline; 
December  10.  Ernest  Wyatt,  LB  8091, 
Georgia  Southern  college,  Statesboro  GA 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS.  Teach¬ 
ing  assistants  to  study  for  MA  in  Com¬ 
munications  for  Fall  1984.  Monthly 
stipend.  Persons  with  undergraduate 
degree  in  print  journalism,  professional 
experience  and  a  3.0  grade  point  aver¬ 
age  are  invited  to  apply.  Should  take 
Graduate  Record  Examination  in 
February.  Contact  Dr.  Kent  Kurt,  Gradu¬ 
ate  Coordinator,  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Unversity  of  Florida,  Gainesville  FL 
32611.  AA/EOE. 


ACADEMIC 


FACULTY  POSITION  VACANCY 
JOURNALISM  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 
with  earned  doctorate  preferred  to  fill 
position  at  the  expected  rank  of  Pro¬ 
fessor;  outstanding  candidates  may  sub¬ 
stitute  truly  equivalent  professional 
credentials.  Candidates  should  have 
appropriate  administrative  and  teaching 
experience.  The  Head  is  responsible  for 
administering  a  department  of  12  fac¬ 
ulty  (with  500  majors)  who  work  in 
accredited  sequences  in  news-editorial 
and  photo-journalism  and  in  advertising, 
which  seeks  accreditation,  and  in  public 
relations.  The  journalism  program  is  pro- 
fessionally  oriented  and  offers 
undergraduate  majors  in  all  the  above 
sequences.  Salary  competitive;  starting 
date,  July  1,  1984.  Application 
deadline,  February  1, 1984.  «nd  letter 
of  application  and  resume  to  Office  of 
Academic  Affairs,  Journalism  Head 
Search,  Wetherby  Administration  Build¬ 
ing,  Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  KY  42101.  An  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ACCOUNTING 


SENIOR  INTERNAL  AUDITOR  needed. 
CPA  preferable,  with  several  years  in 
public  accounting  or  expertise  in  the 
publishing  field  with  previous  auditing 
experience.  Auditor  interacts  with  senior 
management  and  must  possess  good 
communicative  skills.  Reports  directly 
to  the  General  Auditor  and  will  be 
responsible  for  reviewing  company 
operations,  writing  audit  reports  and 
assisting  in  planning  of  audits,  etc. 
Extensive  travel  throughout  United 
States  required.  Excellent  career  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Salary  will  be  commensurate  with 
experience.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume  to;  General 
Auditor,  Box  6558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
For  Zone  3  weekly  in  booming  Middle 
Tennessee  city.  The  right  candidate 
must  have  exp^ience  in  both  news  aixl 
advertising,  ^lary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Reply  to  Box  6565,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MARKETING 

We  are  an  impatient,  demanding 
70,000  7-day  afternoon  newspaper 
located  in  Northeastern  United 
States,  seeking  an  individual  ready  to 
put  into  practice  all  you  have  learned 
about  marketing  and  sales  over  the 
past  10  years;  that  which  you  know 
to  be  successful  in  achieving  results. 
It  will  require  the  successful  candi¬ 
date; 

•To  be  able  to  manage  and 
exploit  opportunities  for  personal 
arxl  organizational  improvement. 

•To  develop  a  team  that  is  col¬ 
lectively  company  conscious. 

•To  successfully  function  in  a 
highly  competitive  market  without 
excuse. 

•To  be  an  aggressive, 
innovative,  sales  oriented  individual 
who  dislikes  losing. 

If  you  can  fulfill  these  major  quali¬ 
fications  we  would  be  interested  in 
talking  with  you  further.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  with  salary  requirements  to; 

Box  6553 
Editor  A  Publisher 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
To  oversee  a  midwestern  printing  and 
newspaper  operation.  Must  have  5  year's 
sheet  fed  printing  experience,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  accounting,  costing  and 
bo^keeping  and  the  ability  to  work  well 
with  customers  and  employees.  Send 
resume  to  Box  6528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CATHOLIC-newspaper  publisher— top- 
level  professional  to  head  up  all 
operations  of  Tody's  Catholic,  official 
newspaper  of  the  (latholic  Archdiocese 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Must  be 
experienced  in  all  newspaper  phases; 
business,  circulation,  advertising  and 
editorial.  Will  supervise  department 
heads  and  staff,  be  responsible  for 
circulation/advertising  growth  of  paper. 
Must  be  talented,  enthusiastic,  out^ 
ing,  personable.  Salary  and  benefits 
n^iotiable.  Be  prepared  to  begin  early 
1984.  Send  application,  resume  by 
November  21  to;  C.P.  "Doc”  Adams, 
Chancery  Office,  Archdiocese  of  San 
Antonio,  PO  Box  32648,  San  Antonio  TX 
78284. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  two  weeklies, 
shopper.  Owner  couple  wants  day-to-day 
freedom.  Lovely  semi-rural  community 
in  Zone  2,  75  minutes  from  sophisti¬ 
cated  metropolis.  Want  experience  per¬ 
son  to  hire,  fire,  train,  plan,  budget  as 
well  as  pitch  in  where  needed  to  keep  all 
operation  running  smoothly.  Also  man¬ 
age  continued  growth  of  operations. 
Long  range  bu^t  a  possibility.  State 
experience,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  6482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  to  oversee  a  mid- 
western  printing  and  newspaper 
operation.  Must  have  five  year's  sheet- 
M  printing  exp^ience,  knowledge  of 
accounting,  costing  and  bookkeeping 
and  the  ability  to  work  well  with  custom¬ 
ers  and  employees.  Send  resume  to  Box 
6579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  OUR  clients  is  looking  for  a 
general  manager-to  take  charge  of  their 
publishing  company.  The  company  pub¬ 
lishes  a  weekly  TMC  and  various  shopp¬ 
ers  with  total  circulation  of  approximate¬ 
ly  60,000.  Candidate  should  have  col¬ 
lege  degree  and  a  minimum  of  5  years  of 
newspaper  experience  with  emphasis  in 
general  business,  advertising  and 
circulation.  Duties  will  include  total 
responsibility  for  day  to  day  operations. 
Salary  will  be  negotiated  according  to 
experience  and  ^pe  of  bonus  and/or 
ownership  desired.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Ron  McCul¬ 
loch,  Investors  Property  Resources, 
3001  S  Beny  Rd,  Norman  OK  73069. 


VICE  PRESIDENT,  OPERATIONS 

The  Southern  California  Division  of  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications,  a  national  NYSE  corporation,  produces  1.8  million 
weekly  SHOPPERS,  as  well  as  providing  direct  mail,  list  sales 
and  commercial  printing  services. 

We  are  seeking  a  Vice-President  of  Operations  to  plan  and  direct 
the  activities  of  over  900  employees  engaged  in  Art/Camera, 
Mailroom,  Press  and  Trucking  functions  in  multi-site  locations 
in  Orange  and  Riverside  Counties. 

Position  requires  8-F  years  line  management  experience  in  a 
major  newspaper  or  commercial  printing  operation  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  graphic  arts.  Strong  management  abilities  including 
excellent  communications,  analytical  and  planning  skiUs,  plus  a 
teamwork  approach  to  planning  and  implementation  are  a  must. 
A  degree  in  business  or  a  related  technical  field  is  highly 
desirable. 

Please  mail  resume,  which  must  include  a  salary  history,  to  the 
Vice-President,  Human  Resources.  Applications  wiU  be  bandied 
in  strict  confidence. 

HARTE-HANKS  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 
Southern  California  Division 
2830  Orbiter 
Brea  CA  92621 

EOE  M/F 


JOURNALISM/ADVERTISING  FACULTY 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

Two  or  three  openings  for  1 984-85,  probably  at  the  assistant 
professor  level,  to  teach  some  combination  of  the  following: 
print  editing;  print  reporting;  visual  communications;  broadcast 
journalism;  creative  strategy;  copywriting;  mass  com¬ 
munications  conceptual  courses  in  area  of  specialty.  The 
school,  with  a  50-year  tradition  of  rigorous  professional  teach¬ 
ing  and  a  growing  dynamism  in  mass  communications 
research,  invites  applicants  from  either  those  with  impressive 
professional  credentials  OR  those  with  doctorates  (in  hand  or 
near  completion).  All  applicants  should  have  strong  intellectual 
interests  and  show  promise  of  productivity  in  either  scholarly  or 
professional  activities.  Salaries  competitive  with  those  of  other 
top  universities.  For  full  consideration,  send  vita  and  three 
references  by  January  15,  1984  to:  Dean  Mills,  Director, 
School  of  Journalism,  21 5  Carnegie,  Box  J,  University  Park  PA 
16802.  EO/AA  Employer. 


THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE.  .  . 

When  you  need  to  reach  newspaper  people,  you  can 
meet  all  the  people  you  want  to  meet — 

Buyers,  sellers,  employers,  job-seekers,  and  more, 
in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

For  rates  and  info:  (212)  752-7053 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  NEEDED 
For  international  weekly  trade  news 
magazine  serving  the  live  entertainment 
industry.  Must  have  strong  experience  in 
marketing  and  sales.  Excellent  0(>portu- 
nity  with  growing  company  in  the  Sun¬ 
belt.  Send  resume  and  references  to  Box 
6556,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Group  of  7  Midwest  Penny  Savers  offers 
an  exciting  career  opportunity  to  the 
experienced  manager  with  dynamic 
leadership  abilities.  This  challenging  re- 
sults-oriented  position  requires  a  leader 
virell-skilled  in  goal-setting,  planning  and 
controls.  If  you  can  bring  to  this  career  a 
strong  tocl^round  in  management  along 
with  experience  in  production,  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  sales,  forward  your 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Dobslaw,  3733  Locust  Rd,  South- 
bend  IN  46614. 


WHAT  HELPS  US 
HELPS  US 
HELP  YOU 


To  expedite  your  questions, 
claims  and  payments  regard- 
ing  classified  invoices, 
please  RETURN  THE  YEL¬ 
LOW  COPY  OF  THE  INVOICE 
WITH  YOUR  PAYMENT,  and 
refer  to  the  invoice  number  in 
all  correspondence  regard¬ 
ing  your  bill.  This  will  assure 
proper  credit  to  your 
account. 


THANK  YOU: 

E&P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Upper  Zone  5  27,500-circulation  daily 
n^s  a  sharp  classified  manager  for  a 
6-person  department.  Several  years 
classified  experience  a  must;  manage¬ 
ment  experience  helpful.  The  shopper 
took  a  lot  of  our  business  and  we  want 
someone  who  can  get  it  back.  Only  hard 
workers  need  apply.  Send  resume  to  Box 
6559,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED 
OUTSIDE  SALES 
MANAGER 

The  exciting  successes  enjoyed  by  our 
outside  sales  team  during  1983  have 
necessitated  our  seeking  an  additional 
Outside  Sales  Manager  to  assume 
responsibility  for  maximizing  our  anti¬ 
cipated  future  growth  potential. 

This  excellent  opportunity  at  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  San  Francisco 
Examiner  will  suit  an  experienced 
career-minded  individual  with  a  keen 
interest  in  training,  motivating,  and  the 
total  development  of  salespeople. 

You'll  need  at  least  3  years  experience  in 
managing  people  and  a  track  record  that 
commands  a  substantial  salary  plus  our 
particularly  generous  relocation/benefits 
package. 

For  immediate  consideration  please 
send  your  resume  to  Paul  K.  Phillips, 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency,  925 
Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  CA  94103. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING _ 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
needed  for  large  paid  weekly  group  in 
New  York  metro  area.  Candidate  must 
have  good  organizational  ability  as  well 
as  training,  motivating,  and 
interpersonal  skills.  You  will  be  respons¬ 
ible  for  planning  and  implementing  your 
ideas  with  direct  responsibility  for  bot¬ 
tom-line  results.  Proven  leadership  abil¬ 
ity  is  a  requisite.  Great  Number  1 
position  for  locked-on  performer.  Good 
compensation  package.  Send  resume  or 
employment  history  to  Box  6562,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
17,000,  6-day  morning  newspaper  in 
central  Nebraska  with  weekly  TMC  prod¬ 
uct.  Immediate  opening  for  people 
oriented  manager  strong  in  sales,  train¬ 
ing,  promotion  and  motivation. 
Responsible  for  gross  sales  of  $2.5  mil¬ 
lion  and  5  person  retail  staff,  5  person 
classified  department  and  10  person  ad 
services  department.  Seeking  individual 
who  enjoys  working  with  and  contribut¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  management.  Com¬ 
plete  benefit  package.  Pay  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  Reply  to:  Jim  Oates,  TELEGRAPH, 
PO  Box  370,  North  Platte  NE  69103. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Zone  2  daily  newspaper  owned  by  a  For¬ 
tune  500  company  needs  a  solid, 
experienced  advertising  professional. 
The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  the  planning  and 
direction  of  advertising  sales  for  a 
50,000  circulation  daily  and  a  TMC 
product. 

We  seek  an  aggressive,  promotion- 
minded  person  capable  of  stepping  into 
a  highly  competitive  situation.  This  per¬ 
son  must  have  the  ability  to  lead,  moti¬ 
vate  and  train  personnel.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits  are  just  two  of  the 
attractions  this  position  offers.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  6445,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALES  for  leading  communi^  paper. 
Civic  minded,  strong  on  outside  cold 
calls.  Excellent  territory.  Resume;  The 
Observer,  Box  303,  Roslyn  NY  11576. 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALES 
Trade  magazine  serving  newspaper  field 
needs  individual  with  minimum  3  years 
experience  in  space  sales.  Salary,  com¬ 
mission,  expenses.  RELO  not  necessary. 
Send  resume  to  Andrea  Zauflik,  PRINT¬ 
ING  IMPRESSIONS,  401  N  Broad  St, 
Philadelphia  PA  19108. 

A  ZONE  2  mid-size  daily  is  seeking  a 
Clarified  Advertising  Manager  with  the 
ability  and  desire  to  aggressively  seek 
lineage  in  a  highly  competitive  area.  To 
be  considered  you  must  have  credentials 
that  show  a  solid  path  of  career  advance¬ 
ment  in  both  newspaper  and  advertise¬ 
ment.  To  be  selected  your  track  record 
must  show  leadership,  training  and  the 
ability  to  sell  advertising  based  on  quali¬ 
ty  and  service  as  opposed  to  rate.  Send 
resumes  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Under  15,000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  with  companion 
TMC,  unduplicat^  direct  mail  shopper, 
is  seeking  an  advertising  director.  Our 
Sunbelt  daily  has  a  staff  of  9  and  gross 
sales  in  excess  of  2.2  million.  Success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  be  a  leader,  motivator, 
and  people  oriented  with  strong 
experience  in  sales,  promotion,  and 
training.  Salary  and  bonus  will  equal 
$30,000.  Complete  benefit  package. 
The  successful  candidate  for  this 
'  position  will  advance  rapidly  in  our  pub¬ 
licly  traded  communications  company. 
I  Position  available  January  1,  1984. 
Send  resume  and  salary  histoiy  in  confi- 
I  dence  to  Box  6585,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  tor  pro¬ 
gressive  Ohio  Daily  with  Total  Market 
System.  Require  shirt-sleeve  sales  pro¬ 
fessional  with  record  of  creative,  well- 
motivated  leadership  and  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  sales,  sales  development  and 
management,  and  personnel  training 
and  motivation.  Salary,  benefits  and 
incentives.  Send  resume  attention  L.R. 
Shaull,  8  Willipie  St,  Wapakoneta  OH 
45895. 

AN  11,500  CIRCULATION  Northwest 
Ohio  daily  is  looking  for  an  aggressive 
manager  to  run  our  classified 
department.  Job  emphasis  is  heavy  on 
your  sales.  Send  cover  letter  with  your 
resume  to:  John  Sherer,  The  Advertiser- 
Tribune,  PO  Box  778,  Tiffin  OH  44883. 

ADVERTISING  SALES/MANAGER— 
15,000  daily  with  TMC  in  beautiful 
Northern  Minnesota.  An  aggressive  per¬ 
son  with  sales  leadership  and  manage¬ 
ment  qualities.  Salary,  commissionsand 
incentives.  Send  resume toS.L.  Asbach, 
Mesabi  Daily  News,  PO  Box  956,  Virgi¬ 
nia  MN  55792. 


“PENNY  SAVER"  CAREERS 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER  (Zones 
4,5,6,8,9).  Two  expanding  media  con¬ 
glomerates  seek  experienced  "shopper” 
sales  managers.  Positions  offer  base  sal¬ 
ary  to  40K  -I-  bonus  +  expenses  -i-  reloca¬ 
tion  assistance. 

NATIONAL  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
(Zone  8).  Ground  floor  opportunity  for 
person  with  solid  background  in  com¬ 
mercial  printing,  shoppers,  and  mar¬ 
riage  mail.  This  position  will  initially 
involve  strong  personal  selling  abilities. 
As  department  grows,  you  will  hire,  train 
and  manage  entire  profit  center.  Com¬ 
pensation  commensurate  with 
experience. 

DIRECTOR  OF  SALES  (Zones  4,6,9). 
Positions  require  STRONG  sales  man¬ 
agement  skills  and  an  excellent  track 
record.  Superior  potential  for  personal 
and  financial  growth.  Base  to 
60K  +  bonus  +  relocation  +  +  + 

GENERAL  MANAGER  (Zones  4,6).  Title 
says  it  all.  Can  you  handle  full  P  &  L 
responsibility?  Salary  open. 

Please  send  resume  with  $  history  tO: 
Multi-Media,  7616  Lindley  Av,  Reseda 
CA  91355.  Or  leave  day  and  night  #s  at 
(213)344-7177. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR 
40M  Southern  California  daily  has 
challenging  position  for  experienced 
promotion  minded  classified  phoneroom 
supervisor.  Salary  and  commission  to 
mid  $30K.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
three  references  to  Box  6516,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  needed  by  large 
volume  AM  daily.  Zone  9.  Managing  a 
staff  of  30.  Up  to  $45,000  plus  MBO. 
Must  have  classified  management 
exoerience.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
6M-2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  advertising 
salesperson.  Daily  (weekly  and  shopper) 
needs  energetic,  experienced  sales  pro¬ 
fessional.  Central  Florida  location. 
Please  respond  to  Box  6571,  Editor  & 
Publisher  with  work  history  and  salary 
requirements. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  DESIGNER/ILLUSTRATOR: 
Must  be  able  to  design  attractive  layouts, 
graphs,  charts.  Ability  to  draw  illustra¬ 
tion  for  articles  also  desirable.  Medium 
size  morning  newspaper  in  Zone  9. 
Attractive  pay,  benefits.  Good  climate. 
West  Coast  amenities,  near  San  Francis¬ 
co  Bay  area,  mountains,  streams.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work  to  Box  6490, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 

“WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO 
BETTER  COMPETITIVE 
OFFERS  FOR  THE 
IDEAL  CANDIDATE" 

Exciting  original  concept  weekly  news¬ 
paper  now  charting  early  84  inaugural 
California  issue  seeks  experienced 
individual  to  develop  and  assume 
direction  of  advertising  department. 
Must  be  well-versed  in  all  aspects  of 
sales  management,  promotion,  recruit¬ 
ment,  training  and  layout. 

Salary  negotiable.  Bonus  and  profit- 
sharing  benefits.  Reply  with  full  particu- 
lars,  references  and  income 
expectations  to; 

GEORGE  HOBSON 
PO  BOX  2656 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

CANADA,  V6B  3X4 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ASSISTANT  HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 

Major  metropolitan  nevrspaper  in  Zone  2 
seeking  an  assistant  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager  for  the  evening  and  Sunday 
department.  Knowledge  of  the  little  mer¬ 
chant  program,  target  sales  marketing, 
and  circulation  in  general  are  a  must. 
Excellent  benefits  and  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  background  and 
experience.  Send  resume  to  Box  6478, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE-Grovrth  oriented  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  needed  for  6000  Zone  5 
daily.  We've  been  stagnant  too  long  and 
need  to  grow.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  tO:  Howard  A.  Kaiser, 
General  Manager,  Baraboo  News- 
Republic,  219  First  St,  Baraboo  Wl 
53913. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Large  group  needs  aggressive,  self- 
motivator  for  23,000  daily  in  Zone  9. 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  4  years  circula¬ 
tion  experience.  Excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  and  the  opportunity  to  advance  in 
the  Group.  Send  resume  to  Box  6578, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


(Women  and  minority 
applicants  welcome) 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

"SUNSHINE  YEAR-AROUND” 

Exciting  original  concept  weekly  nevrs- 
paper  now  charting  early  84  inaugural 
California  issue  seeks  experienced 
individual  to  create  and  assume 
direction  of  circulation  department. 
Must  be  qualified  to  organize  mail 
delivery,  locate  and  develop  box  and 
retail  outlets  and  motivate  sales  staff. 

Salary  open  and  negotiable.  Generous 
bonus  and  profit-sharing  benefits.  Reply 
with  full  particulars,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  expectations  to: 

GEORGE  HOBSON 
PO  BOX  2656 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

CANADA,  V6B  3X4 

(Women  and  minority 
applicants  welcome). 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Growing  morning  daily,  11,500  ABC, 
offers  excellent  growth  opportunity  for 
individual  with  proven  record  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  experience  with  fi  je  circula¬ 
tion  publications.  If  you  can  lead  in  a 
team  atmosphere  send  resume  and  letter 
to  Box  6557,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
replies  confidential.  Zone  5. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURE  WRITER 

Lifestyle  section  of  Oklahoma  news¬ 
paper  with  80,000  circulation.  Should 
have  at  least  3  years  experience  on  daily, 
preferably  some  experience  on  news. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  work  to:  Jo 
Ann  Bond,  LifesWIe  Editor,  Tulsa  Tri¬ 
bune,  PO  Box  1770,  Tulsa  OK  74102. 


PROMOTION  AND  TRAINING  MANA¬ 
GER  who  is  top  notch,  creative  and  a 
people  person  motivator.  Must  have  at 
least  3  years  promotional  experience  or  5 
years  District  Sales  Manager  experience. 
We  are  a  34,000  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  looking  to  grow  to  38,000  in  the 
next  2  years.  If  you  possess  the  skills  to 
help  us  gain  quality  numbers,  send 
resume  including  references  and  salary 
requirement  to: 

Rick  McGlaughlin 
Director  of  Circulation 
Daily  Courier-News 
PO  Box  531 
Elgin  IL  60120 
NO  PHONE  calls  please. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Small  progressive  Zone  1  group  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  individual  to  manage  circulation 
activities  of  our  small  daily,  four  paid 
weekly  newspapers  and  several  shopp¬ 
ers.  Should  be  experienced  in  ALL 
phases  of  circlation  management,  parti¬ 
cularly  carrier  management,  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  TMC  and  subscription  fulfill¬ 
ment.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
someone  looking  for  career  grovrth  and 
challenge.  Send  detailed  resume  and 
salary  r^uirements  to  Box  6511,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


^  FOREIGN  ^ 
CORRESPONDENT 


United  States  News  Organization 
needs  experienced  correspondent 
for  Asia.  Must  be  expert  on  the  affairs 
of  the  region  and  able  to  write  about 
them  with  accuracy,  clarity  and 
insight. 

United  States  Citizenship 
required/EOE 


Send  resume  and  clippings  to; 

Department  RR 
Box  6555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Ocean  State  Business,  a  new  monthly 
magazine  about  Rhode  Island  business, 
is  looking  for  an  ace  Editor.  If  you  want  to 
set  your  own  course  and  join  a  rapidly 
growing  company  in  a  management 
position,  write  today  to:  Dan  Kaplan, 
Ocean  State  Business,  4  Davol  Square, 
Providence  Rl  02903. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CON¬ 
CLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newsptaper  field! 

Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 
(212)  752-7050 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  on  the  night 
desk  of  Pennsylvania's  Capital  City  AM/ 
PM.  We’re  seeking  a  seasoned  reporter 
with  at  least  a  year's  desk  experience  and 
a  commitment  to  people-and  to  being 
the  best  journalist  you  can  be.  Our  team 
believes  a  newspa^^r  grows  with  its  best 
people.  Tell  us  in  a  single  page  how  you'd 
fit  in,  and  send  it  with  a  resume  to:  Henry 
Young,  Editor,  The  Patriot,  PO  Box 
2265,  Harrisburg  PA  17105. 


ASSISTANT  GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
We  need  an  experienced  copy  editor  who 
is  skilled  in  copy  editing,  headlines  and 
layout.  The  Assistant  Graphics  Editor  is 
responsible  for  page  design  on  major 
section  fronts  and  must  be  knowledge¬ 
able  with  use  of  graphics  and  color  (both 
process  and  spot).  If  interested,  please 
send  letter  of  application  including  work 
and  salary  history  and  tearsheets  (will 
not  be  returned)  to:  Dick  Wesnick,  Edi¬ 
tor,  THE  BILLINGS  GAZETTE,  PO  Box 
2507,  Billings  MT  59103. 


BUSINESS  WRITER— Help  us  expand 
our  coverage  of  local  business  news. 
We're  a  morning  daily  serving  an  area  of 
more  than  300,000  population  in  Zone 
2.  Tell  us  your  ideas  for  better  business 
coverage  and  send  samples.  Write  Box 
6546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 

The  Jackson  Newspapers,  major  South¬ 
ern  Connecticut  dailies,  are  seeking 
three  copy  editors  to  work  night  shifts. 
Two  positions  are  with  The  Register  and 
one  with  The  Journal-Courier.  We’re  in 
an  active  metropolitan  area  and  offer 
excellent  starting  salary,  benefits  pack¬ 
age  and  opportunity  for  professional 
giWth.  Applicants  should  have  several 
years  experience  as  a  reporter  and/or 
copyeditor.  Send  resume  including  work 
hi^ory  and  references  to  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Jackson  Newspapers,  40  Sar¬ 
gent  Dr,  New  Haven  CT  06511. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


COPY  EDITORS 

Immediate  openings  for  experienced, 
fast,  strong  copy  editor.  Prefer  national, 
foreign  desk  background.  Must  be 
aggressive  in  handling  wires,  able  to  re¬ 
write  when  necessary.  First-rate  head¬ 
line  writers.  Complete  knowledge  VDTs. 
Minimum  three  years  experience.  We  are 
building  copy  desk  to  become  heart  of 
large  operation.  Circulation  160,000  6 
days,  210,000  Sundays.  Much  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Resume  and  writ¬ 
ing  samples.  Zone  2.  Box  6586,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted  in 
response  to  an  ad.  Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manilla  envelope. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR  AND  WRITER 
The  University  of  Kentucky  College  of 
^riculture  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice  is  seeking  two  information 
specialists.  We  need: 

1)  A  writer  to  develop  news  and  feature 
stories  concerning  agriculture,  home 
economics  and  4-H  for  use  by  newspap¬ 
ers  and  magazines;  requirements  are  a 
master’s  degree  in  journalism/ 
communications  with  strong  academic 
background  in  agriculture,  or  master's  in 
agriculture  with  bachelor’s  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

2)  An  editor  to  edit  and  process  publica¬ 
tions  about  foods,  nutrition  and  energy 
for  use  by  Kentucky  residents;  require¬ 
ments  are  a  master’s  degree  in  home 
economics  communications,  or  in  com¬ 
munications  with  strong  academic  train¬ 
ing  in  foods  and  nutrition.  Send  resume, 
samples  and  letter  requesting  applica¬ 
tion  by  November  30,  1983  to:  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Public 
Information,  131  Ag  Exp  Station,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington  KY 
40546-0064.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER,  EDITOR  for 
newly-established  FEATURES 
department.  Must  be  a  creative  writer 
plus  sharp  copy  editor  who  can  fill  in  for 
city  editor  one  day  a  week.  Fast-paced, 
100,000  circulation,  7-day  family 
newspaper.  Excellent  pay,  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Toni  Fijal,  FE¬ 
ATURES  Managing  Editor,  205  W  12th, 
Times  Publishing  Co,  Erie  PA  16534. 


FINANCIAL  WRITERS/EDITORS: 
National  business  daily  looking  for  the 
best.  Position  available  both  in  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Box  6523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING,  dependable  reporter 
with  pleasant  personality  for  rural  South 
Florida  weekly.  Cover  letter,  resume  to 
J.A.  Jones,  Jr.,  The  Clewiston  News,  PO 
Box  1236,  Clewiston  FL  33440 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  WITH  GOOD  administrative 
skilisfor  growing,  quality  weekly  group  in 
central  New  Jersey  to  serve  as  assistant 
executive  editor.  Strong  news  back¬ 
ground,  good  copy  and  layout  skills 
essential.  Must  be  a  leader  and  good 
with  people.  Flexible  hoursand  sch^ule 
r^uired.  Please  send  resume,  salary 
history  and  requirements  to:  Dick  Willez- 
er.  The  Princeton  Packet,  PO  Box  350, 
Princeton  NJ  08542.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


EDITOR — 6-day,  north  central  daily. 
Must  be  aggressive  with  at  least  5  years 
experience.  Strong  on  local  news,  writ¬ 
ing  ability  and  layout  to  manage  good  17 
person  staff.  Excellent,  fast  growing 
group.  Mail  resume  with  complete 
details  to  Jerry  Putjenter,  The  Daily 
Republic,  PO  Box  1288,  Mitchell  SD 
57301. 


EDITOR 

Public  Relations  operation  of  mainline 
denomination  seeks  copyeditor/writer  to 
oversee  production  of  church  newsletter, 
assist  in  copy  editing  releases,  cover 
meeting  &  do  news  writing  &  place¬ 
ment.  Experience/training  in  writing  & 
editing  &  background/interest  in  public 
relations  &  newsletter  production  re¬ 
quired.  New  York  City-based;  $17,500 
per  year.  Send  resume  &  writing  samples 
by  November  21  to  Box  6547,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR/REPORTERS 
Tri-weekly-Dallas  area.  Mr.  Ash,  (214) 
285-6301. 


DEPENDABLE,  hard  working  general 
assimment-local  government  reporter 
needed  for  17,000  circulation  Nebraska 
nwming  newspaper  that  takes  pride  in 
its  local  news  coverage.  Also  a  vacancy 
for  general  assignment  reporter  with 
some  copy  desk  experience.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to;  North  Platte  Telegraph, 
621  N  Chestnut,  North  Platte  NB 
69101.  Attention:  George  Wright. 


Experienced 

Writers/Journalists 


Fortune  100  corporation  in  metropolitan  New  York  City  area 
seeks  superior  writers  with  minimum  four  years  professional 
experience,  preferably  daily  newspaper  or  major  magazine. 
Candidates  must  have  demonstrated  ability  to  write  well, 
often  under  tight  deadlines,  on  a  variety  of  subjects— from 
lifestyle  features  to  complex  analyses.  Experience  in 
publications  managment— editing,  production, 
administration— is  a  definite  asset. 

Positions  are  open  in  the  publications  group  and  in  the  news 
media  relations  group. 

Excellent  pay,  outstanding  benefits  (including  relocation 
assistance),  considerable  potential  for  advancement— and 
the  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
corporate  transitions  in  American  history. 

Send  complete  resume  and  full  range  of  samples.  (No 
responsibility  can  be  acceptedlor  original  material,  please 
send  copies.)  Indicate  preference  for  publications  or  press 
relations  work.  Send  credentials  to:  Box  435,  c/o  Deutsch, 
Shea  &  Evans,  Inc.,  49  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10022.  All  responses  will  be  forwarded  unopened  to  the 
client.  Advertiser  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

DSi^^E 

DEUTSCH.  SHEAS  EVANS.  INC.  ADVERTISING 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR 

To  lead  newsroom  on  award-winning 
17,000  morning  daily  in  Zone  7.  Ideal 
candidate  has  reporting  and  desk  back¬ 
ground  with  VOT  experience.  Talented 
young  staff.  Modern  plant  and  best 
equipment.  Good  pay  and  fringes.  Send 
resume,  references,  work  samples  and 
salary  history  to  Box  6561,  Editor&Pub- 
lisher. 

PHOTO  JOURNALIST  to  cover  general 
news  &  features  for  prize  winning  county 
seat  weekly.  Summer  and  Winter  resort 
area  in  Northern  New  York.  Good  starting 
position.  Send  resume  &  non-returnable 
clips  to:  Anne  Marie  Denton,  Denton 
Publications,  Inc,  Elizabethtown  NY 
12932. 


REPORTER  for  42,000  Zone  2  AM.  This 
is  an  opportunity  to  do  serious  writing  on 
a  variety  of  subjects.  Should  be 
exceptional  writer,  have  2-3  years 
experience  on  smaller  daily,  and  broad 
interests.  Position  open  D^ember  1. 
Send  resume,  clips  of  best  work,  and 
letter  telling  what  you  do  best.  Box 
6545,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  1-2  years’  experience 
wanted  for  40,000  +  daily  and  Sunday 
in  suburban  Philadelphia  county. 
$14,500.  Contact  David  Venditta  at  the 
Intelligencer,  Doylestown,  after  8  p.m., 
(215)  345-3053. 


SENIOR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

FOOD  TRADE  MAGAZINE 

Publisher  of  the  world's  largest 
industrial  food  magazine  seeks  bright, 
self-starter  to  fill  Senior  Associate  Editor 
^ition.  Perfect  candidate  must  have 
5-10  years  business  writing  experience 
(preferably  magazine),  proven  writing, 
research,  interviewing  and  copy  editing 
skills.  Photographic  skills  and  electronic 
editing  experience  are  pluses.  Fast- 
paced  atmosphere  in  modern  office 
complex,  (O’ Hare  Plaza)  just  off  the  Ken¬ 
nedy,  5  minutes  from  the  airport.  If 
you’re  a  creative,  energetic  team  player 
interested  in  travel  and  excellent  growth 
potential,  send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  cover  letter  telling  us  why  you 
believe  you’re  the  best  candidate  to: 

Ed  Lee 

GORMAN  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
5725  East  River  Road 
Chicago  IL  60631 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  for  50,000  AM 
daily  in  Zone  1 .  Person  will  handle  layout 
and  copy  editing  5  nights  a  week. 
Experience  on  daily  newspaper  required. 
Send  resume  and  layout  and  writing 
samples  to  Box  6567,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM”  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDITOR 
Social  Science  Editor  is  sought  to 
develop  and  expand  the  social  science 
newsletter,  a  quarterly  interdisciplinary 
journal.  Duties  include:  soliciting,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  editing  articles;  supervision  of 
our  repprting  and  production  staff;  and 
increasing  present  audience  of  1500 
subscribers.  Qualifications:  Experience 
with  writing,  editing,  journal  publishing 
and  social  science  research.  Starting 
date:  January  3,  1984.  Salary  up  to 
$25,000.  Submit  application  by 
December  1, 1983  to  Director,  Institute 
for  Research  and  Social  Science,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Manning  Hall 
026A,  Chapel  Hill  NC  27514.  Include 
resume,  references,  sample  of  recent 
writing  and  salary  requirements.  An 
affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 


SCIENCE  WRITER/REPORTER 
SEARCH  REOPENED 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
Reports  mostly  on  University  of  Florida 
research  for  popular  media.  Requires 
good  news  writing  skills,  esp^ially  on 
scientific  subjects.  Qualifications:  five 
years  journalism  experience  plus  a 
bachelor’s  degree.  Salary  $15,660- 
$20,000,  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  marked  number  83687  by 
November  30,  1983  tO: 

George  Bradley 
445  Stadium 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville  FL  32611 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY/ 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER 


SPORTS  EDITOR  who  is  stickler  for 
planning,  grammar  and  deadlines 
needed  for  30,000  morning  daily  in  Flor¬ 
ida  coast.  Only  proven  professionals  with 
outstanding  clips  and  references  need 
apply.  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Tell  all  including  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  first  letter  to  Box 
6509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Thriving  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  daily 
group  seeks  experienced  sports  desk 
person.  Solid  editing,  layout  skills. 
Resume,  salary  requirements  tO:  Lowell 
Hickey,  Sports  Editor,  Daily  Review,  Box 
5050,  Hayward  CA  94540. 


THE  DETROIT  NEWS  seeks  an  assistant 
editor  for  its  Accent  (lifestyle)  section. 
Desired  qualities  are  a  demonstrated  fe¬ 
ature  writing  capability,  copy  editing 
skills,  management  ability/potential, 
and  a  creative  vision  of  what  fashions 
food/design/leisure/human  interest 
coverage  should  be.  Send  resume,  clips 
to  Ben  Burns,  Executive  Editor  of  The 
Detroit  News,  615  W  Lafayette,  Detroit 
Ml  48231. 


WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
Leesburg  Commercial,  a  Central  Florida 
PM.  Needed:  ace  desk  skills,  ability  to 
direct  and  train  news  staff,  curiosity, 
skepticism.  Call  Mike  Archer;  (904) 
7af-4515. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


JOURNEYMAN  reporter  to  cover 
Dauphin  County  (population  232,000) 
courthouse  for  the  AM/PM  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Capital  City.  If  your  experience  is 
politics  and  the  courts,  let  us  hear  from 
you.  Send  a  resume  and  not  more  than  a 
single  page  of  your  thoughts  on  covering 
government  in  the  ’80’s  tO:  Henry 
Young,  Editor,  The  Patriot,  PO  Box 
2265,  Harrisburg  PA  17105. 


LOOKING  FOR  lead  film  reviewer  for  ma¬ 
jor  metro  daily.  Duties  will  include 
reviewing  all  the  major  releases  as  well 
as  interviewing  the  people  who  act  in, 
direct  and  produce  for  the  silver  screen. 
You  will  also  cover  the  local  film  beat.  In 
short,  you  will  eat,  drink  and  think  mov¬ 
ies.  Three  years  film  writing  experience  a 
must,  daily  preferred.  If  you’re  not  afraid 
of  hard  work  the  rewards  can  be  great. 
Please  send  resume  and  clips  to  David 
Rosenbaum,  Arts  and  Entertainment 
Editor,  The  Boston  Herald,  One  Herald 
Square,  Boston  MA  02106. 


MUSIC,  FILM,  features  writer  for 
entertainment  paper.  $15,000  salary. 
Resume,  writing  samples:  Good  Times, 
Box  303,  Roslyn  NY  11576. 


SOM  FLORIDA  DAILY  has  national  desk 
opening  for  solid  copyeditor  who  can  do 
it  all,  with  clips,  tearsheets  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  prove  it.  Also  looking  for 
experienced  reporter  to  cover  our  cultu¬ 
ral  community.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  6551,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EIDITOR 

The  Jewish  Chronicle,  the 
weekly  community  news¬ 
paper  serving  greater  Pitt- 
sburgh  is  seeking  a 
replacement  for  its  retiring 
editor.  Candidates  must 
have  incisive  writing  and 
editorial  skills,  a  strong 
Jewish  background,  a 
broad  knowledge  of  domes¬ 
tic  and  international  affairs, 
as  well  as  a  broadly  based 
community  perspective. 
Creativity,  innovativeness, 
strong  leadership  and  man- 
agement  skills  are 
important.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able,  including  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume,  including  refer¬ 
ences  and  samples  of  work 
to: 

EDITOR 

PO  Box  7512-Oakland 
Station 

Pittsburgh  PA  15213 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


FREELANCE 


PRINT  &  GRAPHICS,  Mid-Atlantic  trade 
publication,  is  seeking  freelance  writers 
to  cover  printing  industry  News/Feature 
stories  in  the  Pennsylvania,  southern 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Richmond  and 
West  Virginia  areas.  Knowledge  of  print¬ 
ing  and  graphic  arts  industry  plus  prev¬ 
ious  writing  experience.  Print  & 
Graphics,  PO  Box  25498,  Washington 
DC  20007;  (202)  337-6815. 


HELP  WANTED 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a- 
month  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yel- 
lowstone  Blvd,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


ESP  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


UBRARY 


LIBRARIAN 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  is  accepting 
applications  for  a  librarian.  The  position 
will  be  available  in  January.  At  least  5 
years  newsroom  library  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Applicants  should  be  prepared  to 
build  a  new  library  from  scratch.  Reason¬ 
able  knowledge  of  technology  necessary. 
We  are  77,000  daily  located  in  (^lifor- 
nia’s  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Re¬ 
sumes  and  a  letter  of  experience  should 
be  addressed  to  Bob  Bentley,  Managing 
Editor,  PO  Bin  440,  Bakersfield  CA 
93302. 


MAILROOM 


PROGRESSIVE  DAILY  newspaper  in 
Zone  5  seeks  a  mailroom  manager.  This 
is  a  working  position  that  requires  the 
ability  to  manage  people  and  follow 
detail.  Knowledge  in  handling  heavy 
zoning  and  insert  volumes  a  plus.  This  is 
a  salaried  position  with  performance 
bonus  plus  fringes.  If  you  seek  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  please  respond  in  writing  to  Box 
6580,  Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
leaving  November  11,  replacement 
needed.  Entry  level  position.  News  fea¬ 
ture  sports  assignment;  plenty  of  time 
for  enterprise  and  picture  pages.  Do  all 
lab  work.  Send  resume,  portfolio  to:  Bill 
Weaver,  The  Union  Recorder,  PO  Box 
520,  Milledgeville,  GA  31061. 


STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER  needed  to  fill 
out  3Vi  person  photo  staff  on  medium¬ 
sized  Zone  7  daily.  One  to  two  years 
experience  preferred:  sports,  color  and 
hustle  are  musts.  Salary  open.  Reply 
with  resume,  references  and  non- 
returnable  samples  to  Box  6560,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


FOREMAN — capable  of  operating  and 
maintaining  6-unit  Goss  Community  on 
a  6-day  Zone  7  daily.  Must  excel  in 
reproduction  and  department  manage¬ 
ment.  Excellent  hunting  and  fishing 
country.  Mail  complete  resume 
including  salary  history  Box  6520,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-ASSISTANT  PRODUC¬ 
TION  MANAGER  for  growing  weekly 
newspaper  organization,  50  miles  from 
Virginia  Beach.  Six-unit  News-King. 
Camera  experience  helpful.  Call;  (804) 
562-3187  or  write:  Gary  Hamilton, 
1000  Armory  Drive,  Franklin  VA  23851. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of 
an  E&P  box  holder.  However,  if 
you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  compan¬ 
ies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  the  box  hol¬ 
der.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach;  ppt 
the  reply  and  note  In  an  envelope 
addressed. to  E&P  Classifieds.  If 
the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll 
discard  your  reply. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR 

Major  domestic  and  international  news  service  has  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  hands  on  financial  editor  with  at  least 
five  years  experience  directing  a  large  staff  of  journalists.  Wall 
Street  knowledge  and  prior  coverage  of  financial  markets 
including  futures,  options  and  cash  markets  for  interest  rates 
and  fixed-incomes  security  necessary  to  be  considered.  Must 
be  a  team  builder  and  be  able  to  gain  the  respect  of  a 
knowledgeable  staff.  If  you  feel  you  are  qualified  and  can  pass 
a  stiff  screening,  send  your  salary  history  and  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to;  Knight-Ridder  Financial  News,  100  Church 
Street,  Suite  1850,  New  York  CKy,  NY  10007.  Attention; 
John  KIssane. 
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HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


HELP  WANTED 
SALES 


>SmONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


COMPOSING  MANAGER 
An  excellent  career  opportunity  for  a  re¬ 
sult  oriented  manager.  Offering  large 
chain  benefits  for  the  upwardly  mobile 
candidate  with  expertise  in  the  new  tech¬ 
nology.  Box  6525,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATIONS  MANAGER  FOR 
HARTE-HANKS  COMMUNICATIONS 
Manager  Printing  and  pre-press. 
Exciting  opportunity.  We’re  looking  for  a 
hands-on,  career-minded  manager  to 
direct  our  press,  pasteup,  camera, 
strippingand  platemaking  departments. 
We  are  a  rapidly  growing  company  and 
the  right  person  will  have  a  bright  future 
for  themselves.  Responsibilities  include 
scheduling,  hiring,  training,  quality  con¬ 
trol,  and  inventory  control  for  a  year 
round ,  24  hour  a  day  web  operation.  This 
is  a  challenging  position  which  requires 
working  knowledge  of  the  entire  produc¬ 
tion  operation  gained  from  successful 
experience.  We  offer  a  generous  MBO 
plan,  medical  benefits,  life  insurance 
and  a  salary  based  on  your  experience. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter,  including 
your  growth  and  compensation  history  to 
Harte-Hanks  Direct  Marketing/Miami,  cl 
0  Bill  Becker,  PO  Box  161900,  Miami 
FL  33116. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Dynamic,  growing  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  6  with  30,000  circulation  needs 
pressroom  manager  with  at  least  5  years 
experience  in  pressroom  management. 
Daily  process  color  work  on  9  unit  Urba¬ 
nite  with  pasters.  Heavy  commercial 
work  load.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  6524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  WEEKLY  newspaper 
group  producing  over  500  tabloid  pages 
a  week  has  opening  for  a  well  organized, 
experienced,  hands-on  production  man¬ 
ager  who  is  completely  conversant  with 
all  phases  of  typesetting,  pasteup, 
camera  and  all  related  pre-press 
operations.  Must  supervise  staff  of 
bright,  talented  graphic  artists  who  need 
consistent  discipline  and  organization. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefit  package. 
Southern  California  location.  Send 
resume  to  Box  6534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


OFFSET  SALES  PERSON  to  sell  publica¬ 
tions  and  circulars  on  metro  and  sub¬ 
urban  presses.  Must  know  New  York- 
New  Jersey-Connecticut  territory.  Join 
new  management  team.  Resume  to  Jim 
Brown,  President,  Mount  Kisco  Printing, 
272  N  Bedford  Rd,  Mt.  Kisco  NY  10549 
or  (914)  666-8951  for  appointment 
only. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES 

"WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO 
PROMISE  EXCEPTIONAL 
EARNINGS  IN  THIS 
SHOWCASE  ENVIRONMENT” 

Exciting  original  concept  weekly  news¬ 
paper  now  charting  early  84  inaugural 
California  issue  seeks  field  qualified 
individual  with  proven  advertising  sales 
record,  skill  in  sales  presentation  and 
layout. 

Salary  open  and  negotiable.  Generous 
commission,  bonus  and  profit-sharing 
benefits.  Reply  with  full  particulars,  re¬ 
ferences  and  income  expectations  to: 

GEORGE  HOBSON 
PO  BOX  2656 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

CANADA,  V6B  3X4 

(Women  and  minority 
applicants  welcome). 


1 

CIRCULATION  SALES 

Large  Florida  daily  is  seeking  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  innovative  individual  whose  pro- 
'essional  expertise  contribute  to  this  pro¬ 
gressive  organization’s  ambitious  goals/ 
objectives.  Candidates  will  be  adept  in 
effective  newspaper  marketing  and  putt¬ 
ing  plans  into  action.  Excellent  benefits 
and  salary  commensurate  with 
experience/qualifications.  Send  resume 
to  Box  6446,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN  syndicated 
advertising  service  company  has 
opening  for  sales  representative.  Must 
be  free  to  travel.  Excellent  commissions 
and  benefits.  Knowledge  and  experience 
in  newspaper  advertising  field  a  necess¬ 
ity.  Send  resume  to  Box  6568,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

AVAILABLE  JANUARY  15,  1984 
Experienced  executive,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  with  excellent  references.  Shirt 
sleeved  problem  solver  in  areas  of 
advertising,  editorial,  production.  Dail¬ 
ies  75-250M.  Fee  or  salary.  Box  6526, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER  OR  CFO 
Experienced  Metro  Controller.  Knows 
newspaper  business.  Can  turn  chaos  into 
order.  Box  6389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM — former  news¬ 
paper  group  owners  seek  new  challenge 
in  publishing.  Experienced,  innovative, 
flexible.  Available  immediately  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  6582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LEADER.  Left  secure  academic  career 
for  business.  Owned,  operated  competi¬ 
tive  dealership  through  boom,  recession. 
Community  minded.  Seeks  challenging 
position  requiring  intellectual,  editorial, 
managerial  skills;  political  savvy.  Equity 
desired.  Box  6569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  currently 
with  small  (circulationn  15-16,000) 
Zone  6  daily,  seeking  position  at  larger 
paper  in  any  Zone.  Will  work  cheap. 
Send  for  samples.  Box  6575,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
seeks  position  on  small  or  medium  daily. 
Strong  on  service  and  promotion.  Prefer 
Zones  8  &  9  but  will  consider  other 
Zones.  All  replies  will  be  answered.  Box 
6574,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  circulation  executive,  result 
oriented,  college  graduate.  Proven  suc¬ 
cesses  in  competitive  market,  union  and 
non  union.  Interested  in  position  with 
challenge  and  opportunity.  Box  6514, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

PLANNING  to  retire  or  semi-retire  and 
want  to  entrust  your  weekly  community 
paper  to  a  most  reliable  person?  1  am  the 
person  you  are  seeking.  Box  6513,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER/copy  editor  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Box  6479,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BiG  STEAL/PACKAGE  DEAL.  Talented 
couple  wants  out  of  big  time.  Seeking  ; 
smalltown  lifestyle.  HE:  forties,  20 years  | 
senior  metro  daily  editor,  foreign  corre-  i 
spondent,  bureau  chief,  television  com¬ 
mentator,  national  reputation.  SHE:  1 
thirties,  11  years  reporter,  copy  editor  ! 
metro  daily;  television  reporter,  pro-  j 
ducer.  Serious  career  move  to  Zones  1  or  | 
2,  Box  6548,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ] 


CREATIVE  SPORTS  WRITER  with  three 
years  experience,  who  on  deadline  writes 
leads  with  a  flair,  seeks  pro  baseball 
beat.  Box  6506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTY  EDITOR;  5  years  on  daily  Idaho  | 
newspaper.  Experience  in  government,  j 
education,  feature,  business  and  sci-  i 
ence  writing;  copy  editing;  layout.  Six  ' 
writing  awards.  Seeking  challenge  on  i 
professional  staff.  Any  Zone.  Bob  Frank,  ! 
c/o  Box  83,  Spokane  WA  99027.  i 


ENTHUSIASTIC,  award-winning  sports 
editor,  with  three  years  of  daily  news-  j 
paper  experience,  seeks  position  on  a  i 
medium-large  daily.  Layout  and  features  i 
are  specialties.  Jeff  Kuehn;  (601)  798-  ! 
4766  or  (601)  798-1203.  ! 


EDITOR/WRITER  with  8  years 
experience  in  daily  and  TMC  newspapers 
and  magazines  seeks  editorial  position 
in  Zones  4, 6, 8, 9.  Write:  PO  Box  50602, 
Columbia  SCI  29250. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSWOMAN,  MA  j 
print  journalism,  will  be  a  valued  addi-  I 
tion  to  your  public  relations  department.  I 
Zone  1  or  2.  Box  6573,  Editor  &  Pub-  1 
lisher.  I 


EDITOR,  creative,  bright  and  tough,  4'/2 
years'  daily  experience  as  reporter,  copy 
editor,  city  editor,  seeks  career  position 
Zones  1,2,3  or  9.  Box  6583,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER/editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor,  seeks  newspaper,  any  size,  that 
expects  the  best.  Box  6581,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  seeks  position  with 
mid-size  daily.  Covered  preps  (weekly 
sports  editor)  to  pros  (wire  service  &  dail¬ 
ies).  VDT  &  deadline  experience.  Zones 
2-4,  8-9.  Call  (301)  498-4340. 


STRONG  JOURNALIST,  MA  1981,  2 
years  on  58,000  PM,  seeks  feature/ 
lifestyle/news  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  6572, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  YEARS  daily  and  weekly  experience 
in  education  and  government  reporting, 
features,  photography.  Twist  fresh 
angles  in  story  telling  and  always  seek  to 
put  an  edge  on  the  mundane.  Prefer  mix¬ 
ing  beat  work  with  fulfilling  research 
exercises.  I’m  looking  for  a  career 
position  with  a  small  or  medium  daily, 
any  Zone  (though  partial  to  7  or  9).  1980 
J-grad.  Box  6563,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  newsman  seeks  responsible 
position,  preferably  in  Zone  7.  Award¬ 
winning  copy  editor  and  feature  writer. 
Wants  desk.  Box  6493,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


MATURE,  AWARD-WINNING  photo¬ 
grapher  seeks  move  to  medium  or  large 
daily.  Color  work.  Generate  own  ideas. 
Box  6570,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"3  YEARS”  daily  newspaper  experience, 
ambitious  &  eager  to  work  for  photo¬ 
conscious  medium  size  paper.  All  offers 
considered.  Resume/portfolio  upon  re¬ 
quest;  Bret  Priebe,  1801  Palm  Village 
Blvd,  #153,  Bay  City  TX  77414;  (409) 
245-7371. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


VETERAN  photo-journalist, 
investigative  reporter,  editing,  layout; 
short  on  conversation,  long  on 
experience.  Clips  prove.  Prefer  overseas, 
i  consider  challenging  national  slot.  Top 
j  Metro  reference.  Available  for  interview. 

!  Box  6477,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR  looking  for 
challenging  job  as  interface  between 
editorial  and  production.  Responsibility 
in  a  professional  setting  a  must.  3  plus 
years  daily  newspaper/magazine,  BA/ 
Journalism.  Zone  1.  Box  6577,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I’D  LIKE  A  GOOD  JOB  AT  A  PAPER,  But 
pickings  have  started  to  taper.  I  work 
really  hard,  without  a  canard.  And  I  don’t 
want  to  end  as  a  gaper.  (General  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  at  60,000-plus  Midwest 
PM  wants  to  relocate  to  California.)  Box 
6550,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


!  _ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  Experienced 
in  Letterpress,  Offset  and 
FLEXOGRAPHIC  printing  of  News¬ 
papers;  (601)  681-6224. 


YOUNG,  aggressive  production  mana¬ 
ger,  desires  more  responsibility  and  new 
challenges.  Experienced  in  all  phases  of 
production,  general  management,  and 
commercial  web  printing.  Box  6481, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


IV/iat’s  wrong  with  the  press? 


By  Katharine  Graham 

The  time  has  come  to  ask  why  there 
is  growing  disenchantment  with  the 
press  .  .  .  what  it  means  .  .  .  and 
what,  if  anything,  should  be  done 
about  it. 

Everyone  would  agree  we  live  in  an 
era  in  which  all  the  institutions  of  soci¬ 
ety  find  themselves  more  unpopular 
and  more  frequently  under  attack. 

Why? 

I  think  there  are  several  reasons  as 
far  as  the  press  is  concerned. 

The  first  is  what  many  see  as  our 
personality  defects  —  a  certain  moral 
and  intellectual  smugness  that  creeps 
into  some  or  what  we  write  or  report. 

This  negative  impression  is  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  kind  of  cult  of  personality 
that  exists  here  and  there,  particularly 
in  television  news. 

Anchor  people  and  others  have 
become  celebrities  in  their  own  right, 
and  the  public  sometimes  resents  the 
status,  not  to  mention  the  incomes,  of 
these  people.  It  also  resents  what  it 
takes  to  be  —  and  sometimes  is  —  their 
lack  of  respect  and  feeling  for  others. 

The  public  also  is  occasionally 
alienated  by  the  sheer  size  and  finan¬ 
cial  success  of  the  communications 
media  today.  To  many,  we  appear  to 
be  a  rather  rich,  monolithic,  forbidd¬ 
ing  institution. 

Our  motives  become  suspect. 

Are  we  in  business  to  serve  the 
public  or  increase  our  profits?  Or 
both?  Are  they,  in  fact,  con¬ 
tradictory? 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  our 
so-called  “bad  news”  fixation. 

We  hear  a  routine  drum  beat  of 
complaints  that  we  are  too  negative. 
Many  people  want  the  press  to  be 
head  cheerleader  or  booster,  for  the 
community,  for  the  country,  for  the 
home  team.  We  should  print  more 
good  news,  they  say.  The  negative 
world  view  newspapers  seem  to  por¬ 
tray  is  depressing,  and  it  is  all  too  easy 
to  blame  the  media  as  the  messenger. 

We  also  are  thought  to  be  unfair  to 
many  individuals  and  groups.  People 
are  rarely  satisfied  with  what  we 
choose  to  report  about  them  —  what 


Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Washington  Post  Company, 
delivered  an  address  at  the  6th  Ralph 
McGill  Lecture  recently  held  at  the 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communications,  University 
of  Georgia.  Her  address  will  appear  in 
two  parts  —  the  first  to  run  this  week 
and  the  second  to  run  next  week.) 


we  find  relevant,  important  or  jus¬ 
tified  comment. 

I  concede  fairness  is  difficult  to 
achieve  and  difficult,  too,  to  judge. 
We  are  not  always  fair,  although  we 
try  to  be.  Unfairness  can  be  in  the  eye 
of  the  reader,  though,  as  well  as  in  the 
story  itself. 

What  concerns  me  more  are  the  real 
and  legitimate  and  perhaps  irreduc¬ 
ible  differences  of  opinion  about 
where  First  Amendment  rights  end 
and  other  rights  and  considerations 
begin.  The  right  of  the  press  to  report 
the  news  versus  the  right  of  the 
defendant  to  have  a  fair  trial  is  an 
example. 

I,  for  one,  am  a  hardliner  on  the 
basic  questions  of  our  First  Amend¬ 
ment  duties  and  rights.  Concerning 
the  fair-trial  question,  for  example,  I 
agree  that  gag  orders  preventing 
publication  of  information  about  trials 
are  unconstitutional,  as  the  courts 
have  held. 

It  is  essential  that  access  to  the 
courtroom  be  preserved,  not  just  ac¬ 
cess  to  trials  themselves,  but  to  all  of 
the  pre-trial  proceedings  that  have 
traditionally  been  open  to  the  public. 

Our  open  system  of  justice  has 
worked  well  for  over  two  hundred 
years  because  the  rights  of  defendants 
are  protected  in  other  sufficient  ways: 
through  the  questioning  of  jurors 
before  trials  and  instructions  to  juries 
at  their  conclusion,  through  con¬ 
tinuance  and  change  of  venue. 

Now,  however  —  as  we  all  know  — 
reporters  with  increasing  frequency 
are  being  subpoenaed  to  testify  or 
produce  notes  in  legal  proceedings 
that  result  from  their  news  gathering. 

It  seems  that  the  better  we  do  our 
job  —  the  more  agressive  we  are  in 
seeking  news  and  exposing  wrongdo¬ 
ing  —  the  more  likely  we  are  to  face 
subpoenas  to  testify  about  what  we 


have  uncovered. 

This  can  only  threaten  our 
independence  and  hamper  our  ability 
to  gather  news  in  the  future.  Report¬ 
ers  have  a  special  role  to  perform  for 
the  public.  That  role  is  compromised 
if  reporters  become  an  investigative 
arm  of  the  state,  or  the  ally  of  any 
litigant. 

Another  conflict  represents  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  fundamental  area  of 
disagreement.  It  is  the  conflict 
between  the  right  to  confidentiality  of 
information  and  the  press’s  right  to 
publish,  so  that  the  public  can  know, 
that  information. 

Basically,  it  comes  down  to  this.  It 
is  the  press’s  right  and  responsibility 
to  discover  and  report  the  news.  It  is 
the  right  and  resonsibility  of  govern¬ 
ment,  business  and  other  institutions 
to  try  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
their  affairs. 

The  late  Alexander  Bickel,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Yale  Law  School  pro¬ 
fessor  who  represented  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  Penatagon  Papers  case, 
wrote  perceptively  aboXit  this 
dilemma. 

“It  is  a  disorderly  situation  sure¬ 
ly,”  Bickel  said.  “But  if  we  order  it 
we  would  have  to  sacrifice  one  of  two 
contending  values  —  privacy  or  pub¬ 
lic  discourse  —  which  are  ultimately 
irreconcilable.  ’ 

Even  my  friend  Henry  Kissinger 
has  come  around  to  this  view.  In  a 
recent  interview  in  American  Heri¬ 
tage  magazine,  he  affirmed  that  it  was 
up  to  the  government  to  keep  its  sec¬ 
rets  and  up  to  the  press  to  print  what  it 
knows.  As  a  result,  he  now  agrees  the 
press  was  within  its  rights  to  publish 
the  Pentagon  Papers. 

Yes,  you  heard  me  right.  I  might 
add  parentheticaly  that  I  only  wish  he 
had  tried  to  persuade  his  colleagues 
of  this  at  the  time.  We  all  could  have 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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}Nby  The  Publishing 
IndustryTrusts  Emery. 


We’ve  earned  the  trust  of  companies  like  yours  by  providing  on-time  delivery  time  after  time.  And  with  Emery 
you  can  ship  virtually  any  weight,  anywhere. 

People  in  the  publishing  industry  especially  appreciate  the  convenience  of  knowing  that  over  96,000  U.S. 
communities  are  within  their  reach  with  a  single  call  to  Emery.  You  can  request  rate  quotes,  same  day  and  overnight 
services,  computerized  tracking  and  proof  of  delivery  or  schedule  a  pickup  of  any  shipment  from  contracts  to  presses. 

You’ll  also  appreciate  the  money  you  can  save  when  you  send  more  of  your  shipments  with  Emery.  You  qualify 
for  Multiple  Shipment  Discounts  from  the  first  time  you  ship  with  us,  and  our  Multi-piece  Savings  to  a  single  destination 
can  save  you  even  more.  So  call  your  local  Emery  office  today  and 

find  out  how  our  services  can  be  tailored  to  the  high-pressured  ’’ 

needs  of  the  publishing  industry.  ©Emery  worldwide  ms 


We\e  earned  the  trust  of  American  Business. 


Go  ahead. 

Ask  us  about  Memphis. 


GUIDE  TOTHE  METPOPaiTAN  AREA  OF  MEMPHIS 


Armed  with  our  104-page,  newly- 
published  Answer  Book,  no  question  is 
too  tough. 

Interested  in  education?  The  Ayiswer 
Book  covers  it,  from  pre-school  to  post¬ 
graduate. 


Government?  It  tells  you  who’s  in  charge 
at  all  levels,  and  what  services  you  can 
expect. 


Nightlife  and  leisure?  It’s  all  there. 

So  is  information  about  the  history 
of  the  city,  health  care,  landmarks  and 
attractions,  commerce,  worship  and 
the  arts. 


This  1983-84  edition  is  a  first  for  The 
Commercial  Appeal. 

It  won’t  be  the  last. 


Advertisers  love  the  new  book.  Civic 
groups  want  extra  copies.  Even  the  cover, 
enlarged  to  poster  size,  is  in  demand. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL -IBaS/Ba 


Besides,  it’s  nice  to  have  all  the  answers. 


The  Commercial  Appeal 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
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